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PREFACE. 

H E general good Recep- 
tion which this Effay has 
met with from Men of 
Learning and Impartiality, 
has given Occafion to ano- 
ther Edition ; in which Care has been 
taken to make feveral Additions and Im- 
provements. 

What I have further to fay by ivay of 
Preface, Ihall be comprized in few 
Words. 

If the main Principles contained in 
this Enquiry are either (elf-evident, or 
clfe fully demonftrated ; iftheHypo- 
thefes propofed for obviating Objections 
are agreeable to Rcafon, and not difa- 
A 2 agreeable 
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Ihe PREFACE. 
greeable to Scripture ; if by proceeding 
upon thofe Principles and Hypothefes, 
not only the great Truths of Religion 
have been eftabliflied, but a Difcovery 
has been made of the Grand Source of 
Error, which has for many Ages lain 
hid, like the Head of the Nile, and o- 
verwhelmed theChriftian World with 
Difputes and Contentions (as fome are 
inclined to think) I have fufficiently 
gain'd my End. 

But if this (hould not be the Cafe, yet 
'tis hoped this Effay may ftill be of Ufe, 
by giving Occafion to fome abler Perfoa 
to undertake the fame mofl difficult and 
important Enquiry with Succels. 

In the mean time, I enjoy the Satis- 
fadlion of having, (in themidftofDiP 
couragements) contributed my fincereft 
Endeavours towards promoting the 
Caufe of Religion in general, without 
being bigoted to the particular Intereft 
of any Seft or Party whatever. 

S. CoLLIBER, 

THE 
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CHAP. I. 
<//■£ AgreeahUnefSy natural tenden' 
I fj', and unrverfal Concern of this En- 
quiry. Some Account of the At- 
tempts 'which have leen formerly 
madey 'with the Reafons of any ill Succefs they 
may have had. A Vieix of the Methods ufed 
by the Indians, Chaldeans, Perfians, Phoenicians, 
Ethiopians, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Jews 
and Chriftians. 

tC H A P. II. 
Miliales both of Jews tfB(/Chriftians, chic/fy 
derived from the Greek Philolb'phy. Its Fa- 
fiity and Uncertainty. 7'he 'teliimony o/Cicero. 
Theprefent Age not free from its ill Influences. 
Tkoo Extremes of *which the Learned of the 
prefent Age appear to be generally guilty. 7%e 
Univerfality of the Idea of a God, no necejfary 
Proof of its being innate, fhe ProbabiUty of 
its beins derived horn Tradition. 
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Tradition not to be entirely depended on ^ ^wben 
a Thing is capable of immediate Proof from 
Reafon. The two Fundamental Principles of 
all our other Knowledge. A Demonftration 
of the Exiltence uf the Divine Beings from the 
Confderaticn of our own Exiltence: Of the 
Nature of Ablblute Neceffity, and its Con^ 
neBion with All poffible Pcrfedions. 

CHAP. IV. 

An Enquiry into the general Idea ofV^x^ 
fcftion. PerfeBion is Relatpve and Deter^ 
minate. 

C H A P. V. 

A Proof of the Unity of God^ derived from 
the Nature of an dbfolute Necejftty ofExi-^ 
fience. 

C H A P. VI. 

A Lift of our particular Ideas of the Su-- 
preme or Divine PerfeBions^ in fuch Order as 
they feem mofi naturally deducihle from the 
general Idea. 

CHAP. VII. 

An Explanation arid particular Proof of 
the Truth of thofe Ideas. Self-aftivity pro^ 
ved from the CoHff deration of Motion. An 
eternal Efedl impojfible. Gravity no neceffary 
Propter ty of Matter. Intelligence, or Self- 
conlcioufnefs, another Property or Power of 
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he abfolutely necejfary Being. Us Proof. 
liberty, of Self-determining Power, a th'trd 
Property of that Being. Its Proof. The Na- 
ture of Guilty or Obligation to Punilhment. 
In 'wbat KefptSis Humane IJHfty dlfersfrom 
tbe Dfuine or mofi perfe^ Liberty. Of the 
Come^m e/ the moral Attributes of God 
'With tbe natural. An Enquiry into the Opi- 
mon of particular eternal Decrees, and its'ttn- 
"" voidabie C<mfiquences* Of Eternal Truths, 

CHAP, vin. 

Of Spiritiiaiity^ - Conftancy, or Iramutabi* 
hty, Haj^inefs. ' ■ ■ 

C H A P. iX- 

(y Omnipotence, or perfeil effe^ive Power. 
its proper ABion tfwo-fold^ v/jn. Creation and 
Suftcntation. CK^tioa jrom Nothing aPoffibi- 
Uty.. ObjeBioRS anfiwered. Suftentalion a nc' 
c^ary ConfeqaenoE <ff»ch Creation. Omnipo- 
tence proved from the Nature of Creation and 
Sufientation. I'hs proper Notion of Annihila- 
tion. Of Perfect WilUom. Us Nature and 
particuJar Proof. (yOmnilcience. Hsw it rs 
^» ie ceaceived as £jentjal tD the Divine Beittg. 

W- <; H A p. X. 

0/"Goodnefs or Benevolence. Its Notion. 
H'hence derived. The Certainty of a proper 
"^cation and St^efJtatio/h Tbe Idea ofOm- 
Mprefcnce derived from the Suppofition ofCre- 
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at ion and Saftentation. R^eBions on ths^ 
Fundamental Principles o/"Spinofa's Syftem. I 
c H A P. xr. I 

of the Divine Government. Its Idea^ 
whence derived. It includes both the orderfy 
Dijpo^tion and Regulation of the fever al Parts: 
of the World. The Method of dealing imtb 
jitheijis in demonjirating the Wifdom of God in- 
the Creation. The prejent Conjiitution of the 
World abfolutely unaccountable by the Prin- 
ciples of Epicums. Proved infeven Inftances. 
ObjeBions anfmered. Tivo Sorts of SuhjeSis 
of the Divine Regulation-, the former goverrfd 
by InflinB^ the latter by Laixjs. Brutes not 
guided by an internal intelleBual Principle^ 
nor mere Machines. InfiinSls what. Govern- 
fnent by Lafws two-fold^ viz. of Particulars 
and Communities. The Foundation^ Ruk^ In- 
(Irument and Reality of this Government. 
The two neceffary Salifications of its Sub' 
jeBs. The immutable Reafon ^/"Jiiftice, and 
of Rewards and Punijbments in the Exercije 
of it. The 'Necefjlty of our being obliged by the 
DiSates of Reafon as Laws of the Creator. . 
Ttuelve Propofitions, explaining and vindica- 
ting the Methods of the Divine Gffvernment of 
Particulars asfuch. Of the Nature of moral 
Good and Evil: Of Holinefs and ,Junice \ of 
Repentance^ SCc. Six Propofitions relating to . 
the Divine Government of Communities. 
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Of Providence. Its Notion. Bow Min- 
gu'tfb'd from the Notions of Creation, Sujien- 
taiieny and Government. Opinions of Phtlo' 
fophers concerning a Providence. Its Certain- 
ly and Univerfality. y10s of Providence tvitb 
regard to Particulars^ of httle Weight ivitb 
Men of irreligious Principles. Tise Reafon. 
Eight remarkable In/iances of a general Pro- 
vidence. 
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Minds. 
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INTO THE 



ilxiftence and Nature of G O 2). 



EO OK'the PIRST. 



CHAP. I. ,,,:"., 

I H E human Mind is never fo agree- 
l abJy emp!oy''d, as when it tries its 
I Strength In Enquiries of this Sort : 
I When it takes a View of the whole 
[, Erame of Nature, and difcovers 
the mighty Spring whicli fet it in 
^.Motion: When it pierces into the 
inmoft SubOance of Things to that invifible Cement: 
which unites them : When it traces them back to 
their Original, and from the Nature of the ESefts 
infers the Perfeftion of the Caufe j and when from a 
nearer Acquaintance with the Perfection of the Firft 
XTiaufe, it proceeds to form Rules for its own Condu^, 
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1 2 An Impartial Enquiry into the 

in order co a more exadt Conformky to fo noble a 

Pactcm. : 

Some Thoufands of Years have been already fpcn^ 
in theic Enquiries, and conftderable Difcoveries havfi 
been made both from Scripture and Reafon j fuflici- 
ent at leail for the Condiuft of Life, and perhaps e* 
nough CO have fatisfied any Age lefs curious and phi- 
Jofophica! than our own. But it has been our Fortun* 
lo vific the World, at a Time wherein as we have feeii 
the Range and Compafs of human Knowledge fo nice- 
ly adjufted and determined, * fo we fee daily Attempts 
towards the extending it to its ucmoft Limits. The 
Event, it is to be hop'd, may at laft bcj that thai 
great Truths of Religion will be fix'd on their proper, 
and natural Principles, and fee in fo clear a Light, that 
by a nearer Agreement in Opinion, human Nature may 
appear with more Uniformity, and Piety may be 
thought as neceflary to complete the Charafter of a Mati 
ofSenfe, as Libertinifm and Immorality have been. 

'Tis, I chink, the Right and Duty of every ca- 
pable Perfon to improve and employ his Faculties, 
and to take his own Meafures in the Search of Truth, 
The;e muft be a Judgment of DJfcretion with refe- 
rence to the Scriptures, and a Liberty of Reafoning in 
all other Cafes ; provided they be exercifed with Mo-; 
defty, from a fincere Defire to difcover and embrace 
the Truth, and with entire Submiffion to better Ii 
formation . 

1 conceive, that whoever will undertake an EnquH 
ry of this Nature, can't begin it better, than with aiH 
impartial Search into fuch Miftakes and Mifmanagei 
ments as may have caus'd the ill Succefs of for' 
mer Enquiries. Several of thefe we may be capabk 
of detecting in the prefent Cafe : Which we fhall 
briefly mention ; not with Defign to expofe the Fail* 
ingsand WeakneiTes of others, but purely to fori 
fuch Cautions as may be of Ufe co ourfelves. 

Th^ 

• See Mr, Ucki ofHum. Und. Book 4. Chip, 3, 
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^» ^hc Occafions of any ill Succefs that hath attended 
former Enquiries, we (hall find Co have been eiclier 
more general and common to all or moll; ot the pre- 
ceeding Ages and Nadons, or more particuliir and 
peculiar to Jbme. 

The more general will appear to have been, 
I. Interejl ixnA Defigji. Thefe were efpecially the 
Imperfeftions of the Priefis. The (irft Lawgivers, 
or Founders of Civil Goverjiment among the Pagans, 
finding how difficult it was to infufe the Sentiments of 
Religion and Civility into the ftupid unthinking Vul- 
gar by Argument and Perfuafion, did it moft effec- 
tually by a Pretence of divine Enthufiafms and Re- 
velations. By this Method they wifely ferv'd them- 
felves of the Principle of Fear, which is ever the 
fbongeft and moft vigorous Spring of Aftion, and 
which we ufually find to be moft predominant in 
thofewho lie leaft open to the Methods of Convidlion. 
Thus Zamolxii wrought the rude unpolifti'd Scythians 
into a Belief that he received the Laws and Precepts 
of his Religion in a Den, where iie faid he conversM 
with the Gods. Numa, the Founder of Religion 
and Civility among the Romans, is faid to have con- 
ceal'd himfelf in a Wood, pretending to receive In- 
ftruftions from the Gotldefs ^geria. And Mn>jgo 
'"hpac, the Introducer of the PeruviaA Superftition, 
\ reported to have feign'd himfelf to have been fent 
n his Errand by his Parent the Sun. 
> To carry on the Defign fo fuccefifijlly begun, we 
aid that a certain Order of Men was every where 
pftitiitcd, whofe peculiar Employment it was to in- 
Jruft the People in the Duties of Religion. And to 
Kve the greater Keputation and Authority to the 
rieftbooJ, we find that Princes themfelves thought it 
) Difparagement to unite the Mitre with the Crown, 
■and at once to rule and teach their Subjcfts, Thus 
T^iong the ancient Egyptians, the Kings were always 
liveftcd with the High-Priefthood, and entrufted 

with 
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with the Myfteries of their Religion as well as Go, 
vernnienc. The like is reported of iVwrna amonj 
the, Rsmam. 

But though the Defign of thofe ptlmttive L&w^ 
givers was good, yet fince their Models of Rel^ 
gion were not fufficiently founded on Reafon, but 
■poljtickly fet together in fuch Manner as was mor 
flgreeabie to the Humour and Relilh of the People c 
whom they were prefcrib'd, and moft fubfervient t4 
rhe prefent Intent of the Inftitutor ; they, in timoi 
prov'd the OccaTions of great Inconveniencics. For 
the Pretence of Revelation became an effe£tual Bar tO 
future Improvements : The Priefts fearing left thfl 
Alteration of any Particular fliould tempt the People 
to fufpeifb the whole, and call in queftion the preteni- 
ded Revelacion on which 'twas founded. And thft 
Priefthood, which at firft was fo noble and ufefiil 
Inftitution, degenerating by Degrees into a Trade> 
and being taken up by molt with no other View 01 
Defign but that of Gain, the Pricfts foon found ii 
their Intereft to difcourage all fuch Speculations aj 
tended co breed a Diflike of that Superftition which 
yielded diem fuch great fecular Emoluments, 

In fome Countries indeed we read, that the Priefls 
were Philofophers too. But tho' we may believe that 
(hey themfelves, by the Exercife of Reafon, difcover'd 
the Vanity of divers of thofe Methods of Religion thac 
had been impos'd on the People ; yet they induftri- 
ouQy conceal'd their Sentiments as Myjlenes not to 
be imparted to the Vulgar, whofe Ignorance was the 
chief Support 'of that profitable Devotion which In- 
tereft taught them to cherilli and improve. At leaft, 
they were not perhaps inclinable to be at the Expence' 
of much Pains in Matters of Speculation, while they 
obfervM the People miglit be treated at a far cheaper 
Rate with trifling Ceremonies and religious Pageantry, 
This is certain, Siat we find 'cm, in the general* tq. 
have been fo far from inftruiiting the People either in. 

better 
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better Principles or Methods of Worihip, rhat they 
rather added to the Impofture, by frequent Invea- 
tions of new and more gainful Fopperies. 

2. Another confiderable Obftrudion to the Increafe 
and Improvement of Divine Knowledge in the former 
Ages ot the World, was Pride or V&nily. This ieems 
to have been the epidemical Difeafe of the Pinlofo- 
fhers. We may trace its Symptoms as well among 
the flovenly Cynkks of Greece, or the favage Gymno- 
fipbijts of Ethiopia, as among the politer Magi oi Per- 
Jm, ox BrachmanioA India. This divided them into 
innuiTJcrablc Faftions, and often caufed their Pliilo- 
ibphy [o degenerate into big Words and infignificant 
Sophiftry i while almoft every Man had a more paf- 
fionate Concern for the Reputation of his Sed:, than 
for the Intcreft of Truth, Arem-vkable Inftance of 
this philofophical Pride is tqbe met with in the Life 
of ApoUonius Tyaneus ; who travellmg \nx.o India zo 
converfe with the Brachmans, was told by them, thac 
he might propofe what Qiieftions he pleafed, fmce he 
was come to Men who knew all Things. And for 
ought appears, by their magical Jugglings, and a 
few quibbling Replies to his QueiHons, they at laft 
lb farimpos'don that Philofopher.as to work him in- 
to a Belief of this their pretended Omnifcience. And 
certainly, when Men once arrive either at fuch a Pitch 
of Diftraftion as to imagine themlelves ignorant of 
nothing, or at fuch a Degree of Folly as to believe 
It concerning others, we need not be furpriz'd if either 
the former Sort lay afide all Endeavours after further 

^biprovement, or the latter negled; ail other Methods, 

^■b depend entirely on the oracular Diftates of fuch 

^^Betenders, 

^^3. Another Hindrance to this Sort of Knowledge, 
was IgnoroMt Zeal. This was the general Unhappi- 
nefs of the Populace, and was a Tool which their 
Priefls very well knew how to ufe to their own Ad- 
ntage. Tlius when Socrates had divulg'd fome No- 
tions 
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rions tending to mar their Trade, they fa i I'd not i 
fet tiie People againft him, and never ceas'd till %.)x._ 
great Man fell a Sacrifice to their Refentmenta 
This, and divers other Inftances of the like Natur^ 
could not but be a very great Mifchief, either by tx^ 
tircly difcouraging Enquiries of this Sort, or at leafl 
by obliging Men to diiremble and difguife their Senw 
tunents. < 

Thefe appear to have been the general Caufes ol 
the little Progrefs of Divine Knowledge in the forma 
Ages of the World. The more particular are to btt 
deriv'd from the peculiar Genius and Conftiturions o£ 
the fcveral Nations and Sefts which have diftinguifli'4 
themfelves in this Sort of Philofophy. Theie were 
the Eafiern Pagans, the Creeks, the Ramans., thc7rttf;» 
and the Chrijiians.. i 

I. The Eastern Pagqm, fuch were the Indians^ 
Chaldeans, Perfiatis, Pbsnicians, Ethiopians, and E* 
gyftians. Thefe appear to have been, in diegeneral.i 
ol" a light, defultory Wit, impatient of Thought^ 
conceited of their Knowledge, fcorning to borrow- 
from others, and backward to communicate of their, 
own. Their Divine Learning was preferVd, or ra- 
ther irrprifon'd, by certain particular Orders or So- 
cieties : Among the Indians by the Bracbmans, a- 
mong the Chaldeans and Perfians by the Zabii and 
Magi, among the Eihiopians by the Gymnofcphifisy 
and among the Egyptians by their Arfepedonapts or 
Priejls. It confifted of certain Cabala's or Rhapfo- 
dies of Traditional Opinions, neither clearly exprefs'd, 
nor, perhaps, well underftood. Thefe they appear 
to have taken upon Truft, convinc'd by no other 
Argument fo much as by the Reputation and Autho- 
rity of their Brahma, Zoroafter, Hermes, and the o- 
ther Introducers of their refpeiftive Superftitions. The. 
Dictates of thefe they eileem'd as facred and unim- 
proveable ; and thought they acquitted themfelves' 
fufficiendy well, by barely traofmitting them fafe to 

iheif 
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their Poftcrities. Their Reputation for Wifdom in 
Divine Matters fcems to have been owing chiefly «> 
their magical Tricks and myftick Ceremonies and 
Hieroglyphicks : It being the general Weaknefs of 
Men moft to admire what they leafb comprehend, 

2. The Greeki. Thefe learn'd the Rudiments of 
their divine Philofophy from the Egyptians. Orphe- 
us, who firft imported the Egyptian Myfteries into 
Greece, began that Commerce, which was carried on 
and improv'd by many of the fucceeding Poets and 
Philofophers i infomuch that it foon became a com- 
mon Praftice to travel into other Countries to rraf- 
fick for Notions, and to pick up ilraggling Tradi' 
tions, which when they came home they drels'd with 
a Grecian Air, and vended for their own. Yet thefc 
were generally the beft of their Philofophers. For 
fuch who kept at home, and fpun their Opinions 
out of their own Brains, (though divers of them Men 
of great Wit antl Indufiry) were, for the niort Parr, 
too much troubled witli the Itch of Innovation, and 
the Ambition of fecming conridera.ble, by fctting 
themfelves at the Head of new Sefls, Hence Ijirung 
perpetual Brawls *, and a confus'd Medley of Opi- 
nions, till their Pliilofophy ftheir Morality except- 
ed) cither vaniHi'd in Sccpticifn), or to a great De- 
gree degenerated into the moft ridiculous Sophiftry. . 

3. The Romans. Theft were at firll a rude un- 
polifh'd People, more addifted to Arms than Arts. 
'Twas a confiderable Time before ihey would admit 
the Greek Philofophy ; partly out of Pride, as fcor- 
oing to be taught by Interiors ; partly out of Poli- 

5, as fearing left ic Ihould fofcen and debafe their 
"^irits. But afterwards, we find they feldom con- 
ler'd a Country, but they were very careful to in- 
oduce its Gods into the Pantheon, and its Arts and 
cienccs into their Academies. The firft of the 
trecian Arts that got Admiflion at Rome, and made 
B Way 

* I'iJ. Luciani Timon. 
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Way for the reft to follow, was Rhetorkk. Thouj 
nothing fecm'd better qualified to abtain a Wclcoi] 
among choJe rough Mortals than die jirt of Perfu 
^o« itlelf, yet its SucceCj was not fo much theEtfedl 
of its own Force, as of another Caufe, Rone wai 
at that time become an Enemy to the Name, as welj 
as to the Power of Kings, and had moulded itleif 
into the Form of a Common- wealth. The fupreme" 
Power refided in the People, and fuch as could befl; 
make their Court to them, ftood the faireft CandU 
dates on alt Eledions to Places of Honour and Proj: 
fit. This made all who afpir'd to Commands in the 
Gommon-weakh, very fond of that Art which gain* 
cd them fo great Influence on the People, and taught 
them to govern their Superiors. Wherefore, we 
need not wonder that Rhetorkk loft nothing, but ra* 
ther improv'd by being tranfplanted to Rome, whert 
no Culture was wanting to render it more flourilli-ng 
than in its native Soil. But as for Philofopby, the 
Cafe was difierent. The Philofophers had wrangled 
themfelves out of much of that Reputation they had 
formerly gain'd. They found but few Dionyfiuffes, 
or Alexaiiden, even in Greece. Bcfides, the Bent of 
the Reman Genius was entirely turn'd upon Action, 
A People bred amidft the Noile of Arms, could find 
but little Convenience for Contemplation. And 
even afterwards, when Philofophy began to be more 
fafhionable at Rome^ we find but few that made ic 
their Bufinefs, The Generality confider'd it chiefly 
as an agreeable Amufement in their Retreats from tiic 
Service of the Publick ; content to ftrike in wiiti 
fome or other of the Grecian Sefts, without at- 
tempting either to let up for themfelves, or to im-. 
prove on the ancient Stock. 

4. The Jeivs. Their Theology appearsto have been 

entirely founded on Divine Revelation. They reafon- 

ed but little upon it for a long Time, having lefs- 

Temptation 
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"Temptarion than other Nations, as enjoying that Sa- 
tisfaSion by a long Series of Miracles and Prediftions, 
which as cffeftually convinced them of the Truth of 
their Revelation, as the immediate Teftimony of 
Reafon could have done. Yet when Miracles and 
Prediifiions became lels frequent, towards the Decli- 
nation of the Jewip State, we find they began 
to philofophile after the Manner of their Neighbours, ' 
cfpecially after their Conqueft by Antiochus Epipba- 
nes, who eredted an Academy at Jcmfakm to in- 
ilruft them in the Pythagorean, Platonick, and Eyi- 
curean Philofophy. Thence fprung divers Scfts, 
and Variety of abfurd Opinions, which, in a great 
Degree continu'd, notwirhftanding the fevere Pro- 
hibition of the Greek Philofophy by the Maccabees. 
In general, they appear to have been no great Ma- 
ftersin the Art of Reafoning; both their ancient and 
modern Philofophy being little elfe but a Medley of 
ridiculous Apophthegms, and extravagant Conceits 
concerning their L,aw and their Traditions, whidl 
they prefer before it. 

5. The Chrijtians. Thefe reafoned but little at 
firft, chiefly from the fame Caufe with the ancient 
Jrws, viz. on account of the frequent Miracles, 
which were more confirming to themfelves, and con- 
viftive to their Adverfaries than Arguments. When 
they began to difpute with the Heathens, they ufu- 
ally fought them with their own Weapons, and con- 
futed them from their own Principles : For the moft 
celebrated Fathers of tiie primitive Church were bred 
in Pintoh School. Yet though the Platonick Philo- 
fophy didfome Service againft tlieir Adverfaries, it 
at fall tum'd to the great Preiudice of themfelves j 
for fome of its Principles not" well fuitirg with di- 
vers of the Doftrines of their Religion, produc'd 
endlefs Difputes, which not a little diltrafted their 
Thoughts, and prevented the Improvement of real 
Knowledge, In Time Plated Philofophy grew out 
B 2 of 
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of Reputation, and Arifiotie (firft introduced by i 
Boetius) began to be ador'd. Then Learning was 
nothing elfe but an Infight into his Opinions, and 

I that was always reputed Truth which he afferced. 
Soon after the Papal Hierarchy was eftabliihed, 
chiefly by Means of the Ignorance and weil-manag'd 
Superfticion of the conquering Bsrharians. Then 
Learning, fuch as it was, was confined to the Con- 
vents, and no Sin fo zealoufly reprov'd and puniih- 
cd in the People as the Sin of knowing too much. 
Men of Parts were every where lifted to fupport a 
pretended Infallibility, and Reafon wasbrib'd to vole 

tin Favour of its two greateft Adverfaries, Igno- 
rance and implicit Credulity. At laft, the Refor- 
mation commenc'd ; Ignorance and Credulity grew 
out of Reputation, and a generous Senft of Liberty 
began to revive. But the curious and tnquifitive 
Part of Mankind, too timorous at firft in the Ufe 
ef the Liberty they had gain'd, inftead of taking 
their own Meafures in the Search of Truth, were 
careful only to reftore the ancient Learning, and 
condemn'd themfelves to dig in the Rubbifti of An- 
tiquity, By this Means they gave a Refurreftion 
to an Infinity oi Opinions, which perhaps had bet- 
ter Iain buried as before i and 'tis but of late that 
People have made an impartial Ufe of their Reafoii, 
and introduc'd a fort of Free Philofophy, which 
yields a better Profpedl of Succefs than ever. 



CHAP. II. 

BY what has been obferved, it apprars, that tti& 
ill Succefs, both of Jews and Chnjiiam^ in En- 
quiries of this Nature, was chiefly owing to their 
too great Affeftation of fome of the Grecian SoStsi, 
of whofe Methods, though we could have given no, 
Account from Hiftory, yet wc might have found 

fuf- 
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fufficient to have produc'd in us no great Opinion of 
their Difcoveries by the Idea Cicero gives us of their 
divine Phiiolbphy in his Book De Naltira Deoriim. 

'Tis the general Obfervation of that learned Ro-' 
man, that nothing can be imagined fo filly and ri- 
diculous which has not found a Patron among tliofc 
Philofbphers, And though they managed fome of 
their Proofs of the Exiftenceofa God with fufficient 
Evidence, yet when they came to treat of his Na- 
ture, he alTures us hefound them fo abfurd and va- 
rious, that he thought it a fruitlefs Labour to reckon 
up their Opinions, For, it feems, they were many 
of them fo fond of Variety, that they liad too little 
Kegard for Truth or Probability ; and were fo care- 
ilil to difagrce from each other, that they fometimcs 
neglcfted to be confident with themfelves. Wliich 
Humour of Novelty and Contradi<5tion has no lels 
difcover'd itfelf on other Occafions, but efpecially in 
their Difputes concerning the material Principle of 
the Univcrfe, and concerning the fvmmum Bonum-^ 
or fupreme Good. 

How malignant an Influence thofe DiUcntions 
have had on an Age, which is ftill too generally in- 
clin'd to limit the utmoft Extent of Science by the 
Opinions of the Ancients, is evident. Multitudes are 
tempted to doubt of, and not a few to disbelieve 
what appears to have been fo little underftood by 
thofe mighty Pretenders, And even fuch who pro- 
fefs a confirm'd and fettled Perfuafion of the Exif' 
tence of a God, are yet, for the moft Part, difpo- 
fed to lay afide all Enquiries into the Perfeftions of 
his Nature, as Things entirely above their Sphere 
and Capacity. ' 

Yet, left the Underftandings of Men fhould ap- 
pear with lefs Variety than in former Ages, we have 
another Sett of Gentlemen devoted to the Carte/taa 
Afelapbyficks, who would perfuade us, that the Deity 
is the plaineft and moft evident Thing in Nature, 
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That every Man brings into tlie World an 
Jdf a oi' St God, or a Confucarion of Atlieifm, as id 
were, engraven on liis own Mind. And that : 
we have not from thence a fufficiently clear and di^l 
ftinft Knowledge of our Maker, 'tis not for Wan 
of Light and Perfpicjity in theObjoft, but througl 
a wilful Blindnefs, and tlie moft culpable Inadver- 
tency in ourfelves. 

As for the Gentlemen of the former Perfuafion, it 
would, I conceive, be to little Purpofc to go a- 
bout to convince tliem of the PofTibilJty of a f^ 
■ tisfeflory Knowledge of the Deity by Arguments, 
iinlefs we could make the Experiment, and convince 
them. by the Succefs of the following Effay. 

And as for the latter Sort, I perfuade my felf, it 
would be alike inipertinenc, in thJs Place, to Ipend 
Time in arguing againfl: their pretended innate Idea, 
when the whole Tucceeding Difcourfe will, 'tis hoped, 
be the beft Confutation of it. For if it can be 
made appear, that God lias given us tlie Ability of 
acquiring a fufficient Knowledge of Himfelf inthe 
Way of Reafoning, it will, 'tisconceiv'd, be abun- 
dantly clear.how uiinecefTary it is to fuppofe any fuch 
Epicurean Prolepfis^ or Anticipation of the Ufe of 
Reafon, as js imply'd by the Opinion of an inmate 
Idea. For as the late excellent Mr. Locke obfer- 
ved, 'twere itnfertiiicM to imagine the Ideas of Co- 
burs to he innate in any Being to whom God has given 
Sight. 

Nor ought it to be objefted, that becaufe fo ma- 
ny make fo little Ufe of their Faculties, therefore 
we muft have Recourfe to an innate Idea, if we pre- 
tend to account for the Univerfality of the Belief of 
a God. For admitting the Idea of a Divine Being 
tobcasuniverfat as they fuppofe, how (hall we be 
aflur'd, that this fuppos'd Univerfality is not ow- 
ing to Tradition ? As this Negative is impoffible to 
bspov'd,-fo, on the contrary, it feenis no difficult 
... Matter 
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MatKT CO make appear from the Teftimony of for- 
mer Ages, tKat there has aftually been an ancient 
imniemorial Tradition of the Formation of the 
World by a beneficent, wife, and moft powerful 
Being : Which Tradition alone was fufficienc to dif- 
fufe the Principles of Religion as unlverfally as the 
pretended innate Idea is conceiv'd to have done. 



CHAP. III. 

1 HOUGH the Authority of Tradition, if it' 

appears to have been perpetual and uninter- 

jWpted, will ever have its due Weight with all con- ■ 
fidering Men, yet when a Thing is capable ofother 
Troof, nothing is fo grateftil and convidive as the 
immediate Teftimony of Reafon. Wherefore, tho" 
by the Means of Education and Example, we have 
receiv'd a general traditional Notion of^the Exiftence 
and Perfections of the Deity, and of the Precepts 
and Obligations of Religion, yet 'tis very fit, that 
in a Matter of fo great Concern, we fhould make 
ufe of fuch Afiiflrance as Reafon is capable of yield- 
ing us. This is what I (hall now attempt to do. 

Tho' fome too nice * Metaphyfuiam have of lats 
been teaching us to doubt of the very fundamental 
Principles of all Certainty, yet I perfuade my felf, 
none that is not dispos'd to trifle, will expeft great- 
er Evidence of any thing, than what immediately 
arifes fi^m the Internal Ccnfcimifnefs which we have 
ofour own Exiftence, and the concurrent Tejiij/iony 
of our external Senfes. 

Now the Exiftence of a God, or tnefl perfe^ Be- 
pg, is a moft direft and natural Confequence of 
"""at Confcioufnefs which we have of our own Ex- 
may appear from the following Reflexions. 
B 4 As 
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As we have infallible Evidence that we ourfelves 
are, fo from thence we may Uave no lefa AlTurancc 
thai fomething has ever been. For fuppofing that 
there once was nothing at all exifting, we may be 
aa fure that neither we» nor any other Being, could 
at all have been, as either that Nothing could not 
produce Sometliing, or tliat Something could not 
produce itfelf. 

'Twas therefore never doubted by any fober Rea- 

foner, that fome Being eternally was. The only 

Queftion has been concerning the Nature of an E- 

, ternal Being \ which to difcover will be the chief 

Defignof the enfuing Enquiry. 

Now, in the firft Place 'tis evident, tlut an eter- 
nal Being was a necejfary Being. The Reafon is, 
becaufe it was without Beginning, For 'tis as cer- 
tain, that a Being which was without Beginning 
was nepelTary, as that there never was any Poiribili-" 
ty of its not having been. 

In the next Place, 'tis clear not only that an ori- 
ghwl eternal Being was neceflary, or fuch as could 
not but have been ; but likewife that it was an ab- 
(dutely necejfary Being, which by Confequence muft 
ever continue to be. 

By an abfoluiely necejfary Being, I underftand fuch 
a Being as ever contain'd a neceflary Reafon of its 
own Exiftence in its very Nature, without the leaft 
Dependence cither on the free Eledion of its own 
Will, or on the Caufaliiy of any other Being. 

That tiiere could be no other Being on whoft 
Catifality fuch an eternal or neceflary Being could 
depend, is fdf-evident. And that the free Eledion 
o\ its own Will could be no Reafon of its neceflary 
Jilxiftence, is no lefs manittft. Confequently, the 
Jleafon of its necefliiry Exiftence muft have been ei- 
ther included in its very Nature, or elfe there muft' 
have been no Reafon of it at all ; which is abfurd. 
But to include a neceflary Reafon of its Exiftence ii 
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MS very Nature, without the lead Dependence ei- 
ther on its own free Will, or on tlic Caufality of 
any other Being, is (as we before obferv'd) to be 
abfolucely necellary. 

'Tis therefore clear, both that there is an eternal 
Independent Being, and that fuch a Being cannot 
but be abfoJutely neceflary. Our next Attempt 
muft be to gain a more particular Knowledge oif 
fiich a Being. To which End, it is conceiv'd, we 
need only to confider the Nature and Import of an 
ahfolute Heceffily of Exifience. 

In the general, it muft, I think, be confcfs'd, 
that there is Ibmerhing in the very Idea of an ahfo- 
lute Neccffity of Exiftence which ftrikesaconfiderate 
Mind, and difpofes it to believe tliat the Refafonof 
fuch Necefficy muft be fomcwhat very wonderful : 
Therefore the moft natural, as well as the moft pro- 
bable Method of acquiring a more particular Know- 
ledge of an abfolutely neceflary Being, is to make 
fome Enquiry into that Reajon of necelTary Exif- 
tence, which we obferv'd it to include and poflels : 
Tp which End I IhaU proceed by Steps. 

Firfti 'Tis, I conceive, demonltrable, that the 
Reafon Of an ablblute NecelCty of Exiftence, 
Hf^an import no lefs than All atUial Peyfe^m; ; or 
^Khat there is no Kind or Degree of Ferfe(^ion 
^Kvhich is not included in the Nature of an abfolute- 
^" 4y neceOary Being. For though we (hould fuppofe 
divers abfolutely necefiary Beings, yet it would be 
abfurtl to imagine any one of them (liould necefliirily 
■ipoflcfs either more or greater Perfciftion tha,n ano- 
iber 1 they being equally neccfTary or independent 
I Exiftence, and therefore not neceffarily unequal 
.; any Refpeit. And if not neceftariiy unequal, they 
f^ould not but be neceftariiy equal. For the Inequali- 
V ty, if any.mufthave been abfolutely neceflary. Buc 
'" we fuppofe but One abfolutely necefiary or inde- 
awienc Being, 'twiU be yst more evident, that 
That 
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That Being muft poficfs all aiftual Perfedion, whe« 
ther we conceive ic (wicb the Atheift) to be the?, 
only Being, or (with the Theiil:) to be the Author 
of all other Beings. For that the Only Being mult 
poflefs all adual Perfeftion, is no lefs than felf-evi^ 
dent i and that the Author of all other Beings can^ 
himfelt want nothing of that Perfeftion which hei 
has communicated to his Effefts, is undeniable. 

Again, 'tis, J conceive, equally certain, that the 
Reafon of an abfolute NecelTity of Exiltence can 
import no lefs than all pJfiUe Pe?fenion -, and by 
Confcquence, that no imaginable Acceffion of any 
Sort could have render'd an abfolutciy neceffary Bev 
ing more perfcift than it actually is. 

My Argument is this. 

Nothing exifts with an abfolute or independene 
Neceflity, but fuch a Being whofe Nature abfolutc- 
iy excludes the very Poffibility of ceafing to be. 

But no Nature can abfoiutely exclude the very 
Poflibility of ceafing to be, unlcfs it abfoiutely ex- 
cludes all poflibie Imperfeftion. The Reafon is, bc- 
caufe where-ever any Imperfeftion is, there it can 
be no abfolute Impoflibility (or Contradiftion) for 
sny other (even the utmoft) Imperfection to be ; and 
confequently there may be a Poflibility of ceafing to - 
be ; which is the utmoft Imperfcftion. 

Therefore, fince the very Nature of an abfoiutely 
neceflary Being abfoiutely excludes the Poflibility of 
ceafing to be, it can be for no other Reafon, than 
becaufe it abfoiutely excludes all poflible Imper- 
fcftion. 

But that Being whofe Nature abfoiutely excludes 
all poflible Imperfedlion, cannot but poflels or in- 
clude all poffible Perfedion, The Reafon, is, be- 
caufe the Want or Abfence of any poflibie Perfedion 
is an Imperfe&ion. 

Thus, in Oppofition to the Aflertors of the Eter- 
nity of Matter or Body, it may be firmiy dctnonftra- 

W4 
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ted to be and to have been eternally an abfoJute Impof- 
fibiliiy or Concradiftion, that an original eternal 
Being fliould he other than molt pertet^, (which 
Matter, we are fure, is not) from the abfolute In- 
confiftence tiiat there is between the abfolute Ne- 
ceflity of its Exjftence, and the leail poflible Imper- 
fe^on. 



CHAP. IV. 

BEING advanced thus far, we may, with the 
greaceft Afliirance, affirm that there isa God, 
i. e. an eternal, independent, abfolutely necejfary, and 
mnfi ■perjeil Being. Of this, I think, there can be 
IH> doubt, whatever Doubt there may be with Re- 
r^encc to fome particular Notions of his Perfec- 
I'tion. 

I , In order to a more particular Difcovery of the 
P Nature of a Being, which we are affurcd pofietTes the 
I highell poflible Pcrfcd:ion, it will be neceffary care- 
I ftiily toconfider the general Idea of PerfeElion. For 
I rfiis, though perhaps not ufually confider'd as it de- 
■fcrves, is the Standard whereby we are to form oar 
I particular Ideas of the Nature of an eternal inde- 
I pendent Being in the enfuing Enquiry. 
I The Word Perfelt, was firlt ufed with Reference 
I Bo artificial Things, as fignifying that whidi was 
I finilK'd, or hilly fuiced to the End for which it was 
i defign'd by the Arcift. But afterwards, we find it 
I jvas adopted by the Philofophers, and ufed In more 
[ than one Senfe in their Reafonings on Natural and 
Mciaphyfical SubjaJls. 

In the general, that Is fiid by Philofophers to be 
I perfe«?l, which contains whatever is included in the 
L Idea whicii they have of its Nature. They con- 
■ceiv? a Thing to be thus perfect, fometimes in an 
Vir abfolulCt 
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ahfilute, fomcrimes in a relative Senfc, In the ahjh-'' 
hite Scnfe, that only, (ay they, is perfeSl, whofc 
Nature comprehends an abfolutely infinite Number' 
of Kinds and Degrees of Perfection, And in this- 
Scnfe an eternal independent Nature is iifually' 
laid to be perfect. In the relative Senfc, any Bcing^ 
is denominated perfeH, which wants nothing of thxi'^ 
wfiich belongs to its particular Nature. 

But whether there Is in reality any fuch Thing as 
an ahfolute Perfection in cKe Senfe before explained, 
may well dcferve our Enquiry. 

That an eternal independent Nature cannot but 
have ever been moft abfoiute, or cxclufive of any 
proper Caufe, is, it is confefs'd, no lefs than felf- 
evident. By Confequence, the Perfeftion which 
is neceflary to fuch a Nature, muft be allow'd tO' 
be moft abfolute in the fame Senfe. Yet it is hum- 
bly conceiv'd, this doch not hinder but that the 
nmioit pofTibie Perfetion may not be abfolute in 
the other Senfe ; or that it may not confift in an ab- 
folutely infinite Number of Kinds and Degrees, but 
in an immutable determinate Relation to all capable 
Otgefts. To aflert that it confifts in an abfolutely 
infinite Number of Kinds and Degrees, Is, I con- 
ceive, to obfcure its Idea by unnecelTary and inex- 
plicable Difficulties ; for as much as the Idea of 
the utmoft poflfible Perfeftion cannot poflibly be 
form'd with an abfolute Infinity of Number, buc" 
may very well be form'd withouE it. 

This will eafily appear from the Nature of Num- 
her. 

If any Number (or Arithmetical Quantity) is ab- 
folutely or infinitely great, it can be for no other 
Reafon, than becaufe 'tis abfolutely (or in its very 
Nature) incapable of Increafe, without an abfolute 
Contradi(ftion. But the very Nature of all Quan- 
city infers, on the contrary, a Neceffity of Increafe, 
on the Suppoficion of the leaft Addition. For all 
C^an- 
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■Quantities fixing of the lame general Nature) tnuft 
feverally bear a Proportion to each other. For Ex' 
ample. That can be no Unit which, by the Addi- 
tion of one Unit, will not become two. And by 
Parity of Reafon, that is no Million which, by 
the Addition but of a fingle Unit, will not increafe 
to the Grcatnefs of a Million and an Unit. For if 
it be but a Million after the Addition of the Unit, 
*ds plain, it muft before that Addition, have been 
lefs than a Million by an Unit. The like may be 
faid of all Quantity. But of this more at large 
hereafter. 

Thefe Refledions, which are felf-evident, (or as 

plain as that three and two make five) are entirely 

deftruftive of the Suppofition of an abfolule Per- 

. ..fc^ion confining in an abfclutely infinite Number of 

TfcKinds and Degrees, Whereas, on the corrtrary, 

lOthing can be more eafy and inteUigible than the 

!»Iotion of Perfection in the relative and determinate 

ufe. For in this Senfe,Perfedionis plainly the fame 

■^With Sujjidency. According to which Notion of it, 

■ ,*tis evident, that as among Inferior Beings, that on- 
1 .Jy can be faid to be perfedl in its Kind, which pof- 
L Icflt's whatever is ncceflary to qualify it for attaining 
Vits particular End -, fo only fuch a Being can pofieis 

the utmofl: polTible Perfeflion as is all-fufficient, or 

■ naturally and independently qualiBed for all fit and 
fuitable Ends. 

To explain this genera! Conclufion by particular 
Inftances. The Perfedtion of efleftive Power may 
very well conflft in its bearing an immutable Rela- 
tion of Proportionatenefs to all fit and capable Ob- 
jeftsoffuch Power in general, or in its being inde^ 
pendendy fufficient to effeft or produce whatever 
, IS fit, and implies not a Contradidlion : For to fucb 
Power, though we ihould imagine farther Degrees 
> be addible, yet fince they would be in vain, or 
) no JPurpofe, they could not render it more per- 

feft 
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fed by their Acceflion. The like may be faid 
Wifiom^ Knotvledge, or any other Powers or Pro- 
perries i the Eltimate of whofe Perfedtion is, it i* 
conceiv'd, no otherwife to be made than with rA 
lation to their Objects either aiftual or poffible. * - 

And as the Perteiftion of Properties or Attributes 
is to be iinderftood to confift in a Relation of Pra 
portionatenefs to all fuitable and capable Obje6H; 
fo the Pcrfeftion of ■S'«^ii«ff , (however we may coit* 
ceive it) muft, it iecms, confift in a like RelatloU 
to its Properties. And thus, that muft be the mofl 
perfeft Subftance which is the necefiary Subjeft t 
the moft excellent and perfect Properties. 



CHAP. V. 

THE Necenity with which an original eternal 
Being exifts, is, it feems, the Source of all 
the Knowledge we are directly capable of acqiiirlng- 
of its Nature. Therefore, fmce the Difcovery of^ 
one Property of that Neceftity (viz. its Ahfolutentfsy 
has already led us to the Knowledge of the Su- 
preme Pertedion or AU-fufficicncy of fuch a Being, 
it may not be amils, before we proceed to a parti- 
ailar ConfideratJon of that Pcrfcdion, to enquire 
what other Property of original Neceffity is dif- 
coverable by us. 

When we refleft on the Neccflity with which 
fomething ever exifted, wc find, that next to its 
Abjolulertej'st or Independence, nothing is more ob- 
vious to our Thoughts than its Unity. 

That the mention'd Neceffity of an original Be- 
ing was Owf as well as Abfolute, is certain, becaufc 
the internal Reafon of it was umform, and there- 
fore not necefiary to more than one Being. 

To 

• See Mr, Ltctt in ihe Beg. of his Chap, of I"/iie): 
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^(* To make this appear we need only to reflect, that 
though Something ever exifted without a Caufe, 
yet Nothing could exift without a Reafon of its 
Exiftence \ and likewife that the Reafon of the 
Exiftcnce and abfolute Neccflity of an eternal un- 
caus'd Being was ever included in its own Nature : 
Which Reafon of abfolucely neceflary Exiftence, 
we have proved to be the utmoft poflible Per- 
faftion. 

Now, that Perfeftion, which is the internal Rea- 
fon of abfolutely neceflary Exiftence, 'is, and ever 
was uniform, and capable of exifting in one and 
the fame Being, and that therefore it could not be 
the abfolutely neceflary Reafon of the Exiftence 
of more than one Being as its Subject, is certain. 
For there is no Inconfiltence or Contrariety in 
Perfedion. Perfedtion is only of Good ; of Evil 
there is no Pcrfeftion ; for Evil confifts in De- 
fe(S. Therefore an Oromafdes and Atimanius (which 
fome have imagin'd to be two eternal Beings, who 
were the neceflary Principles of Good and Evil^ 
can have no Place in the Nature of Things. 

It cannot indeed be denied, that the general No- 
tion of Perfeiflion includes Variety of Ideas, fuch as 
iVifdom, Power, i^c. But then, this Variety, we 
may be aflur'd, is uniform and confiftent, and 
confequently could be no abfolutely neceflary Rea- 
fon of the Exiftence of more than one eternal Be- 
ing. Therefore to deity an yipoHo, and an Hercules^ 
or to make diftinft Deities of IVifdom and Pffwer\ 
was to attempt to divide that Supreme Perfeftion; 
which was ever One and Undivided. 

The Sum of the Argument is this : 

Every Thing that exifls muft: have a Rea/o» (if 
not aCaufi) of its Exiftence. 

The Reafon of the Exiftence of an eternal, ab- 
clj ncggflary Bong, is contained in its very Na- 
^ti ^-' • cure. 
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ture, and is (as was proved) no lefs tlian the ulmoM 
foffthU PerfeStion. 

Perteiftion is uniform, i. e. all pofllblcPerfecaiorM 
agree in one common uniform Nature, or they agrej 
in the general Nature and Notion oi Goodnefs -, whiclj 
admits of no Inconfiftence or Contrariety. . 

Since all poffibic Perfections agree in one commoif 
Nature, which admits of no Inconfiftence or Coiwl 
trariety, they could not neceflarily require morvJ 
than one original Subjedt ; (or which is the fame) I 
they could not be an abfolutely neceffary ReafortJ 
of the Exiftence of more than one eternal abfolut6--J 
]y necelTary Being. 

Therefore to fuppofe more than one eternal ab-*l 
folutely neceffary Being, is to fuppofe abfolute Ne-'T 
ceffity of Exiftence, without an abfolutely neceflary 
Reafon of it : Which is no lefs an Abliirdity, than 
it would be to fuppofe an Etftft without a Caufe. 

The Refuk of the whole is, that there is but one 
eternal abfolute Neceffity included in and founded 
on the utmoft Perieftion, and by Confequence buc 
one eternal abfolutely neceflary Being, who is the 
Subject in which alone all poflible Perfeftions and 
Degrees of Perfedtion arc united, and from wliich 
all communicated Perfection flows. 



CHAP. VI. 

BY difcovering the Supreme Perfection of the 
one eternal independent Being in the general, 
we have laid a firm Foundation for fome more par- 
ticular Knowledge of that Super-eminent Nature. 
For fince eternal abfolute Neceflity, being founded 
on Perfection, could not but admit of all the Va- 
riety included in the Nature of Perfection ; as wc 
cannot but afcribe to the eternal and moft perfect 
Being, whatever Excellencies we are acquainted 
with. 
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Wth, fo we are obliged to believe it may poflcfi 
many others of which we have no Ideas. For cer- 
tainly we need not imagine eithef our Natures of 
our Acquaintance with the World to be fuch, as to 
render our Ideas the adequate Mcafures of tlie Su- 
preme Perfcftion. Theutmollwe arc able to do, is 
to confider what Ideas compofe the general Notion 
we have of Perfection, and in what Manner they are 
CO be conccivM with reference to that Being which 
we are affured poflefles the utmoft poJlible Perfec- 
tion. 

But before we proceed to produce a Scheme of the 
particular Ideas which make up our general No- 
tion of PerfefJtion, it muft be obierv'd, that Per- 
fedlion or Sufficiency may be confider'd, either 
with reference to the Being to which it belongs, or 
with refped: to other Beings ; Which will occafion 
a twofold Diftribution of our Ideas of the Supreme 
or Divine Perfeftion. 

I. Our Ideas of the Divine Pcrfedion with refe*- 
rence to the Deity Himfelf, for his Seif-fufficiency) 
are of two Sorts, viz. cither Primary or Secendar). 
Of the former Sort arc, 

1. Self-aSfiviiy, or Vital Power. 

2. IfiteUigeftce, or Self-Confcloufnefs, 

3. Liberty, or a free felf-determining Power with 
regard to what is term*d External Aftion ; in which 
it IS the leading or firft moving Principle. 

Thcfe two laft Ideas reprefent Powers which muft 

be conceiv'd as founded on the vital Power or Self- 

a flivitv. 

Kg. 'Tis, I confefs, the ufual Opinion, that the DI- 

jHoe Effeflive Power, in its fijll Latitude, is nothing 

■ Vfe but a Power of Willing j or that to •will and to 

effeB are, with regard to the Deity, the very fame. 
But with all due Submiflion, 'tis conceiv'd, that the 
Power of Willing, as it regards what is called Ex- 
^ ul Aftion, includes an Ability not only of chu- 
C fing 
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fing a particular Aft, but likewife of determining 
fome other Power to the Execution ot it. And 
chough we may, in cerLun Cales, have no other 
Idea ot the Manner of afting diftinft from that (rf 
pure Wi'liiig or Chullng, yet Modefty will teach 
us to believe there may be more and more per- 
feifl Manners of A-fling than we ("who derive all our 
Ideasof Power from imperfcift Agents) are acquain- 
ted with. And fo much the rather, fince our Idea 
of a mere Power of Willing or Chufing is too nar- 
row to rcpnfcnt the Divi;ie Effciftive Power j and 
confequently the Uie of the Word IVtll, fo as to fig- 
nify either that Power or its Aftion, rather obfcures 
than explains the Matter. For to us 'tis inconceiv- 
able how a pure Aft of the Will can immediately 
produce or efieft any thing. And accordingly Vd- 
uim reckons it among tlie Abfui-dities which he fays 
neceflarily attend the Belief of a God, that we muft, 
as ufual, alTert his Will and efti;ftive Powerio be the 
fame ; but to proceed. 

From thefe three primary Ideas of the Divine Per- 
feftioii confider'd with regard to the Deity hirofelt, 
refult three others, which ipay be term'd SeconJa: 

1 . Spiriiuality. Which is a complex Idea ioclu- 
ding the three prira4ry ones. 

2. CofiJidJiey, or Immutability. An Idea reful- 
ting from that of Spiniua/ily confider'd as Perfe^. i 

3. Hap^nefs. An IdeanecefTariJy rcfulting fi'oqi 
the two laft mentioned, and conftituting, together, 
with them, our Idea of the moft perfeft Being con^ 
fider'd as he is in Himfdf. , 

II. The Divijie FgrfeSlion or Sufficiency with re- 
gard to other Beings, may likewife be coniider'i 
in a twofold Reipeft ; with relation to Beings eithcj 
merely pqffible or a^lually cxififKl. In the fori 
Refpeft it yields us three other Ideas, viz. 

I. Omni- 
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t. Ommpolence or Almighty Power. An Idearc-_ 
fuldng chiefly from that ot Helf-a^ivity. 

1 . W\fhm. Which Idea we derive frahi the Con* 
fideration of che Divine Intelligence. 

3. Ommfcience, or PerfeS Knowledge, An Idea 
form'd chiefly by the Confideration ot the Divine 
Liberty. 

All thefe Ideas reprefent fuch PerfeSions as 3 
ufually term'd Ba/wm/, asoppofcd to moral. 

Correfpondently to thefe three Ideas of the Divine 
Sufficiency with regard to other Beings confider'd as 
merely poflible, there are three others which we 
derive from our confidcring it with regard to other 
Beings as actually exiftent, viz, 

I. Goodnefs QT Benevolence. An Idea chiefly re- 
fulting fix>m the Confideration of the free Effeds of 
Omnipstence in the Creation and Sujlentaiion of the 
Univerfe. 

1. Government. An Idea derived from our View 
both of the beautiful Order of the inanimate Parts 
of the World, and of the regular Frame and Ma- 
nagement of the Irrational and Inielligent : WJilcfc^ T 
are particularly confider'd as the Etfeds of Divine3 
fVifdom, To this Idea are reducible thofc of Holineft^M 
Mercy., JuJUce, and Veracity j as being Ideas deriaT 
ved from the Confideration of the Exercife of t 
Divine Wifdom in governing the World. 

3. Providence., ftriiftly fo call'd. Which Idea \*J 
owe moil immediately to the Exerdfe of OmmfcieneiS 
I fay moft immediately ; for the Wifdom and PowmI 
er of the Eternal Being will appear to be likewifc 
moft brightly difplay'd in all his AAs of Provi- 
dence. 

Thefe three laft Ideas, with whatever Ideas iJiey ^ 
may include, denote no particular Perfedions of d ~ 
Divine Nature, but are Notions form'd in ourl 
unwinds by the Confideration of the Exercife of the 
Perftitions vrith regard to the Crcatarej. 
C 2 And 
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And thefe are the Ideas which reprefent fuch Attrl- 

buccs as are ufuAlly called moral ones. 

From thefe Hircc !'.ie.is it is thac we derive our Idea 
of the Divine Omniprefence ; tho' moft immediately 
from (he firft, viz. thiit of the Divine Goodnefs in 
creating and liillnining the World. 



CHAP. VII. 

HAVING thus taken a View of our Ideas 
of the Supreme or Divine Perfe^ion in fuch 
Order as they feem moft naturally either to be com- 
prehended in or to be deduced from the general Idea 
of Perfeftion, we may now proceed to confider 
them diftindlly, and to the general Demonftration 
may add the Proofs of each in particular : Which 
will likewifc be fo many additional Proofs of rheEx- 
iftence of a God, 

I. The firft Idea included in our general Notion 
of Pcrfedion, we obfervd to be Self-aSiivity. Now, 
that the Eternal Being is vitally and independently 
afiiive, appears not only from the general Notion 
or Idea of his Perfeilion, but had we form'd no 
fuch genera! Idea, would have been abundantly evi- 
dent from the Motion we obferve in the World. 

If we believe our Svnfes, we cannot doubt of the 
Reality of Motion. But 'tis undeniable that tjic i 
Motion we are fenfible of, muft have been either ab- I 
Ibkitely uncaui'd, or if caus'd, it muft have been the I 
EffeSi either of eternal Matter,, or clfe of fome eceiwl 
nal immaterial felf-adive Principle. •'! 

If abfolutely uncaus'd, it muft have been an eter^^ 
nal natural Property either of All Matter, or at leaft 
of fome particular Portion or Portions of Matter. 

If it was the Efe3 of Eternal Matter^ it muft 

have been either Temporal (or with Beginning,) or 

Eternal ("or without B^inning.) If Temporal, it 

muft 
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muft have been begun by the Afti'on of fome free 
or indetermin'd elective Principle, eflentiai cither to 
the whole Mafs of Matter, or at leaft to fome par- 
ticular Portion or Portions of it. If Eiernal, it niuft 
have proceeded eitJier from fome Aclion of Matter 
bent towards fome particular Point or Points, or 
eife from fome Adiion- chat was indifferent to every 
Side. All thefe Hypothefes will be comprehended 
and explained under the following Propofitions. 

I. The Motion -we perceive in tix tVorld was soft, , 
sbfolulely uncaus'd^ or an eternal natural Profett 
either of all Matter, or of a}iy of its Parts. 1 

By Mailer, or Bsdy, I underftand the Subftanctf' ^ 
of which all the Parts of the vifible Univerfe confift. 
Thefc we know to be made up of a Multitude of 
(olid, moveable, and divifible Particles, having ("as 
well as the greater Parts) an Aptitude to communi- 
cate Motion by Impulfe. But whether any other 
Properties belong either to the whole Mafs ofMaXt, . 
ter, or to any of its Parts, is difputed. "" 

As for Moliortt 'tis a fimple Idea, and therefol 
neidierneeds nor admits Explanation. 

That Motion was not abfolutely uncaus'd, or » 
eternal natural Property of j^U Mailer, may app* 
from the following Reflexions. 

Ftrfiy It has been already prov'd, that a Being 
that was eternal and abfolutely uncaus'd, muft have 
been abfolutely neceflary, or of fuch a Nature as 
rcnder'd it an abfolute Contradidion for it to ceafe 
CO be. Now 'tis clear, that this both was and is 
equally true of whatever is pofitive and natural to 
fuch a Being 1 for as much as it cannot but he with 
ihe very fjme Necefficy as is the Being to which ic 
belongs. If then both the Motion of Matter and 
its Diredion were natural to it and abfolutely 
uncaus'd, it clearly follows that they ever had and 
flyer will have an abfolutely neceiTary Connc<Sion 
|lh Miittw, Whereas on the contrary, though it 
C 3 Ihould 
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fhould be admitted that not a Particle in the Uni- 
verlc is abfoluiely at Reft, yet 'cis certain that Mat- 
ter and Modon, and Motion and its particular Di- 
tiBJoa, have no fuch neceffary or effential Conoco. 
tion with eich other, as will be Ihewn under dw". 
third Propofiiion. 

Again, if Motion was abfolutely uncaus'd, ot aip 
ecernal abfolutely necelTary natural Property of All' 
Matter, it follows that it was neceflary to everyi 
Particle of Matter in the fame Degree withoot 
any Variety. For fince there is nothing in Natnrt 
capable of inferring any Variety in original Nccefi 
fity, but only Perfe(5tion, on which it was founded,' 
and which likewife infers its Unity, 'tis clear that all 
the Particles of Matter, and their Properties, iflup- 
pos'd to have been uncaus'd, and to haveexifted by*,' 
^ecelTuy not founded on PerfL'(Jlion, ( which Neceflity 
muft have been not only One but abfolucely Simple)' 
muft be alTcFted to have been without the leaft Variety* 

But if Motion was neceflary to every Particle of 
Matter in the fame Degree witiiout the leaft Variety, 
'tis clear that ewery Particle muft have moved alike.' 
Both comparacive Reft and Increafe of Velocity 
mull have been equally impoflible. A conftant U- 
niformicy muft have difplay'd itfclf throughout unji 
verfal Nature j and there could have been no Dif-i 
ference between the Motion of a Mote or Duft 
the Sun beams and that of a Whirlwind. 

And then as for the latter Part of this Propofil 
tion, viz. 'that Metisn was bo eternal natural Pri 
ferty of any particular Part or Parts of Matter ; 't . 
no lefs manifeft. For fince original Neceffity, whe- 
ther CDnceiv'd as founded on Perfection or notj 
muft, aswe juft nowobferv'd, be fuppos'd to have 
been ever one, it follows, that if the Parts and Pro- 
perties of Matter exifted by one and the fame Ne^ 
ceffity, 'tisabfurdto imagine any of thofe Parts t<j 
have neceflarijy poflefs'd a Property which anothe* 

Part 
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Part as ncceflTarily wantwl. For this is to conceive 
the one eternal Necefllty to have been ciifFerent, 
even while it is fuppofed to have been the fame. 

a. Motion was net a temporal EffeSf produced hy 
eternal Matter by virtue of any free eltSitve Prin- 
ciple ejfentiai either to the whole Mafs of Mattery or to 
any of its Parts. 

That liich a free Principle of Adtion ("if any fuch^ 
muit have been eiiential to alt Matter, or an abfo- 
Jutely necefTary Property of the whole Mafs, is ma- 
nifeft from the Principles already eftabltfli'd. Fojl 
the one abfolute eternal Necetlity (however coiiMJ 
cciv'd) could admit of no Difference of Propertte 
in ditfi-'rent Parts of Matter. This, by the Way, 
dcftroys the Suppofition of an eternal material Seul 
of the f^erld. 

But though fome Atheiftical Materialifts have 
thought fit to beftow the Property of Intelligence 
either on the whole Mafsof Matter (as did Spimza^) 
or on every diftindi Particle of it (as Mr. Ilohbes 
feems to have done,_) yet none ever aflerted either 
the Whole or any Part of it, to poffefs an eflfertial 
liberty or Freedom of Ai^ion ; without which 
there could have been no ProduAion or Beginning 
of MoiitHi. And indeed, as we juft now obferv'd, 
had they been inclined to afcribe Freedom of Ac- 
tion but to any one Part of Matter, they wtmld 
have been obliged to afcribe the ftme Freedom to 
all : Which had they done, they could not have 
feil'd of a Confutation from every Man's Expe- 
rience. 

5. Motion was net an eternal EffeSf of Matter hy 
virtue 0/ any A£tion bent towards fome particular Point 
_ ^ Points. 

-That an eternal or ncceffary Aftion (if theCaufi 
E Motion) could not but be inwriably bene ti^ 



s one particular Point, 



For fince cb# 



'cr from which the A-ition is fuppofed to Ivive 
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eternally or neceffarily proceeded, could not 1 
ad as well ascxift with one and the fame immu 
table Nfceflity, it follows rhat its Adion could ; 
mit ol no Diftercnce or Change of Directions. Thi 
abiblutcly dcilroys the Chance of Epcurus. 

And though any Man Ihould fuppofe the im^i 
nary eternal Matter to have been intelligent j yt 
this could have made no Difference, For it'boti 
the Attion and its Direction were neceflary or itn 
mutable, they could not but abfolutely exclude i 
felf-determining Power (or a Power of differently di 
reding the Aftion^ from their Subied ; withoa 
jvhjch. Intelligence could effed nothing. 

But i conceive 'tis fufficiently demonftrabic, ths 
there couJd be no fuch thing as a proper eternal BA 
fed of any Caufe. For fince whatever was eternal^ 
was neceflary ; and fince the Neceflity with which 
an original eternal Being exifted was perfectly oiM 
and uniform, it follows that it could not admit ( 
fuch an eternal pr neceflary Diftindion as that ( 
Caufe and EfFed. For whatever uniform Diftinc* 
tion or Variety was included in the Nature of Fen 
fcdion, this we may be aflured was not ; both bo* 
caufe Liberty is a Perfedion, and to be an ESei^j 
or to be eflentially dependent, is a great Imperfec 
tion. 

Notwithftanding this, fome (who had no Notioi 
of the Perfedion of the original Being) have no] 
feil'd to make Motion an eternal Effed of a fup 
pos'd eternal Adion of Matter immutably bent i 
defcend, but with Variety of Inclinations or Direc 
tions. Such Adion was ihs Gravitation of the £pictt 
ream : Which we fliall briefly confider. 

■Tiswell known to have been the Opinion of Ei 
picurus, and other ancient and modern Materialiftiq 
that every Atom or Particle of Matter neceflaril| 
or immutably pofleflcs a certain determinate Gra^ 
yity or Weight independent pf any other Being ( 
whicq 
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which Gravity, by its Aftion of Graviranon, they 
fuppofed CO have been the eternal or neceflary Caufe 
ot Motion ; though fit the fame time they abfurdly 
imagin'd Chance to have been, as it were, the Direc- 
tor of Motion. 

Concermng thefe Philofophcrs, we may, in the 
firft place, obf'erve, that whatever Order they fup- 
pos'd between Gravitation and Motion as Caufe and 
Efleit, they yet conceiv'd them to have been both 
neceflary. Conlequently, the Arguments produced 
under the firfl: of thefe Propofitions, againft the Ne- 
ceflity of Motion, are ot equal Force here. But 
becaufe the Epicurean Hypothefis has formerly met 
with fome Entertainment in the World, I ftiaJl give 
it a few Thoughts, and Ihall proceed to fliew, in 
ihe firll Place, that there is no fuch Principle as 
Gravity immutably and independently inherent in 
Matter or Bodies. 

'Tis, I lake it, paft all Doubt, not only that 
the Gravitation of Bodies fituate without the Surface 
of the Earth, decreafes with refpefit to the Center 
in Proportion to the Increafe of their Diftance from 
the Surface^ but iikcwife that, on the contrary, the 
Gravitation ,of Bodies placed within the Surface, 
decreafes, in the fame Refpedt, according to the 
DecreaJ'e of their Diitance from the Center. From 
whicii, and divers other Obfervations, it is alIow*d 
to be fufficirntly clear. 

Firjl, That there is a mutual Gravitation, or 
Tendency, not only of ali the Parts of the Earth, 
but of the neareft Heavenly Bodies-, and by Con- 
fcquence, as far as our Obfervation reaches, of all 
the Parts of Matter towards eacli other. 

Secondly, That the Gravitation of Bodies h either 
fnore or lefs in an exa<ft Proportion to their own 

il Quantity, and to the Quantity and Diftance of 

! Bodies toward which they tend. 

How 
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How difierent this Gravitation is from that i 

ccflary Tendency to defcend^ which Epicurus bcftow'l 

on each of his Atoms, is evident. 

According to thefe Principles, 'tis eafy to c 

ceive, chat, contrary to the vulgar Opinion, fup 

Efing a Paflage through the Diameter of cl 
rth, a Stone or other ponderous Body delce 
ding, would lofe of its Velocity, or Swiftncfs, 
Proportion to its nearer Approach to the Cente 
And thus moving ftill flower, according to the D 
creafeofits Gravitation towards the Center, itw>ul(j 
at laft remain without any further predominant Ten4 
dcncy towards any particular Point ; as being fup 
rounded by an equal Quantity of Matter on ali 
Sides. Tlie like would happen to any lelTer Body 
moving into the middle Space between two or more 
&ch Bodies as our Earth, confiiling of equal Quan4 
tides of Matter ; or into the Space between two 
or more fuch Bodies of unequal Quantities, fixed at 
a proportionable Inequality of Diftance. 

Bucif the Gravitation and Motion of Bodies b* 
fo variable through Variety of Situations, this i 
enough to demonftrate them not to hav« been 
eternal or neccfiary EffeiSs of any Principle indei 
pendencly inherent in every Atom or Particle i 
Matter (for as much as fuch a Principle could nos 
idmit of Variety of Direflions, but mull have aiScd 
uniformly or alike in all Situations) but to be Eft 
fedts entirely dependent on fome other Caufe, 

But admitting (according to the Epicurean Hyi 
pothcfis) that Gravity was a neceffary independem 
Property of every Atom J yet it may be aiBrmecJ 
impoffible it (hoiiid have been the Caufe of that Va-4 
riety of Motions which we experience in Nature^ 
For 'tis denionftrable that the Principle and Lawso 
Gravitation (whatever they may be) flnce they muft) 
beallow'd, if eternal, to be uniform and invariable^ 
could never have been fubjeCt to Cbancey fo as coi 

have- 
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have become the Caute of various and contrary 
rions i fuch as may be obfeiVd in the prefent 
ftem of Tilings. For Inltance, the projedile I 
tions of divers of the great Bodies of the Univerfe, 
tending to defcribe Circles or Ellipfis, and the Cen- 
tral Motions of their fevcral Pares, tending always 
to Streigbi Lines. 

4- Af/otioK ■was not an eternal EffeSi of Matter frs- 
Jmed by virtue of any ABion that tvas indifferent 19 
every Side. 

That fuch an indifferently determinable eternal 
Aftion cannot with Rcafon be fuppofed, even tho* 
Matter Ihoald be fuppoffd to be intelligent, is clear 
from the Uniformity, or Invariabienefs of eternal or 
neceffary Aftion, already proved. 

But fuppofing fuch an eternal Aftion of Matter as 
was and is indifferent to every Side, ("and fuppofing 
rfje Agent (writh tlie Epicurean Atheift) to have been 
unintelligent) how could this have been the Caufe 
of the Motion we experience in the World ? 

If we cake a View of the Heavenly Bodies, we 
(hall fee with what an cxaft and conftant Regularity 
they perform their relpe^ive Revolutions. Even 
the Motions of Comets, which, till of late, have 
(eem'd the Extravagancies and Enormities of Na- 
tnre, do now appear to be regular and reducible to 
fuch an Ellipfis whofe Sides approach very near a 
Parabola. And the feemirgly conhis'd Pofuionsof 
the Planets may be fufficiently accounted for from 
chediffcrentWidenefs of their Orbits; in defcribing 
which they all revolve the fame Way with the 
grcateft Exa<ftnefs. But among thele, the Mjow, 
the moft expofed to our View, is particularly re- 
markable ; whofe Revolutions about the E.irth and 
her own Axis are fo nicely adjufted, that thty are 
both performed in the fame Compafs of Time. By 
which admirable Harmony of the two Motions, it 
"iBppens that (he always prefents the lame Side to 
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our Eyes, while one Motion continually turns 
from the Earth, and the other towards it, in 
fame Proportion. 

And Iliould we confine our Obfervation to the' 
Earth which we inhabit, befides the feveral Motbns. 
of the entire Globe (which arc no lefs exa^ and re- 
gular) we may obferve its feveral Parts, as if ani- 
mated by one common Soul, conftancly and uni- 
formly tending towards one common Center. Bui 
fuch Conftancy and fuch Uniformity are as abfo]utd]r< 
irrcconcileable to the Opinion of a Principle of Motioa! 
which is unintelligent,and yetmdifferent to every Sid< 
as the former Inllance-"! of Variety and Contrariety 
(under the laft Propofition) are to that of a Pria 
ciple of Motion invariably determin'd to one Side. 

If, after all, any Man Ihould objeft, that per- 
haps Motion was neither abiblutely uncaus*d, nor 
yet the Effe(S of any a^ive Principle effeniial to 
Matter, but a mere Pajjion communicated from 
one Part of Matter to another in an eternal Circula- 
tion, as //oii« and iS^'«oza imagin'd, this is certain- 
ly the moft unreafonable Suppofition of any. 

To prove this Aflertion, we fliall not need to re- 
peat what we obferv'd when we (hew'd the ImpoC- 
fibility of the Eternity of Motion. 'Twill be fuf- 
ficient to add this one Obfervation, viz. That ia 
the Cafe of fuch an eternal Circulation, there is nei-i 
ther any external Agent fuppos'd, which might be, 
the proper Caufe of the Motion, nor any intrinfick; 
Realbn of it in the Bodies moved \ but the Bodies; 
are conceiv'd, in a manner purely patlive, to trans- 
fer that Motion to each other, which none of thetib 
in particular either poflefs'd with an abfolute NeH 
ceflicy in its own Nature, or derived from thePowi 
er of any proper Agent whatfoever. But wiiat ii 
this but to fuppofe Motion to exift without cither tj 
proper Caufe, or fo much as a Reafon of its Exifv 
icnce i which is atifitrd to the laft Degree, 

If 
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if then the Motion of Matter be abfolutely ud- 
accountablc by any of thcfe Hypothefes, (which 
yet are all that the Enemies of Religion either have 
propofed or can propofe or imagine) 'tis manifell 
that Matter is no original fdf-aftive Being, but that 
its Motion muft have been begun by fome Principle 
eflentially diftinft, or by fome immaterial Jgtnt, who 
is neceflarily exiftent, and, as fuch, perfectly felf- 
aSihe. Of the Notion of an immaterial Being, wc 
lliall treat particularly in the Appendix. 

II. The next Conception contain'd in the general 
Idea ol the eternal Being, confider'd as He is in Him- 
lelf, is Intelligence or Self-ceufdoufnefi. 

This Idea, as likewife the Idea of Zf^fr/y, or Free 
felf-determining Power, we are naturally led to by 
the Confidemtion of the Idea of Selfaiiivtly. For 
Self-aftivity, or mere vital Power, could be no fuf- 
ficient Principle of beginning external Aftion with- 
out Self- confcioufncfs and Self-determination, t. e. 
without both Intelligence and Liberty. 

By Inlelligence., as natural to the eternal Being» 
and as importing no more than Self-confcioufnefe, 
is meant a ferfeli Perception or Knotvledge of bis own 
mojl perfeS Nature. 

That the eternal Being was naturally or neceflarily 
a perceptive or felf-confcious Being, will more fiiliy 
appear from the following Reafoning. 

If Motion had a Beginning (as has been already 
demonftrated) *tis evident that the original Caufc 
of Motion was a thinking perceptive Being ; for as 
much as nothing could immediately qualify him to 
begin to afb but a free felf-determining Principle 
included in his own Nature. For without fuch a 
fcIf-determining Principle, if originally in any Re- 
fpeft unaftive, he would neceflarily or eflentially 
have remained fo. But Self-determination, which is 
the Refult of fuch a felf-determining Principle, 
could not be without a preceding Perception both of 

the 
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the Power oK Afting, and of the Difference 
Afts ; fincc 'tis certain, that no Being can be fai 
freely (or without Ncceflitation) to determine 
Power which it knows nothing of, to an A6t i 
which it has no Perception. But Perception neod 
tirily \m^\\z's, Intelligence or Self'confcioujhefs. 

III. Another Conception included in the genci 
Idea of the Eternal Being in Himfelf confidcr'd, i 
Liberty : By which is meant a perfe^ Freedsm i 
external A£lion, or of fuch Aiition as regards otho 
Beings. 

In the general Notion of Liberty is comprehcndo 
a Power both of choofing and determining, exemp 
from ail external irrcfiftible Force, and internal in 
vincible Detcfts. 

Our Idea of the Divine Liberty in particular * 
are direded to form (as was hinted before) by tW 
Confideration of the two preceding Ideas of t" 
Divine Perfedlon. For as the Idea of perfcft Self- 
adiv ity excludes the Influence of all imaginable Ford 
and Defecis, fo that of a perfedt Intelligence not only 
ii>cludes a Power of Perceiving, but infers JikewiQl 
a Power of Choofing and D«ermining accordingly i 
Without which neither Self-aCtivity nor Inielligena 
could be a fufficient Principle of Aftion. 

Thus, the Arguments by which we proved tha 
Self-aftivity and Intelligence of the Eternal Beingi) 
are no Jefs fuiEcient Proofs of his Liberty : Which 
will fave us the P.Uns of adding any thing here ujxin 
this Head. 

But becaufe the Idea of Liberty admits offome 
accidental Variety, according to the Diverfity of it 
SubjeiSs and their feveral States ; and becaufe 'us ntf 
fmall Difficulty to determine how far its Notioi 
may agree to particular Agents and Adts ; we ihafl 
here attempt an Explanation : And info doing w< 
fliall, as on other Occafions, with all Submiflion( 
take our own Meafures, without following an 
Track 
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Track but that which vre conceive is made by dw 
Foocfteps of Truch. 

That: we may the better apprehend the Nature 
of iucli Liberty as is agreeable to the moft perfeft 
of Beings, it cannot be amifs, firft, to form a No- 
tion of fuch as may agree to our felves, as far as 
it regards external Aftion. To which End it will 
perhaps be neceflary to diftinguifh the ieveral Afts 
of our Minds with reference to Liberty of external 
Adion, in their natural Order. 

Firfi then. We perceive an Objeft, whether it be 
Thing or AdVion. Then we judge of its Agree- 
ablenefs or Difagreeablenels, Fitnefs or Unfitnel^M 
Thefe are Acts of Underftanding. 

Then we either approve (or acquiefce in) ( 
Judgment of it [viz. by an interveening Delibeni 
lion) or elfe difapprove it. Thefe are mix'd ,' 
of che Underftanding and Will. 

In the next place, we either Chufe or Refufe, i. e-, ' 
we either fmgle out the Objeft in order to Prai^ice, 
or cife we rejefl: it. And lajlly, we either determine 
our Praiitice with reference to the Objedt, accordir 
to this Choice, or elfe werefolveto remain unaftiv< 
Which are all pure Ads of the Will. 

Hence it appears, that tho' every Free A6t i 
eludes Choice, yet what we here call Choke., is thj 
particular Aft only whereby we fingle out the Ob 
jed for Pradice. 

By not well diftinguifh ing thefe feveral Ads of 
the Mind, we are apt to bewilder our feives in our 
Enquiries into human Liberty \ more efpecially by 
Our confidering the Approbation and the Choice of 
the Objed, as alfo the Choice of the Objeft, and 
the Determination of the Pradice accordingly, ai , 
infeparable. g 

Thefe Things being premifcd, we fhall cndeM-fl 
vour an Account of Human Liberty in the follow--' 
tJig Propofitiona -, by whicli not only its Reality, 

but 
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but its Diftinition from thut of the Deity, «il 

'tis conceiv'd, fuffidcntly appear, 

1 . '7/j flain that no Being can he denomnated 
Free Agent., hut -jubal is furnijh'd mi only luilb 
Power of Perceiving, J^^ifgi '""^ Choojirtg, but 
likewife of Determining its ctmfequent Ails (or Prac- 
tice) according to its Perception, Judgmenty and 
Choice. 

2. In order to the completing of Liberty or Freedomi 
*tis neceffdry that the Perception, Judgment^ and 
Choice, as ivell as the confequent A^s, be exempt from 
the Immediate irrejijlihle Influence of any External 
Force. 

For though a Man can do whatever he wills or 
choofes to do, yet is he notcompleacly free, unlefs 
he be as free to will or choofe as he is to pra£tile. 

3. 'Tis further requifile to the compleadng of Liber' 
ty, that the Perception, Judgment, Choice, and conff 
qUent Aifs, he exempt even from the Mediate, irrefijl- 
ihle Influence of any fuch Force. For 'tis certain that 
all thefe may be exempt from the immediate Infiuenet 
of any Force, and yet may, at the fame Inftant, 
be necelTitated. Thus, if a Perfon of a deprav'd 
Imagination chufes to leap into a River, miftaking 
it for a beautiful Meadow, none, I fuppofe, will 
fay he was compleacLy free ; fince 'tis clear hii 
Perception and Judgment were under the remot* 
Influence of an external Force, viz. of the original 
Caufeof his Diilemper. And thus, a Malefador, 
who has feveral Sorts of Death propos'd to his 
Choice, though his Choice be lb far free as not to 
be immediately fix'd to any one Sort, yet there is 
ftilj fuch an external Force, as effeftually, thouglj 
remotely, determines both his Choice and Pradice. 

4. Human Liberty can' t yet he complete vmthoitt a 
Freedom from the Invincible Byafs of all internal men- 
tal Defeifs. For though the Perception, Judgmeni 
Choice, afld confequenc Aits, be exempt from tt 

medial 
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mCdiace as well as immediaK irrefiftibie luflueftce of 
any external Force, yet the Choice may be tar 
from being completely free. Thus a Peribn of" a 
mean Capacity, in a Cafe of Difficulty, wherein the 
apparent Good is clear and evident to Senfe, but the 
real Good is the Objet^t of Reafononly, and no o- 
therwife to be difcovered than by an accurate Search 
and laborious Deduction ; though he be not fub- 
jeifi to the Influence of any external Force, and 
chough he deliberately choofc and determine his Ac- 
tion to the apparent Good, yet can't be faid to 
iiave been completely free. For his Incapacity was 
as efFeduaJ an Impediment aa an external Force 
could fiave been. 

5. ^e feverai Degrees of Liberty alrsady men- 
tioiiedy can't yet render Human Liberty complete, in 
our ifttperfe^ Stale and, Circumjlances, witbml the Ac- 
cejjiori of a Freedom of not AtiiHg as well m ofA^iiig, 
even after the dearefl Perception, and the mojl delibe- 
rate and iwhyafs'd Choice. For wp find by Experi- 
ence, that notwithflanding all the Requifitcs of Li- 
berty, already mentioned, an imperfed Agent, like 
our ftlves, may be in fuch a StaK that he can't be 
reputed completely free. Thus a Perfon fuddenly 
feiz'd with a Palfy, and chufing to remain where 
he is, though his Stay be voluntary, and the Refulj ■ 
of fuch a Perception, Choice, and Self-determinafl 
don, as no Force nor any Impediment influenc'd % J 
yet 'lis clear, that being Paralytick, he was not fret J 
to remove. | 

This makes it appear, that a Power of Ailing or t 
not Acting, even after Choice, (by virtue of another 
intervening Choice) is that which is moft efiential to 
liuman Liberty in our prefent State, which we Ihall 
prove to be a State of Tryal, and that our Liberty 
tloes not entirely confift in a Spontaimh\ or Volun- 
;3rineis, asfome ijnagin. For what is done volun- 
H wiih Choicq) inay yet be as ngjeflary, as 
D what 
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what is dofic with the greateft ReluCUnce. The 
Choice itjay be irrefiftibly determin'd by an exKnul 
Force, or elfedually InBtHnc'd by an in^rnal Im- 
pedimenc. And fuppofing it tree, yet itcan'c alone 
denominate the Agent free ; . whofe confequent Ac- 
tion may ftill be neccffitated or detcrmin'd by focne 
external Agent. Nor can a free Choice, join'd 
with a Liberty ot Determining and Executing that 
only which happens to be in our Power, wt^n the 
contrary was naturally as much in our Power, de- 
nominate us free i for if fo, the Paralytick we late- 
ly mention'd might as well be reputed free, as a Per- 
fon who has the Ufe of his Limbs. There muft 
therefore be a fetf-determining Power capable of Ac- 
ting or not Afting even after the cleareft Perception 
and frccft Choice»with reference to Things within the 
Capacities of Human Nature j i. e, there muft ftill 
be a Power of refufing and chufing anew, capable 
of determining the Praftice, either by exerting or 
not exerting an Ability to aft according to that Re* 
fufal or Choice. 

6. Though a previous Determinalion and Neceffttj 
(as far as they txiend) are ever inconfijlm imlh zSber- 
ty, yet they are ml always inconfijient with PerfeSfion. 
The Reafon is, becaufe Liberty, or Indetcrmina* 
tion, is nor, in every Cafe, a Perfeftion i and be- 
caufe Determination and Neceflity may fometimes 
proceed from Perfeftion, For Inftance, though 
the Cafes aforementioned, viz. cither of an imr 
diate or mediate Influence irom fomewhat extrinfi( 
or of internal Hindrance from Defedts, the Detci 
mination and Neceffity refulting from thence an 
Proofs of the Imperfeftion of the Subjeft, yet iheit , 
is another Neceflity in all intelligent Beings, Pt<^\ 
ceeding from i)one of thefe Caules, but purely froifl 
the greater or leflcr Perfeftion of their Naturest, 
And by Confequence, an abfolute Freedom fi 
fuch N«ceffity (was it poflible) would be an Im] 
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ftfiion. Thus, when I reflcft upon what paflb i 
fliy own Mind, I can*t buE obferye a neceflary In* 
Clination to my own proper Good or BeneHt in tfaa 
gOKral (as the End ofal] my Actions -,) and when I 
fee my feifro confider any Good or Evil in parcicU- 
Ur, in order to obtain che one, or avoid the other, 
I 6nd (if my Capacity and Means of Informaoon be 
fufficient) I can't but neceffarily judge of it a&it is 
ia Reality. 

ThatfucK Neceflity as is included in thefclnftancei 
isnolmperfeftion, but rather a great Perfetftion, is, 
1 think, tooclear to be doubted. For 'da the una- 
voidable Refult of the Exercife of Reafon i which is 
queftionlefs a Perfeftion, And ootwithftanding fucfa 
NecdTity, yet the antecedent Power we are coSbious 
we have, in all ordinary Cafes, either of deterinining 
or not determining our Thoughts to the Confiderar 
tion of any particular Object in order to Pradrice, 
join'd with a fubfcquent Power of deliberating, and 
fomctimes varying our Judgment in Cafes not felf- 
cvident, as well as of fufpending and varying our 
Approbation, Choice and Pra&jce, even after the 
exa(5teft Deliberation and tnjcft Judgment, will fuf- 
ficiently prove, that our A^ons are under no uni- 
verfal fatal Determination, either from che Objc(5b 
that afFeft us, or from any other Caule. 1 fay al&J 
areconfcious of thcfe Powers within our felves. Fof^ 
I think I may appeal to any confidering Man, wh&'J 
ther he be not in all ordinary Cafes, ll'nfiblc of art'W 
Ability of darting his Thoughts upon any particulif^ 
Objeft, even antecedendy to any Deliberation -, aw* 
then, whether after Deliberation about parcicula 
Objec^ts, he can't realTume his Deliberatron, andj 
fomeiimes vary his Judgment ; and whether, aftti 
the cleareft Judgment, and moil deliberate Choiot 
of particular Things or Actions, he be noc 'ftm_ 
confciousofa Power offufpending his Praftice, 6f"1 
rcalTumJng the Confideration of theiObjcfiswhen- 
D 2 ever 
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ever hepleafesj or of immediately cliufmg and prac-J 
tifijig the contrary. But we have no clearer Proof, 
even of our Exiftcnce, rhan Confcioufnefs : And I 
conceive we need not expetfi: greater Evidence of any 
Thing, than we have of our Exiftence, So that u 
we duly refleft, we can't but find enough in our 
own Minds to convince us, that the proper Spring 
of Aftion is within our felves, and capable of exert- 
ing itfclf by its own native Force, though ufually 
excited and fometimes determined by Things with- 
out us. 

From what has been obferv'd, it is manifcft, that 
our Notion of Human Liberty, in the prefent State, 
is then only complete, when it includes a fufficien: 
Perception and a Judgment determin'd only by the 
Nature and Circumftances of the Objeft, without 
the irrefiftible Influence either of external Force or 
incernal Defefts -, preceded by an indetermin'd Abi- 
lity of confidering and deliberating, and followed bf 
a like indetermin'd Ability either of approving or 
not approving, chufing or not chufing, afting or not 
afting accordingly. 

This Defcripcion of human Liberty reflects fomc 
Light upon the Nature of G«r7;, or Obligation to 
Punilhment, which hereby appears naturally to re- 
fult from the Abufe of Liberty, either in our neg- 
lefting the poffible and moft conducive Means in 
order to our Information, antecedently to our Judg- 
ment of any Ailion j or elfe from a like Abufc of 
Liberty confequent to our Judgment, in approving, 
chufing, or praftifmg that or a different Aiftion ei- 
ther rafhly or obftinately. For as for the pure Aft 
of Judging, fince 'tis neceflarity determin'd by the 
■ Objeift as it appears to us, 'tis clear we can't be 
culpable merely on that Account. 
j_ ■ By this it likewife appears, that Human Liberty, 
'in its.full Latitude, is not the Attribute of any par- 
-dcularAft, Power or Paculty, but is the Property 
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of the Agent or Man. - For though the Judgment, 
Approbation, Choice, and Determination to Ac?; 
lion be exempt from the fatal Influence of any ex-" 
ternal Force or internal Defei>, yet if the Agent be 
not capable of Not approving. Not chufing and t%- * 
ecuting even what is really beft, as well as of apv 
proving, chufing and executing it, thefe mention'tj 
Degrees of Liberty can be no fufficient Principle of 
Aftion in ourimperfeft State and Circumftances,.or 
as we are fubjefl to Laws as Trials of Obedience. 

By the Conftderation of fuch Liberty 3,% is agree-:' 
able to outfelves in our particular State and Capa^ 
city, we Ihatl now be the better qualily'd to form 
fome Conception of that wliich is fuitable tt> the 
Idea of die eternal Being. In order to which, X 
think we may lay it down for a Principle, Th(ii.l^, 
Nature of Liberty in all eapabk Beings ij the fim^j 
iiUomng only for fucb accidental Diver/sty as may fra- 
ceedfrom the different Stales and PerfeBion of its Suk', 
je^s. -. 

Now to difcover wherein the Perfection and p^ 
culiar State of the Eternal Being may have -cccafioiiT 
ed his Liberty to differ from that of our felves, and 
other imperfed Agents, we may here recolleft what 
we before obferv'd when we difcours'd of Humai\ 
Liberty, viz. That all Determination and NecelTity 
is not inconfiftent with Perfedion, but that on the 
contrary, there is ever an Immedi-ite Determination 
both of the Agent to Good in general, and of the 
judgment by the Nature and Ctrcumftances ot the 
Objefts when duly perceiv'd (under the Notion of 
Good,) in particular. To which we may add, what 
we likewile hinted before, viz. That the more con- 
ftant and uniform the Determination even of th? 
confequent Ails is to that which is really belter, 
("proceeding from an intem;^! Principle of Perfec- 
jion, and not from any external Influence) the more 

D 3 ■ ' P^i:^ 
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perfeft is tiie Agent's Liberty, as may hereafter 

\AgKeably to this, it will, 'tis conceiv'd, be ma- 
riftft, that the Difference between the Liberty of 
the Eternal Being, and that of ourfelves and other 
ifflpetfeit Agents, mail: chiefly confift in the Con- 
ftahcy and Umtormity of the Determination, not 
only of his Judgment, but of all his confequcnt 
Afts, to what is really better. This is the un- 
doubted Refult of the Supreme Perfcdion of hil 
Nafure. For as where tlie Underftanding is never 
dcctiv'd by fulfe Colours and Appearances, there 
rhe Judgment can't but be always right j fo where 
no irregular PalHons, nor any imaginable Impedi- 
ments intervene between the Judgment, Choice, and 
Execution, there all the confequcni; Ads can't but 
be perpetually agreeable to the right Judgment. 

The conftanr uniform Determination of the Dei- 
ty With Reference to hisconfequent Adion, muftbe 
conceiv'd to difcover itfelf in two feveral Refpeifts: 
Both in Refpeft to his Manner of A^ling^ and to 
certain of his j^Sfs. 

Fnjl^ Ic can't but difcover itfelf in his Manrerof 
Affitg. For Inftance, the very Nature of the moft 
perftdt of Beings can't but immutably determine 
Kim when he ads, to aft wifely and r^ularly, 
^yherl]^e inclines to external Adion, (/. e. to AEi'wn 
which has a Reference to other Bein^) he can no 
filbre fail to chufe thebeft End, and to employ the 
Httfeft or moft conducive Means, than he can to 
Mc^ei-ftand them. For that there is a Fltnefsand™ 
ynfitnefs in the Namres or Circumftances of ThingiB 
ahd Adions, will be undeniably clear from whqj 
fliall beobferved hereafter. ^ 

This piakes it appear how the Divine Adion may^' 1 

notwithftanding the moft perfed Liberty, proce^J 

from a Principle as conftant and uniform as the fup^ 

pos'd Slokal Fate it felK And this, by ConfeA 

quencejB 
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quence, fhows the necd&ry Connexion of tbe mo. 
ral Attributes of the Deity (fuch as Juftice, Mercy, 
fcj'c.) with the natural ones (his Self-aftivicy, Intel- 
ligence, Liberty, i^c.) in the prefcnt State of Things. 
For though thefe moral Attributes dcnbce no par- 
ticular Perfeftions of the Divine Nature^ but only 
fuch relative Ideas of our iVlinds as refult from the 
Conlidcntcion of the Divine Anions with Reference 
CO ourfelves and other Beings, as will be Ihewn i yet 
fincc the natural Perfeftions, which are the Prin- 
ciples of thofc Divine Ads, are immutable both in 
themfclves and in their Manner of Afting, we may 
infellibly conclude, that whenever tjie Dtity inclines 
to ad, his Adions muft conltantiy come under thofe 
Denominations. 

'Tisto be confefs'd, that in an Agent fubjed to 
Laws, and in a State of Tryal, fuch conftant na- 
tural Determination to the beft Method of chufing 
and praaiGng, would, as we hinted before, be in- 
confiftent with his State and Circumflances. FoF 
fince fuch a State fuppofcs a Poffibility of the con- 
trary Ads, viz. of Obedience and Difobedience, 
'tis clear that the Liberty which agrees to it muft, e* 
ven after the Perception of the Obligation and Judg- 
ment of the Duty rcquir'd, ftill include an Indecer- 
mination with Reference to the confequent Ads. 
For without this, thelrapofitionof Laws as Trials 
of Obedience, would feem impertinent, and Re- 
wards and Punifhments could have no Place \ fince 
'tis manifeft, that wherc-ever Rewards and Punifti- 
tnents take Place, they muft be difpens'd on account 
of fomewhat whicli was originally in the Subjed's 
Power either to do or omit. 

But though fuch an Indeterminacion, with Refe- 
rence to Ads confequent on the Judgment, be that 
which is eJTentia! to the Liberty of an Agent fubjed 

I a Trial of Obedience to the Laws of a fiiperior 
V 4 Peing, 
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Beinw,,yct it ts merely accidaKal to Liberty in gc-i 
ncral, and far from being in itfclf a Pcrfeftion. » 
yl^aiii. The conftant unitbrm Deter minatioo 06 
che Deity muft be tonceiv'd to difcover itfelf nQT^ 
only with Refpeft to his Manner of Afting, bul 
with reference to certain of his JUs. Thus tor In- 
ftance : Since the Deity could not but be ever conr' 
fcious of the Perfetftions of his adorable Nature (hiS* 
Omnipotence, Wifdom, i^c. ) confequently, hfil 
could not but know it was fitter thofe Perfeftioitt 
fiiould be excrcis'd, than that they fhould eternally 
remain uncmploy'd. Therefore, fincc (as was otw 
fcrv'd). his Choice cannot but follow his Percepiior 
of wliac is fitter, and his confequent Ads can- 
not but be ever agreeable to his Choice 1 it plainl 
Igllows that he could never be indetermin'd wh: 
Reference to external Aftion. Yet this could nol 
hinder but that his external Adion, though pi 
ceeding from fuch Determination, might ftill be 11 
the nwft perfedt Manner free : Inafmuch as it w: 
no Determination from any external Force nor ii 
ternal Defed, but the pure Rcfuit of his own efi 
fential Pcrfedion, and executed when and in. fuch 
Order as it pleas'd him. For that the Eternal Be^ 
ing might luve created the World MiUlonsof Agei 
fooner, ( i. s. might have caus*d it to have been of i 
vaftly longer Duration than k aftually is) is undci 
niable. And that iie, who was abfolutely indepei 

dent of the Creatures, might have obferv'd a vei 

different Order in fonie Refpeds, and yet in fulHj 
cient Confiltence with his great Dcfign, is not 1 
be doubted j fmce in many Cafes'difterentMetho{ 
arc equally fuitable and conducive ; and differeii 
Species, of Creatures may be in all Refpeds of cqui 
Fitnefs and Capacity. So that, with Reference 1 
the_ Beginning, Order, and particular Ads ani 
Objeds of Creation, the Deity was ('tis humbl 
concciv'd} under no original Determination ; thoug 
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■wieh Refped CO the ^ of Creation in general, he 
aiipears co have been ever detcrmin'd by his own • 
eflentiai Perfc^ion. But of this more will be faid 
•Don. 

Beftdes, by fome previous Ad that was compleat- 
ly free, vfc may conceive him fometimes to can- 
traft a confequent immutable Determination to forae ; 
particular future Aft. For Example, in the Cafe; 
of an abfolute Proniife, tho* the Engagement may 
be completely free, yet die Pertbrmance, with all icsi 
natural Confequcnces, can't but become neceflary to . 
tlie Deity. For that fuch Determination is veryt 
conQftenc with the divine Liberty, is manifeft : Since 
fo perfciSly wife a Being, who is fully acquainted' 
with the Relations and Dependencies of Things^' 
can't be conceiv'd to oblige himfejf to the Perfor-f 
mance of any thing wltiujut a particular Regard tO' 
all its natural aud neceflary Confequcnces. Wliich 
makes it evident, that in fuch a Cafe, thefe &re no" 
Jcis the Effefts of his Liberty, than the Engagement; 
from whence they proceeded. 
■ From what has been obferv'd* we may now be 
■iflirted to form fome Idea of the Divine Perfec- 
tion wi:h Regard to Liberty, by concluding. That 
though the tnqft perfsfi of Beitigs was ever Free, or un- 
der no eternal Determination to any particular external 
Ja, (fince neither his own Nature, mr the Influence 
^ any other Being appears to have occajsoned Jitcb De- 
termination J ) yet his effential Perfeilion may well bn 
fuppos'd to have ever deternun'd SAm to external As'\ 
lion in general, and that in the fiUcJl and vtoii jktt-- 
able Manner : And not only fo, but that, in the pre- 
feni Scene of Things, a previous ASi, to which he was 
in HO RefpeB oblig'd or determined, may be conceived 
fsmelimes to occafton a confequent Betermnatign and. 
Neceffity with reference to other particular Alls, •uatb' 

__jift Prepdice to his Liberty. 

•Tis 
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*Tis taSy to remark, that this Dercriptioa of cha 
divine Liberty cannot eafily be reconcil'd with a cer- 
tain current Opinion % I mean that of particulam 
eternal Decrees. 'Twill thereforft be necefiary i 
give it a few Thoqghts, 

I perfuade my felt, 'tis a Matter of no great Dif-i 
fioilty tomake ic appear, that this Opinion has no' 
folid Foundation in Scripture, For as CO tholef 
Texts which are ufually produc'd to prove the E-» 
tcrnity of certain particular Decrees, they'll perhaps^ 
appear to be infufficient. Thus, the Texts whi'cfl! 
fpcak of Election before the Foundation of the IVerld^ 
can be of little weight to fuch who think it no necef-i 
fary Article of Faith to believe that this inferiorWorld' 
was the earlieft Work of the Eternal Omnipotent 
Being i and who are convinc'd that either this or any* 
other Part of the Univerfe, might have been of % 
much ancienter Date than it a(5luany is, without 
being Eternal. And as for that other Text whidv 
is ufually produc'd, 2 Tim. i. 9, where Grace is faidl 
10 have been given ■oc^xc^*'*"^*''' '*'"^ Tempora". 
Seeulorsm^ or before the Times of Ages (as BezA 
renders it.) I fuppofe few will doubt, but that thtv 
natural Senfeof the Phrafe is that which our EngUjh 
Tnuiflation afligns it, i}iz. before the WoriA began ;- 
The Times of Ages being properly no other than-- 
the Duration of this inferior World, which confift* 
ti a Succeflion of Ages and Generations. That thi»> 
is the genuine Interpretation, may further appeal* 
bycomparing Ro7n. xvi. 25. with Col. t. 16. lni 
the former Text the Apoftle fpeaking of the Myites' 
ry of the Gofpel which was then revealed, informs- 
us [hat it was hid x^f dmivt, from the Times ef< 
yfges, or fince the IVcrld began, as the Engl^ renders? 
it. Agreeably to which Interpretation, the famei 
Apoftle, in the latter Text, fpeaking of the famo- 
reveal'd Myftery, calls it the Myjiery which wajh 
bidfrom Ages and Generations^ i. e. from the Begin-i 
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ning of Ages and Generadom ; or, which is the 
lame, fince the World began. Which makes it moft 
evident, that this Proof can import no more to the 
prefent Purpofe, than the other we confidcr'd above. 
The like may be faid of that Text, where Mention- 
is made of the Eteraal Purpofe ef Qod^ Ephef, iji. 
I r. n^KTf «* «l*'ww. Of ihs Purpofe of Aies, as it is 
in the Original, which may fignify either that it 
hath endured ever fmce the World began, or that ic 
Ihall endure as long as the World coodnucs. And 
when the ApolUe Ipeaks of the Blood JitBiiKtit Kwviv of 
the Covenant of Ages, Heb. xiii. 20. we need not, 
tfhaps, underftand it in any other Senfe than the 
rmer Texts. 

f Nor are the Proofs of the Eternity of particular 
^crees borrow'd from Reafon of greater Force, cho* 
* greater Subtilty ; which we ihall briefly con- 

li Ftrftt Some have attemjjttd a Proof of the EicN 
^ty of particular Decrees, from the fuppos'd Ne* 
It^cy or Eternity of certain Truths. Which re-f 
' ptited eternal Truths are of two Sores, Some am 
laid to refer to the Effences of Things % others to 
their Exijience and Anions. Of the former Sore are 
filch as thefe in the Matheinaticks, A Circle bath 
equal Diamelers, Two find Three are equid to Five \ 
and in ftiort, all Propoficions of any Kind, whofe 
Tredicates are of the Efience of their Subjefti, Of 
he latter Sort are all fuch Propofitions as relate n^ 
Fhingsor Adiionsnot yet in Being i Jueh as thefet 
"V Sun will exifi, Socrates will difpute. WhicI^ 
Opofitions, fince (as is ufually imagin'd) they ne- 
> began to be true, fome are apt to conclude, 
Ibfl have deriv'd an eternal Verity (or Truth_) from 
iHain particular eternal Decrees of God. 
►'But Firjl, as for fuch reputed eternal Truths as 
lonccrn the EJfences of created Things, 'twill per- 
haps appear, that thefc were no diftindt, neceflary 
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or eternal Truths, buc only particular contingenti 
Determinations of this one general eternal or necel- 
iary Truth, (in which they were buc virtually in- 
dudedj viz. That which is the fame is not different^ 
or, Nothing can be diverfe from itfelf. Which gene-' 
m1 Truth is the Bafis or Foundation of all Science,, 
and has an immediate Comie<5Hon with the Exifienca. 
of the eternal or necefiarily-exiftent Being, withouc 
the leaft Dependence on iiis Decree. For it never: 
was more neceffarily true that the Deity exiftcd, 
than it was that he could not be diverle from Him"- 
fclf. 

To prove this, we may firft obferve, that the 
Senfe of thefe Propofitions, A Circle hath equal Dia- . 
meters. Two and Three are equal to Five, and the 
like, is in itfelf identical ; and they can amount to 
BO more than thefe, A Circle is nothing elfe bui a. 
Circle, Two and Three are not different from 3iw and^ 
Three. For fince a Figure -with equal Diameters figni- 
fies the very fame with a Circle, and Five is nothing 
different from Two and Three, 'tis inanifeft, that in 
thefe and the like Propofitions, there's no real Dif- 
ference between the Extremes, and by Confequence 
no proper Relation of Equality between Subjea and 
Property, as is ufually imagin'd, but a real and pro- 
per Identity. For though thefe and the like Pro- 
pofitions add to our Knowledge by a clearer Difco- 
very of the fame Idea, and are therefore very difie- 
rcnc {with refpedt to us) from fuch other identical 
Propofitions wherein one and the fame Idea is af- 
iirm*d of itfelf without Diftituftion of Words, yec 
fin themfelves confider'd) they are equally identical : 
Since the Idea fignify'd by tlie Predicate is the fame 
which is fignify'd by the Subjeft -, only with tliis 
Difference, that the Predicate exprefles it more dear- 
ly, or with fome Modification wliich ^as not par- 
ticularly exprefe'd by the Subject. 
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So that this Argument amounts at laft to no more 
than this, viz. That becaufe in the genera] it ap- 
pears that every Being which at any Time exills, 
has of Neceffity a pecujiar Nature, or is neceflarily 
the fame with it felf, and diftindt from all others, 
therefore it was cternalJy and particularly decreed it 
fliould be io. 

But, I take it, 'tis a ridicBlous Thing to imagine 
a particular eternal Decree was requifiie, in order 
to beftow a necefliary or eternal Truth on thefe im- 
■portant Propofitions, A Circle is a Circle^ and not a 
^riangUy Two and Three are Five, and not an Hun- 
dred, and the like. For whatever Necedity belongs 
to thefe Truths, is plainly no other than what is 
included in that eternal univerfal Truth we men- 
in'd before : Which Truth (as we obferv'dj was 
t derivM from any Divine Decree, but had a ne- 
iflary immediate Conneftion with the Divins Ex- 
iftence and Nature itfelf. And as for the particular 
Determinations or Applications of that eternal uni- 
verfal Truth by the divine Decrees and produtSive 
Power cither to the Effence or to the Exiftence of 
thofe or any other created Subjeifls ; they were not 
neceflary, 'tis humbly conceiv'd, but merely con- 
tingent. For as nothing neceflarily exifted unpro- 
duc'd but the divine Nature, whofe Non-exiftencc 
was a Contradiction in it felf-, fo Nothing can with 
■Reafon be afiirmed to have been neceflarily decreed 
and produc'd, but fuch Belies whofe Non-pro- 
duSion was a Contradii^ion to tlve Divine Nature. 
But what particular Being or Sort of Beings dare 
we affirm to be of fuch a Nature, as that it was a 
Contradidion to the divine Nature not to have 
■decreed and produc'd it, or ("which is the fame) that 
"the Deity could not have been HimJelf, had he not 
■created it ? 'Tis fi-eety confefs'd, that all the Crea- 
■es of God are in themfelves good. But we know 
;re arc Degrees of Perfedion among 'em j and 
none 
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none can fay that any Mtifts with all the Pcrfcftiorf 
thai Omnipotence could beftow ; or, by Coafisi 
qucnce, that any (much Ids cvefy) Creatitre vas d4 
bcft or moft perfeft the Deity could produce. Whicfr 
Reflexion yields as i fenlible Decnonftfation of the 
divine Indecerminaxion to particular Afts; Foil 
had the Deity been under a natural Determination tot 
the decreeing and producing of every Creature par* 
ticularly confider'd, it nraft have been under the 
Notion of the Beft of moft Pctfrft. But then there 
ooidd have been feen no Creature inferior in Per. 
feStion to another, and an univcrial Equality muft 
have appeared throughout the Frame of Nature* 
■ And then, as for fucli Propofitions as relate to the 
Exiilence and AdJonsof Things not yet in Beings 
fiich aa, The Sun will exilf, Socrates ■will Hfpute^ and 
the like ) they can't, in an abfolute Senfii be affirm'd 
XD have been neceflarily or eternally tracj without 
beting the Qucftion in Debate, or fuppofing thofe 
very eternal Decrees they were defign'd to proTC. 
For if there were no fuch particular eMTnal De- 
crees, 'tis certain Aefe Propofitions muft, in an 
abfolute Sorfe, have been eternally of neceflarily 
falfe J in as much as the Ekiftence and Adions of 
particular Creatures, if not eternally decfeed< muft 
of themfelves have been no other than pure Contin- 
gencies. But the Truth of every affirmative Pro- 
pofition confifb in the Conformity of the Predicate 
or Property with the Nature of the Subjed or 
Thing of which it is affirm'd : Which Conformity 
couM not be, if NeoeiTity was abfolutely affirm'd 
of a Thing or Aftioa in itfelf contingent orinde-; 
termin'd. 

There is then Nothing in the Nature of this Jatter 
Sort of Propofitions, which can oblige us to aflcrc 
they were eternally or neceflarily true in an abfolute 
Settfe, or to allow that there was (as iome imagin)' 
an abfolute eternal Certainty of all Events. But if 

they 
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they were true only in a Coniitmal Senjit 'tis ma- 
niteft they were no ochcrwife true, than as the like 
Propofitions concerniBg any particular poifible Sub- 
jeft may be affirm'd to have been fo, though ic 
fliould never exiil. For Example, this Propofition, 
A Centaur _fi}all mit, if it pleafi the Deity fo to decree, 
was always as true as thele, Tfje Sun tt/ill exifl^ or 
Socrates iviU difpute^ if God fo -pleafes. And it is 
equally clear, that this conditional Truth proves no 
particular eternal Decrees, though it proves an eter- 
nal free Agent, who always poflefs'd a fovereign 
Power of decreeing, creating, and influencing par- 
ticular Natures if and as he pleafed. 

Upon the whole 'tis eafy to conclude, that the 
eternal ideal Worldt in which Tome Platoaick Gen* 
tiemen have lately imagin'd themfelves to have made 
fuch mighty Difcoveries, and which is chiefly fup- 
ported by Eternal Effsnces and Futuritieit is in 3 
more proper Senfe than can be faid of the Earthy 
founded upon Nothing. 

Another Argument in Favour of particular eternal 
Decrees, is borrowed from the Opinion of a parti~ 
cuiar e$emal Foreknewlet^e. This, it feems, was 
the Method of tiie PlatoniftSt who appear to have 
been the firft Introducers of that Dodtrinc. For 
they imagining ic to have been cffential to the Per- 
foSion of the Deity, eternally and particularly to 
foreknow ail other Beings and all Eveocs depoiding 
on their Exiftence, were probably Chence difpofed 
to roxive the Opinion of particular eternal Decrees 
as the only fulicient Hypochefis to account for fuch 
Foreknowledge. 

In Reply to this Argument, we fliail here only 
pTOpofe it to be confider'd, whether it be not more 
agreea^jle to the Independence and Liberty of the 
eternal Being, to fuppofe his own moft perfeft Na- 
ture to have been the only neceflary particular Ob- 
jei% of his Knowledge > or whether the Suppofition 

of 
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of the eternal or abfolutely necefiary Decrees ani| 
FofeknOvfledge of particular Creatures and all theii 
Aftions, can be maintain'd, without aflerting noi 
only all the particular Creaturesj but all their Ac- 
tions, to be in their own Natures fuch as the Deicy- 
could not have omitted to decree and foreknow* 
without Prejudice to his Perfedion and Happincfs. 
• There is yet another Proof of eternal Decrees 
attempted from the Opinion of an hjlmtaneous E-i 
ternity, and the Ahfolute Immutabilih of the divina 
Adion founded thereon. But the Abfurdityof this 
pretended Proof is generally confefs'd, and will ba 
difplay'd in the Chap, of Eternity, Bock II. 

We have the longer infifted on this Opinion of 
Particular Eternal Decrees, becaofeof the impure 
Confequencea with which it appears to have defiled 
the Innocence of the Chriftian Religion i whiclf 
Confequences, as they depend on it, muft necefla-* 
lily fall with it. For ii there were no eternal par- 
ticular Decrees of every Creature and Events then 
as the abfolute Predeftinatbn or Predetermination 
of all Perfons and Events from Eternity, niuflr ba 
rejected ("and no fuificient Reafon will appear for 
aflerting fuch Predeftination of a later Date) To that 
particular immediate determining Concurfc of God 
to tlic worft of Aftions, for rendring thofe Decrees 
effej^ual, will appear to be an unneceffary DocJ 
trine ; and thereby both the Jultice of God, and the 
Liberty and Accountablenefs of Creatures will obtain 
a fufficient Vindication. Withou: fuch a Vindica- 
tion, what-ever Arguments we may employ ton 
convince Men of Atheiftick Principles, that it is i; 
Thing very defirable there (hould be a God, will, 
I doubt, be of very little Effecif. For certainly^ 
it is not the Idea of a moft intelligent and wife Bc-<i 
ing, freely determining himfelf to A£ls of Goodne& 
and Juftice, which frights fuch Perfons ; but mucli 
rather that of fuch a Being as thefe Opinions repr&^ 
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fent the Deity to be : Opinions far lefs pious than - 
the Opinion of the Slotcks, as obliging their Aflef- ' 
tors (ac leaft indire^ly and by Conlequence) to make 
t!ie Bell of Beings the Autiior of the worlt Aftions 
and Events ; which to avoid, thofe Pagans rather 
chofe to lay the Blame, in fome Degree at leaft, on 
1 know not what independent uncontroulable Deftiny. 



CHAP. viir. 

OU R Secondary Notions of the Perfeflion of 
God, confider'd with Reference to Himfelf, 
we have obferv'd to be, 

I. Spiritualiiy. Men have generally agreed [o 
cxprefs their Idea of the Beft and Nobleft of Beings 
by the Word Spirit : A Metaphor taken from the 
j^ir or fPlnd, than which, by Reafon of its Tenuity, 
perpetual Agitation, and wide Expanfion, Nothing 
feem'd more proper to reprefent that invifible Na- 
ture which pervades, afiluates, and comprehends all 
Things, Which invifible Nature, though to No- 
thing fo fitly refembled as to the Air (which of all 
the Portions of Matter is the leaft perceiv'd by our 
Senfcs) yet has been ufually conceiv'd as diftinit 
from the moil refined Matter, and as including the 
three Properties already demonftrated, of which 
Matter was generally fuppofed to be deftitute ; 

I, Self-JSivily. TlnislT^aki, Pythagoras, Pla- 
to, and others* according to the Phllofophy of the 
Eaftern Nations, afferted Two Principles, the one 
Adive and Spiritual, the other Paflivc and Mate- 
rial. 

%. htelUgefice. Ss-ys Po/iJoms \n Steb. i 9iit tv 
riptvn* vufl?, God ii an Intelligent Spirit. To fignify 
this, they were wont to give him the Titles of 
N?< ATiAMifoit, both which import Cenfdoufnejs and 
Perxeptien. 

E 3. Lihcrtj. 
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3. Liberly. Some of the PhilofopWs, 1 confefli. 
fuppos'd the Deity to be fubjed to the Influence ot 
Fate. But the 'Uut o\Orpheuiy the 'rA.? of ThaUs, 
the TAii of Pythagoras and Pialo, nd tiie "Av^fw ol 
Annxagoras, (by wliich Terms chey ufually Ugnify'd 
the material Principle of the Univerfe) are always 
defcrib'das void of Liberty or felt-determjning Pow- 
er, which thefe Philoibphcrs fuppos'd to be only in 
theN«f, or Alind, who both imprefs'd and r^ulatcd 
their Motions. 

II. Another fecondary Notion of the Perfection 
of God, ccmfider'd with Refereru;e to Himfelf, is 
Conjlancy or ImmutabilUy : Wliich we concdvc is to 
be affirm'd both of his Nature and A£im. 

1. Of his Nature. The Spring of Inconftancy 
or Mutability, in this Refp&fl, muft be either fomf 
neceflary internal Principle of Corruption, or his 
own Will, or eife fome external Caufe. But the 
firft of thefe is abfolutely inconfiftenc with his per- 
fect vial Selfaftivity, the fecond with his perfefl 
Intelligence, and the third with the Perfcdion of 
his Liberty. 

2. Of his ASims. In treating of the Divine 
Adions,- we may, ic Js conceiv'd, iay it down aj 
an infallible Principle, ^hat we can he no farther ob- 
lig'd So ajferi their Immutability, than as it appears to 
have a necejfary ComeSion with the ImviutahUity of the 
Divine Nature. 

The Divine Aiftions may be confider'd, either as 
eflenctal, or as uneflentiah The former, becauie they 
flow imjnediately from the Divine Nature* c?<^-f- 
but be immutable in the fame Senfe as the Nai 
itfelf The latter, (which 'tis humbly conceiv*) 
had no neceffary Connexion with the Divine Ni 
cure) are of two Sorts, viz. either his particular 
Decrees, or their Executions. By his Jmmutahili^ 
or Conftancy with Reference to bo[h thefe, '"" 
conceiv'd we are to underiUnd In the gencralj 
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unvariably dccrearg Ends fuitable to his Natun 
and his fteddy Purfuit and intalllble Attainment o^ 
thofe Ends : Both which evidently imply Perfec ^ 
tion, and refult from the abfolute Jnvariablenefs olt^ 
Immutability of his Nature. But as for his parti* 
cular Afts, and his Knowkcige confrquent thereup-3 
on, the Immutability of Ms Nature infers no fudjfn 
Invariableneis with Regard to them, but rather ihrf I 
quite contrary ■, for as much as their Variety r 
be conceiv'd immediately to proceed from the vaft 
rious Exercifcofhis Liberty 5 which (in all indiRe* 
rent Cafes) is the Refult of the immutable Perfec 
tion of his Nature. 

And as for the Anions of other Beings, and afl 
Events ^dqjending on their Exiftence ; they art! 
alike incapable oi caufing any Change in the Ir- 
vine Knowledge inconfirtent with the Perfeftion and 
Immutability of the Divine Nature. On the con- 
trary, 'tis manifeiWy a Point of Perfection to know 
Things as they really are ■, which yet can't be witli- 
out feme Variation in the Manner of Knowledge 
anfwerable to the Variation in the State of its Ob- 
jc6ts. 

Hi. Another fccondary Notion of the Divine 
Perfeftion, confider'd with Reference ro the Deity- 
Himfclf, is Happinefi. This Idea is the neceffary 
Refulc of all our other Conceptions of the eternal 
and moft: perfect Being abfolutely conlider'd. For a 
Being whkh elTentially and independently pofleffes a 
perfed Selfadtivity, "Intelligence, and Liberty, (to 
which three Ideas, all our Conceptions ot the Di- 
vine Internal Attributes appear to be reducible) join'd 
withajuft Refteaion upon, and Valuation of 'em, 
can't but be completely happy. 

All real Happinefs arifes from a certain Compla- 
cence in the PolTeffion, Hope, or Expectation of 
fome Good : Which Complacence is ever propor- 
tionate either to the intrinfick Worth, or, at leaft. 
E 2 w 
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to die Eftimacion of chat Good in the Mind of its 
Subjed. From which, 'tis evident, that That only 
can be a compleatly hippy Being, which both pof- 
fcflt's a perfcifl: and permanent Good, and whofe 
Opinion of it is ever agreeable to its real Worth. 

As it hence appears that the Eternal Being can't 
but be a perfcdjy happy Being ; fo it is no lefs 
clear, that Himfelf is the only Reafon of his Com- 
placence and Happinefs -, for as much as his own 
Nature alone comprehends whatever is good and va- 
luable. For fince fas will be fliewn hereafter^ what- 
ever elfc exifts, could have no other real Worth but 
what it deriv'd from the eternal and moft perfeft 
Being i 'tis manifeft that whatever Good Is found in 
any other Nature, can no otherwife pleafe him than 
as a Communication from Himfelf: Which Pleafure 
can no more increafe his eflential Happinefs, than 
the Refieflion of a Ray can add to the Luftre of the 
Sun. 

The Epiaireans were fo far from imagining their 
Deities could receive any Acceffion to their Happi- 
nefs by concerning themfelves with Beings of an in- 
ferior Rank, that they thought it too mean an Em- 
ployment, and a Fatigue inconfiftent with that Re- 
jSofe or Tranquillity, which they conceiv'd to be 
the chief Ingredient of Happinefs. Therefore, in 
pure Civility, they banifli'd 'em out of the World, 
pretending ic yielded no Place worthy of their Rcfi- 
dence, and feated them in certain ultramundane Spa- 
ces, there to live in uninterrupted Pleafure, and 
neither to trouble themfelves nor others, by a too 
officious intermedling with human Affairs. Their 
Seats the Poet thus del'cribes. 

%«i tieque conculiuni Venlt, neque NtibUa Nimhis 
^fpergufit, neque Nix acri concreta Pruind 
Caua eadens violat, femperque innuUlus yElber 
Inlegit, el lar^e diffufg Lumine ridel, 

— And 
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— — — And happy Seats, 
Which Storm or violent Tempeft never beats. 
Nor Snow invades, but with the pureft Air, 
And gaudy Light djffus'd, look gay and fair. 

Creech. 



Thus thofe Philofophers were us'd to conceive of 
their fidlitious Deifies ; if at leaft it be not a Difpa- 
ragement to tliat Honourable CharaiSer to call fucii 
Men Philofophers^ who, though we Ihould in Cha- 
rity fuppofe them to have beJiev'd foch Divine Be- 
ings, yet, like the Vulgar, fram'd them after theit 
own Model. For though it mult be own'd, that 
ihcy have rightly placed Happinefs in the Tranquil- 
lily of the Mindy yet in this they were deceiv'd, when 
they fuppos'd that fuch Tranquillity was abfolutely 
inconfident with Adion in fucii a Being as the Deity. 
How mean and unphilolbphicai was it to imagine 
the moft perfed: Power lliould be fubjeift to Fa- 
tigue, or that the moft perfcft Underftanding fhould 
be perplex'd and difcompos'd by too much Appli- 
cation and Solicitude ! This was, in Efteft, to min- 
gle the two Extremes, and to level the nobleft with 
the bafeft of Beings : Thofe Natures being ever tlie 
leaft perfedt which are the lead capable of and pro* 
pcnfe to Adlion. 

From all this the general Conclufion is, that a 
nothing in any of the inferior Beings is capable c 
making any Addition to the Happineis of the Deity j 
(which can refultonly from the Confciotifnefs of htt I 
own eflential Perfeflions ;) fo his creating fuch Be- \ 
ings, and caring for them when created, could be I 
no Diminucion of ic. 
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CHAP. IX. 

WE now proceed to conflder our Ideas of the 
Divine Tcrteaion or Sufficiency with Re- 
ference to other Beings as merely foffible. 

I. One of thefe we obferv'd to be Ommpoiencey 
or Perfect Etfeajve Power. By this, 'tisconceiv'd, 
no more can be meant, tlian an Ability to do or pro- 
duce -wbalever is canfiftent in ilfelf, and agreeable to the 
Divine Nature. For to extend it farther, would be 
in Effeft to afcribe to the Deity a Power of caufing 
a Thing both to be and not to be at once and in 
the fame Senfe (for all Contraditftions are reducible 
to That) or, which is all one, a Power of producing 
a, fuhjlansial Nothing. 

The proper Adion of perfeft effeftive Fqwct, will . 
appear to have n twofold Notion, viz. cither of 
Creation or of SuJienCatlon. 

By Creation, is here meant the ProducSion of a 
Thing that before was not. By Sujientation, we un- 
derftand the prcferving or continuing a Thing in its 
Exiltence or Being. 

In order to prove that the true Idea of the Divine 
Sufficiency includes what we call Creative Power., wc 
need not here demonftrate that there has aOually been 
a Creation. 'Twill be enough for our prefent Pur- 
poic, to prove Creation a PoffibiHry. For if tbifc 
can be fet in a clear Light, 'twill evidently appeatt 
that creative Power can't but belong to the eternJ 
and moft perfecT: Being. | 

Neither is it neceffary, in order to a Proof of tln( 
Poffibility ot a Creation, to undertake to explaiii 
the Manner ot it, or to reduce its Idea to alLevd 
with our Underftandings. 'Twill be fufficient li 
refcue it from the Charge of Contradiftion and All 
furdity. For I take it, 'lis uniyerfally agreed, tha 
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|«rfeA Power may extend to any thing on tliis Side 
a Contradi^ion. 

Though we want not Variety of Proofs of the 
Formation of the World (fuch as are derived from 
the Nature of Succeflion, the Jate Invention of Arts 
univerlally uftfiil, the gradual Increafe of Mankind, 
and other Animals, t^c.) the Evidence of which was 
fiifficientto oblige fuch Philofophers- as preceded ^4- 
riftotle, aimoft univerfally to attribute the prefenc 
Frame of Things either to the Agency of a pow- 
erful and moft intelligent Being, or elfe to a cafual 
Hit or lucky Combination of die Parts of Matter ; 
yet it leems to have been their Opinion, that the 
Mailer oi' viKich it was form'd was eternal and inde- 
pendent. This their Perfwafion appears to have 
been grounded on the Obfervation of the prefenc 
Courfe of Nature and Art ; according to which, 
whatever is produc'd is made out of pre-exiftent 
Materials. From hence it was that they concluded 
it abfurd toim^in any thing fhould (as they wrong- 
ly exprefs'd it) either fpring out of Nothing, or be 
retiuc'd to Nothing. 

But 'tis worth obferving, that many of the Phi- 
lofophers, who could nor, in the Caule of a Deity, 
raifc their Speculations above the vulgar Level, were, 
when they came to reafon on the contrary Hypo- 
dieQs, extravagant and fantaftick enough. Thofe 
very Gentlemen who were fo careful to avoid an 
Abfurtlity (as they would fain have had it account- 
ed _) on the Side of Religion, were not fo fcrupulous 
in the Defence of Atheifm, For rather than fiip- 
pofe this noble Fntme of the World to have beec 
the Creature of a perfeftly powerful and intelligehl 
Caufe, they chofe to father it on Chance, and tti 
turn the moft ferious AfRiir into a Game at Hazard^ 
Rather than own their Relation to the greattlt an* 
beft of Beings, they chofe to level themfclves with 
the Brutes, to imagine that, like Inlecbs, they were 
E 4 originally 
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Qfiginally begotten by the Sun's Heat, and fprung 
from Pimples and Tumours of the Earth. They 
could ealily derive Liberty from Neceiruy> Beauty 
from Deformity, Harmony from Difcord, by a 
mere Chance, or, which is all one, without any 
determining Caufe at all. But to create the minutcft 
Thing in Nature, muft, in their Opinion, pafs for 
abfolutely impoffible. And why ? But becaufe 
they had never feen an Inftance of that Kind. They 
could foniciimes indeed believe as ftrongly as otiier 
People i but here they defired to be excufed, and 
could not think chemfelvcs oblig'd to believe a Crea- 
tion, becaufe they were not admitted to be Witneffes 
of the Work ! They never had feen the Birth of the 
Ipift Duft or Atom, how then could they imagine 
3 Generation of the Univerfe * ! They could neva 
obferve an Artificer to make any Piece of Work- 
manfhip without his Materials, widiout his Inftyit 
metils; how then could they conceive the vaft Bodj 
of the Sun, the innumerable Scars, the mafly Rocki 
qnd Mountains, to have been the Effefts of Art ! 

This Method of Reafoning is very like the Ar- 
guings of a Man bred in the dark, difputing againft 
the PofTibility of Sight. Should fuch a Perfon btft 
told that there's a Place in the World, where, if h^ 
came, he fliould need only to open his Eyes, and bf 
immediately and diftindlly fenfible of an almoll infe 
ijite Variety of Objetfbs, each vaftiy bi^er than him 
felf, and many of 'em at very remote Diltances 
would not fuch a Story as this appear to him as in 
credible, as that of a Creation from Nothing 
Might he not, with equal Reafon, argue againft th 
PofTibility of fuch a Relation, from the very Prin 
ciples thofe Philofophers made ufe of againll fuch 
Creation ? As yet, might he fay, I have been feq 
fible of but very few Objects at once, and thofe fuq 

• Oiel/ai and others contend, that tl 
hy GeEcratipn. 
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as I am afiiir'd could not exceed the Dimenfions of 
my own Body, and wliofe DilVance was, for the 
moft Part, no greater than the Length of my Arm 
or Staff. And as for fuch others as I have per- 
ceiv'd at 3 remoter Diftance, they have been either 
fmglc, or if more, extremely conlus'd and indiftlnft. 
What Magick muft there be in my Eyes, that fo 
little Members flioiild be capable of conveying the 
diftindl Refemblances of fo great Variety of bulky 
Objeias at once ? If it be reply'd, That the Eyes 
don't perform this alone, but with the Help of a 
certain Inftrument call'd Light ; yet what Idea could 
fuch a Perfon have of Light different from that of 
b his Staff? And what Inducement could fuch an Idea 
►-fee to him to allow that to be pofllbie, which by 
Arguments deriv'd from his own Experience, he had 
before rejeded as abfurd and incredible f 

But though fuch a Perfon, if he (with thofc Phi- 
lofophers) refolve to admit nothing for Truth or 
Poffibility, but what is agreeable to his own Ex- 
perience of Things, and upon a Level with the pre- 
lent Ideas of his own Mind, muft remain under a 
Necellity of disbelieving all the Reports he hears of 
Sight and Colours, and rejefting them as Impoftures, 
yet we, who have had the Ufe of our Eyes, fhall 
never, I fuppofe, be perfuaded, to come into his 
Opinion. 

This ought to convince us, that there may be 
Poflibilities in the Nature of Things, of which we 
are as incapable of forming Ideas, as fuch a Perfon 
would be of forming the Idea of Sight. And why 
may not Creation be fuch a Poffibility ? Why may 
not He produce from Nothing, whofe Effence and 
Aftion depend on Nothing ? If we find ourfelves 
incapableof conceiving how a Thing which was not 
Ihould begin to be, are we not alike incapableof 
comprehending how any thing Ihould cxift without 
ikginning? 
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We need only take a View of ourfdves, to find 
Inftances of I'uch Powers and Manners of Afting as 
are inconceivable to us. It can't be deny'd that we 
perceive, we confider and refleft, we confute and 
demonftrate -, yet we may perhaps as well conceive 
the Creation of the Univerfe, as the Produftion of 
a fingle Thought by the Mind. Our Feet praftifa 
all the Steps of a Dance, our Fingers readily pet- 
form their Parts at a Mufical Concert ; and yet f 
doubt, we are no better acquainted with the Power' 
which impreflcs and governs their Motions, than 
with that which regulates the Courfes of the Stars. 
But if we fo littJe underftand fiich Powers and Ac- 
tions of our own as do not come within the imme- 
diate Notice of our external Senfes, ought we- to 
think it Arrange that we can't comprehend the Ac- 
tion of a Being fo much fuperior to ourfelves, and' 
whofe Nature fo vaftiy tranfcends the Capacity of 
our weak and imperfeft Minds ? 

We can't comprehend by what Sort of Power 
God moves Matter ; and need we admire we can- 
form no Idea of the Power by which he created it ? 
Our Imaginations have no other Materials to work: 
on, in forming an Idea of the original Power, bur 
fuch as they derive trom the Objects we dally con- 
verfe with. But may not a Perfon who has an Ifte- 
rifm in his Eyes, with as much Reafon contend, 
there's no other Colour but yellow, as we, who are 
fo little acquaijitcd with the World, that there's no 
nobler Manner of Ading, than fuch as our narrow 
Experience informs us ot ? 

But fome will perhaps objeft, that a Produftion 
from Nothing is not only inconceivable to us in our* 

firefent Clrcumllances, but cortradidory, or abfo- 
iitely inconceivable. 
Before we reply 'twill be fie to premife, that h isi 
a very wrong Notion of Creation, to imagine it to - 
be the Produtftionof a Thing from Nothing, as from 
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a material Caufe or SuhjeEl. Our Definirion of it is 
no other than the Produ^ion of a Tiling wbich was 
ml before. 

This being confidcr'd, I would ask the Objeftors, 
wherein the Nature of a Contradiiftion confifts ? Is 
it not in at once affirming and denying foniewhat of 
the fame Subjeft in che fame Manner ? But what is 
there like this in the Suppofnion of fuch a Creation ? 
I confcfe, if any Man could be found fo abfolucely 
ftupid and void of Underftanding, as to affirm that 
the Deity, in creating the World, had cither pro- 
duc'd it out of Nothing as out of a. pre-cxiftent Sub- 
jeft, or had caus'd it both to Be and not to Be, to 
be Something and Nothing at the fame Time, fuch 
a Notion of it might have fome Right to the Cha- 
rafter of a ContradiiSJon. But fince by Creation 
no more can be meant than the cauQng to be what 
was not before, this is evidently no more a Contra ■ 
diftion, than what wc perceive to be done every 
Day ; I mean the Produftion of new Motions by the 
Mind. Which is likewile a Sort of Produftion from 
Nothing. * 

Bur if [he iVe/ii3»of fuch Creari<m be no Contra- 
didiioD, then the j4S of Creation, how inconceiv- 
able foevcr the Manner of it may be to us, can't 
but be a Poffibility, or it muft neceffarily come 
within the Compafs of that Power which we have 
already prov'd to be perfeft. For 'tis impoffible a 
Power Ihould be perfed, if there be any thing not 
implying a Concradiftion, which it can't do. 

The other Notion of the proper Aftion offuch ef- 
fective Power as is included in the Perfedlion or Suf- 
ficiency of the'Eternal Being confider'd with Refe- 
rence to other Beings as poinble, is that o( Suiien- 
tasion, by which is meant tlie cotilinuing a Thing in 
Us Exigence. I cake it to be undeniable, that the 

' See more in Frtt Thaughft eoncerning Sauli, p, 134, 
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mere caufing a Thing to Be, can't infer a Neceflity 
of its Continuance in Being. If die Creation of' 
any thing Ihould import a Necedity of its future 
Continuance, that Neceflity mufl: either proceed 
from the Nature of the Creature, or elfe it muft flow 
from cither the Nature or the Decree of the Crea- 
tor, Not from the Nature of the Creature. For> 
then 'twould be impollibie even to that Power to an-* 
nihilate it which at firft produc'd it. Nor from the 
Nature of the Creator. For no eflential Perfeftion 
of the eternal omnipotent Being can be imagin'd to 
infer the Neceflity of a Creature's Continuance tO' 
Eternity, but what mufl: be conceiv'd to have e- 
qually infer'd a Neceflity of its Produftion from 
Eternity. Nor, laftly, can it proceed merely from 
the Decree of the Creator. For the Decrees even of 
the Supreme Being can have no Eftecft unicfs put in 
Execution. But they can't be put in Execution 
without Power. And if not witliout Power, then 
the Exercife of that Power can be no lefs than whac 
is meant by the A&. of Suflrentation. 

From die Naturejof Suftentation,'tis eafy to colIe<^ 
what mufl: be the true Notion of Aitniinlatm. For 
if a Creature can't be conceiv'd to have any natural 
Aptitude to continue rather than to ceafe to be, but 
muft be fuppos'd to fubfift entirely by a Dependence 
on the Power which originally produc'd it ; then 
there can be no Neceflity to imagine any pofitive 
Influx of Power to deft:roy it. 'Tisfufficient to fup- 
poie a Sufpenfion of that Influence on which it de- 
pended. 

The Ads of Creation and Suftentation we term'd 
tbe proper A^s of Omnipotence. For the Power which 
IS capable of thefe, can't but be equally capable of 
all others on this Side a Contradidtion : There be- 
ing no imaginable Degrees of Power between the 
producing or continuing a Subftance which was not» 

and 
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and the caufing a Thing both to Be and not to Be 
at once. 

II. The next Conception of Sufficiency with Re- 
ftrence to pojfthle Effeds, is that offVifdom ; where- 
by is Chere) meant a ferfeB Ability lo difpofe and re- 
gulate in order to the viojl effeSlual Attainment of the 
beft Ends. In this Idea is not only included fimple 
Intelligence, but whatever other Ideas have a Rela- 
tion to it ; fuch as Itnagination, Memory, and Judg- 
ment. AH which are hereby aflerted to belong to 
Ldie Deity ; but in a Manner agreeable to his Per- 
' fcftion. 

A Being capable of producing no other than a 
ChaoSi or diforderly Heap of Rubbifh, without the 
Power of contriving or difpofiog it fo as might be 
Lconducive to fome valuable End, could have no iuft 
(Claim to the CharaSer of a fufficient Creator. Ef- 
fieftive Power, fingly conQder'd, can fupply only 
' the grofs Materials, and imprefs a rude unbiafs'd 
Motion. Therefore to conceive a Creator without 
Contrivance and Defign, is to fink his Charafter 
below that of an ordinary Artificer. Such a Be- 
ing couid be no Way fuperior to one of Epiai- 
rus's infignificant Deities, and might e'en as well fit 
^_ an idle Spedtator of the Dancing Atoms, as be any 
^^L&rther concern'd in the Work. 
^H« Nor could Omnipotence, join'd with Contrivance 
^W and Defign, be enough to furnilh the Notion of a 
perfedi Creator, without the Suppofition of a Su- 
perintending and Regulating Power : Which ihere- 
(Jbre makes the other Part of our Notion of Wifdom. 
^itliout fuch a Power, the Creator's Defigns 
aifoukl be fubjed to the Hazard of a Defeat, and 
•liis Creatures might entirely fail of reaching their 
^pedive Ends ; which would be no Way recon- 
fileable to the Idea of Sufficiency or Perfedion. 
But the Divine Wifdom is not only deducibic 
from the general Idea of Pertedion or Sufficiency, 

but 
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but may be detnonftrated from the particular Per. 
feftions already difcover'd. For fince the Ddcjf 
was ever a perfeftly felf-confcious, free, and omni- 
pocent Being (as was prov'dj he could not but ever 
I'uUy comprehend not only his own particular Na- 
ture and Aftion, but in the general, the Nature and 
Aftion of whatever was producible. By Confc* 
quence, he could not but know whatever might ao 
any lime become either fit or unfit, agreeable or dif- 
agreeable, either to his own, or any other Nature of 
ASion ; and lb could not but poffefs a perfcdt Abi'^ 
lity both to judge of and to propofe the beft £nd^ 
and to chufe and employ the moft conducive Mcanar 
upon all Occafions ; Which is the complete Notion' 
of Wifdom. 

III. Another undoubted PerfedHon of the etemali 
Being with Refpeft to other Beings confidcr'd aS 
fqffible, is that of Omnifcience. The Demoni^ration 
of this has been already produc'd in the Proof wa- 
juft now gave of the Divine Wifdom. For the 
Ideas of Wifdom and Knowledge, ascflential to th<* 
Deity, have a near Affinity to each other : Wif- 
dom being no other than his Knowledge confider'd 
with Reference to Practice. Therefore that which: 
Ihall here be added concerning the Attribute of Om- 
nifcience, will refer only to the Notion, which it'; 
humbly concdv'd, we ought to formof it as natural 
to the Deity. 

The general Perfeftion or SufRciency of the Di. 
vine Nature has taught us, that Omnifcience, a»' 
well as all its other particular Perfeftions, ought to 
be confider'd as natural or effentiaj to it. But the 
fame SufRciency may inftruft us not to conceive any 
cffentiai Perfeftion of the Deity with a proper De- 
pendence on other Beings. For that Being can't tx 
felf.fufRcient, whofe Eilence is properly dcpendenl 
on another. 

IC 
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It feems then to have been fo fcr from an Imper- 
feiUon in the eternal Being to have been Himfelf 
the only particular determinate Object of his eflen- 
tal Perception or Knowledge, that the contrary 
iippoCtion would debafe Jiis Idea, and prove inju- 
pus to his Perfaflion. The Evidence of this may 
p feen even in our JeJves. If we lind our fclves im- 
ov'd or advantag'd by our Acquaintance with 
[tier Beings, tltis yields an infallible Proof of our 
Htural Poverty and Infufficiency. 'Tis die Depen- 
dence and Iniperfedion cf our Natures which give? 
us an Inclination to feek our Happinefs beyond our 
felves : Whereas to the moft perfcdt of Beings, the 
Conlcioufnefs of his own eflcntial Properties could 
not but be an eternal Spring of Complacence and 
Satisfailion. To think otherwife, would be, in ef- 
fect, to fuppofe the Fountain to be fed by its own 
Streams, or the Sun to be enlightened by its own 
Ra,ys. 

Thefe ReRcxions feem to make it evident, that 
whoever will form a fuiiable Idea of the eJIendal 
Omnifcience of the moft perfeiH: of Beings, ought 
to confider it without R^ard to any parn'cuiar 
future Objefts. For though fucli a Being as was 
naturally and perfeiftly confcious of his own elTential 
Aftivity fthe immediate Source of all other Beings) 
could not but ever have a moft perfeft Knowledge 
of the utmoft Extent of PoITibility, yet this might 
very well be without any neceflary Determination 
to particuljir Effefts. The Knowledge of God, be- 
ing perfedt, was without Difpute efTentially or ne- 
ccflarily extended to every Poflibility. But the F 
leilion or Choice of this or that PoOibility in ord( 
to its future Exiftence, was, it is conceiv'd, cntirf 
ly thcRefuIt of his Liberty and Sovereign Pk-afun 
For though the Supreme Pcrfeflion of his Natui 
could not but incline him to external Action in tt 
^ral, (as to what was more fit than a State of 
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Inaftivity) yet that Perfcftion can't, it's conceiv'dj 
have neceflarily determin'd him to any external Aft 
in particular, forafmuch as no particular Ail or Ob- 
jcft can be faid to have been abfolutely beft: or fic- 
teft. But if futh neceflary Determination could not 
proceed from his effential Perfeftion, it fblJows that 
it could have proceeded from no other Original but 
ImperfetSion and Dependence i which the Nature of 
the Eternal Being, we are affur'd, could never ad- 
mit. 

And though the particular Decrees of God, anc 
the Exiftence and Aftions of the Creatures confe 
quent thereupon, may be conceiv'd to infer a uQ'vf 
Modification of the Divine Knowledge, yet this caii 
import no Dependence ; for as much as it proceeded 
not originally from the Natures or Exiftence of the 
Creatures, but purely from the Liberty and Omni- 
potence of the great Creator Himfelf. 

Much iefs could that Knowledge which the Deity 
ever had of the future Exiftence of Creatures in ge-- 
neral, infer any Dependence on the Creatures ; finct 
it muft likewife be conceiv'd as entirely proceeding 
from his eflential Perfedtion, without the leaft Re- 
gard to, much Iefs Dependence on, any particulai 
determinate Objeifls. For norwithftanding fucli 
Foreknowledge, any particular Being might eithej 
have exifted or not exifted, according to his Sove- 
reign Pleafurc, 
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CHAP. X. 

WE come now to fuch Ideas of the Divine Per! 
feftion as we derive from the ConfideratioB 
of other Beings as aifually exiftent. Which Ides' 
denote no particular Perfeiflions of the Divine Na 
ture, but only thofe of its Aftions. • 
^ I. Thrf 
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■ I, The firft of thefe we obferv'd to be Goodtiefs 

or Benevolence. Which, together witli Government 

and Providence., yields us a more fenfible Proof of 

the Truth of all our former Ideas of God. 

The Word Goodnefs may be taken cither in a Me- 
taphyfical Senfe, viz. as denoting the fame with the 
genera] Perfetflion of the Divine Nature, or elfe in a 
MoralStnk, fo as to fignify a Notion of our Minds 
derived from the Confideration of the Exercife of 
certain particular Perfeftionsof that adorable Nature 
with Reference to other Beings. And 'cis in this 
latter Senfe we take it here. 

By Goodnefs in this Senfe, we here underftand the 
free Determination and Exercife of the Divine Wifdorn 
and Power in creating andfufiaining or preferring the 
florid for the wifeji and beft of Ends. 

That Creation and Suftentation, eonfider'd with 
Reference to the Deity, are reputed A6ts of Goodnefsi 
proceeds from hence, that they are conceiv'd to have 
deriv'd from the Perfeftion of the Divine Nature, 
without any Conftraint, or the leaft Determination 
from any Thing External. 

Had the Deity created and fuftaJncd the World by 
an external Neceffttf, fuch as the Stoicks imagin'd, 
it muft be confefs'd he would have been as far from 
meriting the Denomination of Good or Bencvoknt, 
as any Inftrument in the Hand of an Archiced. 

But if we only fuppofe the Reafons for creating 
and ftill preferving a World were ever fuch and fo 
clearly perceiv'd by the divine Intelleft, that the 
i)eity was never indetermin'd in that Refpeft, nor 
could have omitted it in Confiftenee with the internal 
Perfeilions of his own Nature ; the Cafe mull be 
allow'd to be very different. By this Suppofition 
both the Liberty and Goodnefs of the great Crea- 
tor are fufficiently fccur'd •, as we obferv'd when we 
treated of Liberty. 

F Nci"« 
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Now ch;it all. the Ads of the Deity mud needs 
come unJcr the Notion of Gooii«^, may be firmly. 
demon ilracetl from our general Ideaof his Perfedion. 
For being complea'tly I'ljfficient and independently 
happy, he could have no pofllble Temptation to 
Evil : Since that could only proceed either from 
natural Imperfeftion, or from Depravation ; from 
both which the felf fufficient Being was eternally 
remov'd. To imagine that the great Creator could^ 
ait either for no End at all, or for a chief End that^ 
was either Evil, or lefs Good, or Indifferent, woulcL 
be to fuppofe that the moll: perfeiTt Wifdom coul^^ 
ait Imperfedly, i. e. Unw^ifely, without the leaft. 
imaginable Byafs or Temptation, 

By what has been obfcrved, it appears, by th^ 
Way, that Goodnefs, as it agrees to the Idea of God^ 
can properly be no other than the free or unconftrain- 
ed Determination and Exercife of his Wifdom an^ 
Power, as regulated by that original Fitnefs whtcl^ 
is in the Nature or Circumftances of Things and Ac- 
tions. For that there is an original Fitnefs and Un- 
fitnefs in the Ideas and Rclarions of fome ThingS( 
and Adions, muft be confcfs'd ; unlefs we will fay, 
that it was as fit for the Deity either to have createt^ 
no Inhabitants of this noble Strudure of the World- 
or elfe Inhabitants neither capable of reliihing the 
Pleafure which its Furniture could afford, no( 
of thanking and pralfing him for it, as to have 
created fuch a Being as Man, a Being equally c: 
pabie of both, 

To demonftrate that the Deity has indeed adet^ 
according to the molt perfed Notion of Goodnef^, 
it remains that we diredly prove there has adualljj 
been a Creation, which we before prov'd to bq 
pofTible ; or that this valt, orderly, and moft tieail. 
tiful Scene of Things was the Work of that all-wife, 
free, and omnipotent Being, who, though indif 

gent 
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gent of no other Being, lias given Exiftencc and a 
Poffibility of Happincls to Beings innumerable. 

Now this is a necelTary Inference from our Obftr- 
vation of tlie World, comparM with the rational 
Principles eftablifh'd in the Beginning of this En- 
quii-y. For if we take a confiderate Viev/ of Things, 
we fhai] eafily perceive, th;it in all that beautilul 
and furprizing Variety of Beings with which we are 
acquainted, there's none can lay a juft Claim to fo 
high a Privilege as that of an abfolute NccL-flity of 
Exiftence. The liir greater Part are evidently void 
of Li/f, Underfianding^ Liheny, and fuch other 
PerfciSions as we have found ourfelves obliged to 
afcribe to a Being that thus necelTdrlly cxifls. And 
as for ourfelves, and fuch others as have ibme faint 
Refemblances of thofe Perfections, our Mutability 
and abfolute Incapacity of fecuring to our!"eiVLs the 
Poffeflion of them, are infallible Prods thar we can 
claim no Right to 'em through an abfoluie Necef- 
fity. But it not through an abfolute NecelTity, then 
it can be only by Virtue of the Caufality of fomfi 
original fuperior Power; which, as we formerly 
prov'd, could be no lels than Omnipotence; and that 
could originally refide in none but theEternal Beings 
whofe Exiftence is abfolutely neceflary, and who, by 
Confequence, poITefles all polTible Perfeft ions. 

And that the Divine Goodnefs has not only dif- 
cover'd itfelfin the Creation of the Univerfe, but 
is ftiU no !efs concern'd in fuftaining or preferving it, 
is equally certain. 'Tis clear from what we before 
obferv'd, that a Creature can't fubfift wich an ablb- 
luce Independence. To exift thus independently, is 
to exift neceflarily in the moft abfolute Scnfc. But 
abfolute NecclTity of Exiftence is by no Means a- 
greeable to the Notion of a Creature. Therefore, 
fince the Creatures continue to exift, it can be only 
by a Dependence on the Goodnefs of that omnipo- 
F 2 tent 
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lenc and mofl; beneficent Being which at firft produ- 
ced them. 

But if the Univerfe was at firft created, and is 
ftiU fuftain'd or preferv'd by no lefs than an Al- 
mighty Power, this inftrufts us in the Idea we 
ought to form of the Greatnefs, as well as the Good- 
nejs of that Eternal Nature which is die Sabjeft of 
that Power, For fince Nothing can, without a 
Contradi(5tion, be faid to aft immediately on what 
is at a Diftance, 'tis clear that fuch a proper univerfal 
Suftentation (which could be the original Effed of 
none but the Eternal Being) can't be fuppos'd with- 
Guc an univerfal intimate Penetration ajid Omnlpre- 
fence. 

Nor can the Suppofition of fuch a Penetration be 
reafonably fufpedled to be inconfiftent with that fub- 
ftantial Dlftinftion which is necelTary to be aflerted 
between the Creator and his Creatures. For the 
Creatures may, notwithftanding, very well be diffe- 
rent Beings and Subftances, in as much as they are 
not only, for the mofl: Part, entirely dcftitute o£ 
fuch Perfeiiiions as we have difcover'd in the Eternal 
Being, but are, in the general, the ultimate Sub-- 
jefts of Ibme or odicr Property, which (as inclu-' 
ding Imperfeiflion) can't but be unapplicable to 
Him; fuch as Mobility, Divifibility, ^c. 

If indeed, with Spinoza^ we will needs confine 
ourfclves to the flridlefl Notion of Subjlance, and 
allow it to agree to nothing but what is abfolutely 
independent, we muft then, with Him, banilh all 
real Dlverfity of Beings out of the World, and af- 
fert but one Subftance or real Being, and muft, by 
Conftquence, allow that there's no other Deity bul 
the Material Univerfe. But fince, on the contraryj 
we are afllir'd, that befides the original or inda 
pendent Being, there are Subjects of Attributes m 
only very different, but contrary to His (fuch 
were mention'd above) confcquently, as we mufl 

noC 
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notwithftanding the moft Inrimate Penetration, af- 
fert an immutable Diftinft'ion between them and the 
independent Being, {o we may in the larger and no 
left proper Senfc, allow the Name of Suhfiance to 
both. For to be the ultimate Subjefts of peculiar 
Attributes or Properties, is, according to the origi- 
nal Signification of the Word, to be difiinSt Sub- 
fiances. This makes it clear, that Spinoza does no 
lefs than beg the whole Queftion in Debate, when as 
a Foundation for his pretended Demonftrations, he 
fuppofes fo dogmatically, and without the leaft 
Proof, chat Nothing is properly a Subftance but 
what is abfolutely independent -, or, as he exprelTes 
it, ^^at exijis in itfelf, and is conceiv'd by ilfelf^ or 
ivbofe Conception does not need nor require the Concep- 
tion of any other Thing in order to its being form' d * : 
Which he afterwards explains, when he tells us, 'Tis 
the veny Nature of Suhfiance to extjl, or its Effence ne- 
teffarily includes Exifience **. And yet it is on this 
too ftrait Definition of Subftance, together with the 
Suppolition of the Abfolute Infinity of Extenfion, and 
an abfolute material Plenum., (both which, we con- 
ceive, will be likewife fufficientJy confuted in the 
Second Pare of this Enquiry) that the main ArcicJes 
of Spinoza's Creed are built. 

" Per Subftantiam in/e/HgojiuJ infi efl ttftrft ciindpilur, hoc 
ijl, id lyui Conccplui naa liutigel Caitcepm alltriui rti a quafarma- 
ri dibtat. Spin, in Elh. P. I . Df/ 3. 

•• Jd Naturam Siibflanris perlin^t txifttre ; hat tfl, ipjiiu Efi 
fmtia.iwvBl'vit nHifferia Exifimtiam. Id. Pn>p. 7. 
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THE next Idea of the Divine Sufficiency or 
Perfection with Regard to other Beings, as 
aliually exijientj is derived from the Vifible Eftefts 
of Wifdom to be obferv'd in the World i and iE 
F 3 may^ 
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mayi perliaps, not unfitly be exprefs'd by the Word' 
GovernmtiiU Under which we ihall crave Liberty 
to .comprehend All ibe ABs of the Wifdom of the Omi 
tiipoldii Being, "J moderating or governing bis ovm Mk 
■iivily, both in fropofmg bis Ends, and in difpofmg an^. 
managing the feveral Creatures agreeably to their Na\ 
fures, for (be moii effectual Atlaifiment of them. i 

T\\z great EvJ of the all-wife Creator in the Pro^'. 
diii5tion of the World, we may be alTur'd, was tha, 
iiiiiverfil Benefit and Happinefs of bis Creatures accor-^. 
^ingtu th-^ir feveral Capacities. For, as we have al* 
ready prov'd, that the Perfection of his Nature was 
abfolaiciy inconfiftent with the Propofal of a cHiji. 
End hx tii2 Creation, which was cither Evil, or l/fs 
Good, or hidifferent ; fo the fame Pert'edlion may, 
convince us, that his End in creating the World^ 
could not be any Good or Advantage to Himfelfi 
who was indigent of Nothing, and whofe eOential 
Happinefs wasabfolutely incapable of the kail; Ac-\ 
ceffion, 1 

The Meant which his Wifdom has employ'd fo(» 
the Attainment of his Ends, will, in the general^ 
appear to he, 

1 . That moft exaft and orderly Confiitution and 
Tiifpifition of the feveral Parts of the World. And» 

2. That admirably prudent Regulation or GoverK~- 
ment of fuch Parts of it as are furnilhed with a Prin- 
ciple of Lite and Aflion. Of both which in their 
Order. 

I. In difcourfmg on the former of thefe Mcans,i 
we fhall here omit many of the ufual Inftances of 
Wifdom" and Defign, not only becaufe they have 
been already fuffictently confider'd by others, but 
chiefly becaufe, being fuch as were abfolutely necef- 
fary either to the Whole, or to fuch Parrs of iho 
World to which they peculiarly belong ; they feem 
not fo fit ro be objefted to Men of Atheiftick Priiw 
ciples as Proofs of the Divine Agency, fince thejt 

niay 
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may be eluded as mere neceflary Pre-requ'ifices to 
the prefent State of Things. For, may an Epicurean 
Atheijt fay, Wc arc not fo abfurd as to imagine the 
Effifts ot Cliance to have been fubjcft to the rigo- 
rous Laws ot Mechanifm, or that the eternal felf- 
moiive Matter of tlie Univerfe combin'd at the firft: 
into none but regular Models, For it is infinitely 
probable, there have been innumerable Worlds in 
the boundlefs Extent of Eternity, which, by ri;afon 
of their Confufion and Irregularity, fucceffivcly dif- 
folved mto their original Atoms, e*rc a World fo 
regular as this could be compos'd. And even in the 
prefent Frame of Things, it is not to be imagin'd 
(in Confiftence with our Principles) that the feveral 
Parts wereall at the very firll Hit fo well difpos'd ts 
they now appear to be: It being equally probable, 
that innumerable Bangs have exifted in it, which, 
becaufe of fome effential Defed: in their Conltitu- 
tion, loon returned to their firft Principles, or elfe 
wanting a Capacity to propagate their Species, be- 
came exririft. According to this Scheme, a Peribn 
of that Charaifler will be far from admitting fuch 
Regularities as Arguments of Wifdom and Defign i 
as conceiving them to have been no more than was 
neceOary to the Continuance of the few cafnal Ef- 
fefts which he fuppofes to have furvived the infi. 
nite Numbers that have long fmce perilhed. 

We fliall therefore not only omit fuch Inrtances of 

Wifdom and Defign, but ftiall gratify our Epicurean 

fo far, as for the prefent, to admit his Principles of 

neceffary unintelligent Matter and eternal Motion. 

I We'll even fuppofe (what we have Hkewife proved 

, GD be fiilfe) that this Motion was a capable Principle 

I ofVariety. Upon thefe Suppofitions we (hall not, 

[■at prefent, deny it to have becnpoffible (though in. 

Lfinitely improbable) that after innumerable fruftra- 

»us Rencounters and Combinations ot the Parts of 

F 4 Mat- 
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Matter, fuch a Frame of Things might have chanc'c( 
toR'fulcas (hould have had noeflentJal DefeftorBIun- 
dcr ill it, but fo much Order and Harmony, at 
lentt, us was neceflary to the Subfiftence both of tha 
whole, and its feveral Parts \ which is indeed the 
iitmoft the Epicurean Principles are qualified to ac- 
count for with the leaft Shadow of Rcafon. 

In Requital for thefe liberal Conceffions, we (hall 
only expefl:, that our Adverfaries will grant it to be 
moll reafor.able to conclude, that amoft wife ^ndbe^ 
nificent Caufe, if any fuch, would, befides what was 
ncceOary to the bare Subfiftence of his Creatures, have 
left fome Charaders ofhis WifJom and Goodnefs im- 
prels*d upon *cm, fufficienttodiftinguifh'emfrom the 
wild Effefts of Chance : Andconfequently, that if it 
can be made appear that the prefent Frame of Things, 
(befides die Regularity neceflary to its Subfiftance)' 
has fuch Charafters of Wifdom and Goodnefs every, 
where legible on it, they'll own it far more reaibnable 
to believe they were the Imprefllons and Signatures 
of fuch a Being, than the random Effects of unma- 
nag'd Motion and Impulft. 

In Expedation of this, we (hall ofier a few 
Things. 

I. Suppofing, that after innumerable Ages, the 
Matter of tht Univerfe, by an internal Principle of 
Motion, might at laft, by mere Chance, have com- 
bin'd into Somewhat like a World, yet it can't rea- 
fonably be imagin'd but that this World (chough it 
might have had no fundamental or deftruftive Error 
in its Conftitution, yet) would have been full of 
Deformities and Irregularities in Things noteflential 
to the Subfiftence either of rhc whole, or of any of 
its Parts. Men of irreligious Principles might then, 
without Doubt, have been gratify'd with all the 
various Inftances of Blunder, Deformity, and Irre- 
gularity that can be imagin'd in ConCftence with tl>e 
Conftitutionofthe World, and the Life of An 
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But what Pains muft they (vainly) take to difco- 
ver one fuch Inftance in the prefent Frame of 
Things ? And how diiagreeable an Employment 
muft: it needs be to an Acheift, who has any Fond- 
nefs for his Principles, to be at the Expence of fo 
much Labour to difcover Detefts and Irregularities 
in that, which to an unprejudic'd Obferver, ftill 
appears more admirable, and which will never foil 
to fiiggeft new Arguments, fufficient to mortify 
his Pride, and fhock his Infidelity ? 

To inftance only in a few Particulars, which may 
feem the moft exceptionable. 

If theCragginefsand outward Deformity ofRocks 
and Mountains oflend his Sight, a little Enquiry will 
be fufficient to convince him, that thcfe are not to 
be attributed to a Defed of Skill and Contrivance, 
but are partly owing to accidental Caufes, (fuch as 
Earthquakes, Tempefts, Inundations, ^c) and 
partJy to be afcrib'd to Defign. For they may be 
confidet'd as the Foils of Nature, whofe Deformity 
is wifely contriv'd to fet off the Beauty of her no- 
bler Parts. 

If the minuter Parts of Nature feem void of 
Beauty and Regularity, a Microfcope willfoon un- 
deceive him, and raife his Contempt bto Wonder 
and Aftonilhmcnt. For many of tliefe difcover 
more fiirprizing Charaders and Signatures of the 
Divine Wifdom, than moil of Sis larger Produc- 
tions ■, fince in thefe we fee all thofe Miracles in a 
narrower Compafs, which we ufe to admire in the 
larger Dimenfions of the more bulky Obje(^s, 
Thus if we look upon the Seeds of Plants, we ftiall 
find they are no other than the entire Plants in Mi- 
niature. So that their Procreation is, in Reality, 
nothing elfe but Nutrition and Growth of Parts. 
The fame has been obferved of the &rft Rudiments 
of Animals, 

«• 
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If certain Species of Animals feem defedive, dieir 
v-ry Dcfifls, (which yet are only comparative) will 
yi.-kl an Argument ot Contrivance and Defign. For 
fcvcraJ Members would have been abfolutely ufdeft 
in fora^: P.ircs of the World (fupixife in the Wa- 
ter, or widiin the Surface of the Earrh) which 
yet itwas not fit fliould want their proper Inhabit 
tants. ^ 

If he look beyond the Earth and its neighbouring* 
Planets, and view the wide Spaces of the Heavens,' 
fbining with the united Glories of innumerable fix'd' 
Stars, he'll fee little Caufe to objeft that thefe arti 
not difpos'd into regular Figures, but feem carelefly 
fiirattered like Seeds upon the Earth. For this feem-' 
kig Diforder may be faid to reprefent fomethingi 
more noble and majeftick, and which more fenfibly. 
ftrikes the Fancy than the moft regular Models o^ 
human Art, Befides, 'tis plain, chat neither our 
Station, nor the Imperfedion of our Sight, will 
permit us to view the Heavens to the beft Advan- 
tage. 'Tis probiibly but as a Point, ifcompar'd 
with the remoter Spaces of the World, which bounds' 
our Profpe^. From whence we may have as littlei 
Reafon to attempt to form an Idea of the whole, a^ 
an Ant to judge of the Dimenfions andBeauty of the' 
Earth by what may be obferv'd in a Mole-hill." 
But how beautifi-i! an Idea of thofe remoter Spaces^ 
would the new Philofophy give him, which, with fo" 
much Reafon, from the Analogy of Nature, con-' 
eludes the fixed Stars to be the Centers of fo many! 
particular Syftems, and as fo many Suns to diftri-, 
bute Light and Heat to their peculiar PJanctS >. 
This Hypothefis would reprefent the Univerfe tci 
Hm as an Aflembly of innumerable Worlds, each 
full of the Marks of the great Creator's Wilclonj^ 
ranged at Diftances the moft regular and convcnienl 
that can be imagin'd. For 'tis not doubted but th^ 

Di-i 
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Piftanccs of the Planets of our Sylletn are adually 
fuch. 

The Deformity of fome Things confifts in Ima- 
gination only, proceeding Irom Antipathy or Aver- 
fion 1 fuch as is the Hatred between Men and Ser- 
pents, fcff, 

TJie feeming Want of Beauty in others might 
proceeti from Dcfign. For did the fame Comdinefs 
difcover icfelf in all the Parts of Nature which is fo 
remarkable in fome, the Art ot M.tn would have no 
Subjeift to work upon, or at leaft, could not exert 
itfelt without the Regret of marring the Work of 
his Maker. • 

Befides, the Difagreeablenefi of fome things may 
frequently proceed from the peculiar Make of the 
Senfes, or Complexions and Confti:iitionsof our Bo- 
dies, For it is not unrcafonable ro think, that a ve-^ 
ry cxquifice Figure and Contexture of Parts may^ 
fomeiimes caufe noTie of the moil agreeable ImpR'f- 
fions on our Senfes and ConlU tut ions. 'I'his may 
appear from the regular Shapes of the minute Parts of 
Salts ; and from the Ettefts of Poyfojis, which are 
Ibiind to be very different on different Animals. 

To conclude. The prefcnt Frame of Things 
feems fo far from being jufVly chargeable widi Blun- 
der, Irregularity, or Deformity, that, to the lefs 
confiderate, divers Inlfances ot Regularity and Dc- 
fign may appear fuperfluous. Of this Sort are the 
regular Shapes and the Colours of divers Stones, and 
particularly the curious Figures of the Leaves of 
Plants which are found naturally reprefcnted on 
Coal-Slate. The wife Author of Nature has not 
left even the dark Entrails of the Earth without Te- 
ftimoniesof his divine Skill, to the -End that ob- 
fervingMen might no where want Motives to ad- 
mire and adore him. 

II. Suppofing ic might fo have happen'd, that the 
Univerfe ftiould have yielded no imaginable Inftantc 

ot 
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of Blunder and Deformity, yet, 'tis iiiconccivablejl 

on tiie Hyj'Olhefis of Epicurus, that every Thln^ 
fliould be i\\(^o^t\forlhe Befi, as in the prefenc SyJ 
item of Things. As, 

I. That Nothing fhould be without its Ufe. Th( 
Obfervalion of the World long fince obiig;*d 
Pbilofophers (though, fome of 'em, not very i 
tial to the Caufe of a Deity) to confefs and lay id 
down for a Maxim, That Nature a 



'Twerea ridiculous Labour to undertake a Difco 
very of the Ufefulneis of every Thing in Naturcitt 
which isfo various and exuberant in her Produtftions,^ 
It will be enough, if we can manifeft the Ufefulneft f 
of fuch Things as are lubjefl: to common Obferva-^ 
tion and Experience, For if none of thefe are with- 
out their Ufes, we have all the Reafon in the World 
to conclude the f;imeofall others. 

We fhall lingle out fuch Inftances as may feem 
the moft unaccountable, 

Tliough the Obliquity of the Earth's Axis may 
feem irreconcileable to Mathematical ExaAnefs, yet 
we are to confider, that to this we owe the pleafant 
and ufeful Variety of Seafons, and the ficteft imagi- 
nable Proportion of Heat and Cold, Light and 
Darknefs, that is pofliblyconfiftent with the Figure 
ef the Earth. 

If it be fdid, the Other Planets are fet at too great 
a Diftance from the Earth, and by Confequence, are 
the lefs capable of fupplying the Abfence of the 
Sun's Light, we fhall fee Reafon to believe, that 
this was fo order'd to prevent a greater Inconvenience 
tlian that of Darknefs, viz.ihs Deftruftion of Plants 
and Animals by excefRve and diforderly Tides ( 
Elevations of the Sea, which are obferved to depend 
on the Motions and Neighbouri\pod of thofe greaf 
Bodies. ' 
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' To the Fix" A Stan (though many of them leem to 
be made only to twinkle, and appear to be almoft 
as infignificant Members of the World, as either a 
Spark or a Glow-worm, yet) we partly owe the fo- 
lid Advantages we reap by Navigation -, not to 
mention the greater Advantages of Habitation, Con- 
venience and Delight, which tiiey (or at leaft the J 
Planets, which from the Analogy of Nature, vm-% 
may probably conclude do attend them) may yield- I 
to innumerable nobler Beings than ourfelves, i I 

To the Mountains, which fome have mifreprefen*:B 
ted as the Wens and Excrefcences of Nature, yni^M 
owe the moft pleafant Profpefts, the moft delicious 
Wines, the richeit and moft ufeftil Metals, Mine- 
rals, and other Fofiils, and that which is more than 
all, the Convenience of navigable Rivers and Foun- 
tains. 

To the Seas we are indebted for thofe vaft Quan- 
tities of Vapourswhich refrelh and fniiftify the Earth, 
and for our fpeedy and commodious Faffage to 
the remoteft Nations. Both which Blcflings we 
muft in a very great Degree have wanted, had tjiat ■ 
Proportion of the Waters to the dry Land been cocHH 
nderably lels than at preient. H 

If Poifons are fometimes deftruftive, yet wh«r^ 
skilfully prepar'd, they become bendicial, and the 
Means to preferve Life, when Food is infuificient to 
that End. 

To Whirhvindi and 'Thunder we owe the Diflipa- 
tion of Peftilential Steams, and the cleanfing of the 
Air, the chief Inftrument of Life. 

In fliort, if the Air be fometimes the Vehicle of 
Infection and Blalting ; if the ff-'aten be reiider'd 
unl'afe by Rocks, Quickfands, and Whirlpools -, if 
the Fire be prone to Conflagrations 5 if the Earlb 
fometimes trembles, and fwallows up its Inh.ibi- 
tants ■, neither are thefe without their Ufcs. If it 
Loras fit to implant in us the Principle of Fear, it 
^m could 
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couid not be amifs to place us among fuch OBjefls 
are apt i'ometimes to excite and exercife it. If it b#, 
natural to Men, as Creatures, to be defeftible trf- 
capable of Degeneracy, then whatever contribui 
to retain them within the Bounds of Duty and Al 
Icgiance, and thereby prevents a greater Evil, 
comes itfelf an Advantage. But what could h: 
been a more effedua! Curb on Vice, or Spur 
Virtue, than that which is apt to remind us he 
eafily the Elements may be arrii'd againfl: us to oi 
Deftrudtion, and the very Supports of our Livt 
become the Inftrumentsof our Maker's Juftice ? 

2. 'Tis ftill lefs conceivable on the Principles o! 
Epicurus^ how the fame Thing (hould have been dif*! 
pos'd for fuch P'ariety of particuhtr Ufes as may brf] 
obferv'd in the World. To obtain a great Number 
of Euds by as few Means as may be, is the higheft' 
Point ofWifdom. But nothing can be imagined 
more admirable in this Refpeft, than the prefenC 
Frame ot Things. Thus, though the human Body 
is compos'd of a great Variety of Parts, yet how 
much nnore various and numerous are their Ufesf 
How many are the Ufes of the Hand, which, A\\ 
redted by Rcafon, is inftead of all other Inrtru' 
ments? How many Advantages do we owe to the 
Eye, the Ear, and the Tongue ? And, if we take a 
deeper View, and look into the minuter Parts of 
which thefe are compounded, what can be more ad-' 
mirable than the Variety of Aims and Intentions 
that may be obferved in each. The feveral Ufc^ 
ot the Stru<flure and Pofition of each fingle Mufcle,- 
have been computed by Galen:, in Iiis Book De For- 
matione Ftetui, to be no lefs than Ten, The !ikd 
may be obferv'd with Reference to the Bones and 
other fimihir Parts ■, but efpccially with Refpecft to 
the Members, and fuch Parts as are heterogeneoui 
«r diffimilar. Yecit is not to be doubted, but that i 

hi 
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far lefs Degree of Ufefulnefs in many of thefe might 
have been lufficiait to our Subfillence. 

3, 'Tis Ids accountable by x}a& Epicurean Prin- 
ciples, how every thing fhouki be adapted to its 
particular Ufes in ihe. filled and mojl regular AHan- 
tier. Yet whatlnllrunietit could be betti^r fuired 
to Vifion tiian the Eye, to Operation than tlie Hand, 
to Motion than tlie Foot or Wing ? What could 
have been invented fo convenient as the Diftanccs, 
Inclinations and Celerities of the Planets of our Sy- 
ftcin ? What could be more nice and ex3(5l in the ' 
general, than the Adjullment of the Make of the 
Bodies, and the Degrees of all Senfations of Animals 
to their common and pardcuhr Circumftances ? This 
whoever has obferv'd, can never enougii admire. 
Yet neither can fuch Exadlnefs in all thefe Refpefts, 
be imagined to have been of abfolute NecefTuy to, 
the Subfiftence and Prefcrvation of Animals. 

4, 'Tis no lefs unaccountable by the Hypothefis 
of Epicurus, that fo many diflerent Parts fhould id 
fitly and harmonioufly confpire to one common Ufe. 
How different are the Parts that contribute to Mo- 
tion and Nutrition in Man and other Animals? Yet. 
how fit is their Pofition, and how exquifitely regu-. 
lar is their Action ? But what is chiefly to be noted,,., 
is, that all thefe Parts were not abfolutely necefTa-i 
ry to the Aifls themfelves, but only to the Perfep. , 
tion of 'em. For had the leall Part been wanting, , 
the Afts, though they might have been perform'd,/ 
would have been imperfedt or irregular 1 and yet j 
fiiould others have been added, they could not have 
been better'd or improv'd. A Man might have.i 
been capable of Nouriihment without the AITiftance.i 
of the Tongue or Spittle ; but then it muft have re-,^ 
quir'd more Time, and bcenattended wilhlefsPlea- 
fure. A Bird might have been capable of Flight 

■ "lout the Direiflion or Steerage of Its Tail j buj 
it would have been lefs lleddy and difficultl 
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onvern'd. And bv the Addition of thefe fhow in- i 
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govern'd. And by the Addition of thefe fhow in- 
confidcr^tble Ibever they may feem in themrelvcs) the 
Afts are render'd fo perfeft, that the Wit of Man is 
incapable of making the leaft Improvement. 

5. 'Tls ftill lefs accountable by the Principles ol 
Epicurifm,ih3X almoft every thing (hould be dispos'd, 
not only for Ufe, but for Ornament. The Beau- 
ties of Nature need no Artifice to varnifli and let: 
them off. 'Tis a fufficient Acknowledgement of 
this that the moft admir'd Artifts never propofe to 
excell, but to imitate it. The naked Eye may con- 
vince us of the exquifite Colours and Proportions of 
the greater Parts of the World ; and the Micro-' 
fcope will furprize us with the far more admirabie 
Strufl-ure and Symmetry of the lefler. But in No- 
thing is this Beauty more remarkable than in Ani- 
mals and Vegetables. Yet fure none can be fo ab-. 
furd as to imagin, that mere Colour and Proportioif 
in the outward Make of their Bodies was of abfolute 
Neceffity to their Subfiftence. Nor Is it a Jot more 
reafonable to conclude, that the fo curious Embroi- 
dery of the Veins, Arteries and Fibres, in their in- 
ward Conftitution, was thus neceflary. For a skilful 
Anatomift or Botanifl: knows how to feparate divers 
of thofe Parts without the Deftrudion of the Sub- 
ject. And yet fuch Beauty and Exaftnefs in thtf 
outward and inward Make of Plants and Animals, 
is not only every where to be met with in the 
World, but both are diverfify'd almoft infinitely and 
beyond Imagination. ' 

6. 'Tis equally unaccountable by thatHypothe- 
fis, that the moft noble and ufcfijl Partsof Animals 
ftiould always be either well fecur'd, or elfe doublei 
Thus the Heart and Brain, which 'twas requjfio' 
ftiould be fingle, are lodg'd in the interior Part of th( 
Body, and ftrongly fortified with the Bones of thd 
Head and Breaft. The Lungs and Kidneys, though 
likewife placed within the Body, yet, becaufe by rew 
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fon of their Office more fubjeft to Accidents, arc 
double; 10 theEnd that ifby Obllrudiojis, or any 
other Mifchief, the one flioutd become unfcrvice- 
able, the other might be J'uflicient for the Support 
of Life, Thus likewife the Eyes, being of Nccef- 
fity plac'd in the exterior Part^ are given lis by Pairs, 
and guarded by Eye-brows and Lids fortified with 
Briitles. And not only fo, but in fome Animals, by 
■whofe Method of living they are more expos'd to 
Danger, we may obferve a peculiar Provifion for 
their Security, by Means of a certain horny move- 
able Membrane, which being tranfparcnt, hinders 
not [he Sight even at the Time when it guards it 
from Accidents. This may be obfcrv'd in Frogs, 
and, with fome Variety, in divers other Animals. 
Yet thefe Precautions can't be pretended to have 
been of abfolute Neceflity to their Subfiftence, any 
more than thofc in the former Inftanccs to our own- 
7. 'Tis equally unaccountable by the Principles 
of Epuurus^ that all ufikfi Experice of Members in 
Animals fhould be avoided. As the great Author 
of Nature has been very bountiful with RefpetS to . 
the Muhiplicity of the Ufesoffuch Organs or Mem- 
bers as he has beftow'd, fo he has been no lefs fpa- 
ling and frugal with Reference to the Organs them- 
fclves. As there is no Part but what has its Ufe in 
tlie general, fo there's none but is fuited to the par- 
ticular State and Gircumrtancesot the Animal to 
which it belongs. Thus Animals, whofe peculiar 
Make or Conftifution has qualified them to be the 
conflrant Inhabitants of the watry Element (which is 
not fo fit for the Conveyance of Sounds) are obferv'd 
to want the Inftrumenis f«-oper tor the Ibrming ot 
Sounds. And tlius Animals which have Teeth on 
ith Jaws have but one Stomach, fince in them 
ore would have been fupcrfiuous, and unneceflary 
wDigcftion. Whereas, had iht Epicuretsn Hypo- 
thifii been true, wc tnight have exptdVcd to tvW^ 
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feen all imaginable Inftanccs of Superfluity a& wdl 
as of Defedl. 

But here I apprehend it may be objefted, that 
divers of thefe Inftances of Contrivance and Defign 
are to be obforv'd in fuch Animals as are faid to be 
bred of Putrefaction and Moifture, 

But admitting there are fuch Animals, and that 
their Make or Conftitution yields equal Appearances 
of Wifdom and Skill with that of other Beings, 'tis 
evidently moft reafonable to conclude from thence, 
that they likewife derive their Original from: a wife 
or intelligent Caufe : And fo much the rather, be- 
caufe Wifdom is ever moft illuftrious, when it pro- 
duces a regular EfFedt frona irregular or indifpos*d 
Materials. At leaft, no Admirer of Epicurus can 
imagine fuch a conftant Regularity ii is obferv*d 
in thofe Animals, to have been purely cafual in any 
tolerable Confiftence with his own Principksj which 
fuppofe fuch innumerable Blunders to have happened 
at the original Coalition of the Parts of Matter. 

Yet that this Opinion is a great Miftake, is fuf* 
ficiently clear from the Difcoverics of divers of the 
Moderns, who have made it appear^ that there is 
no Animal produced in the prefent Courfe of Nature 
bur by Means of fome other Animal from fome pre- 
exiftent Seed. 

Others will perhaps allow the mentioned Inftances 
of Wifdom, but will chufe to afcribe thetn to an 
eternal material ^mma Mundi^ or Soul of the World. 
But this Notion of a Soul of the World is no other 
than a corrupt and difparaging Idea of God, and has 
already been confuted. 

Lajtly^ Others will poflibly have Recouf fe, with the 
'Spinozifts^ to that long (ince exploded Hypothefisof the 
Eternity of the prelent Frame and State of Things, 
and will pretend to reverfe the Edge of our Aigu- 
ment, by producing the Regularity and other Per- 
fedlions of the World to prove it to be that necefla- 
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ry Being which wc formerly difcover'd, and not the 

Kficd of Wifdom and final Caufes. But this Con- 
ceit has likewile been abundantly confuted already, 
when we dcmonftrated the Exiftence of a Being pof- 
feflcdofaU poirible Perfedion, in Oppofition to the 
Exirtence of ablblutejy neceJTary Matter and Mo- 
tion, and likewife the PofTibiHty and Reality of a 
Creation. And perhaps it needs no better Confti- 
tation than that of tlic Epicurean Poet Lttcrclm 
himfeif, arguing from the late Beginning of Hiftory 
and the Invention of Arts and Sciences, 

— — Si nulla fust Genhalis Origo 
Terrarum et C^li, femperque sterna fuere ' 
Curfupra Bellum nehanum et Funera Trvjts 
NoK alias alii quoque Res ceeinere Poeta ? 



But grant the World Eternal, grant it knew 

No Infancy, and grant it ever new ? 

Why then no Wars our Poets Songs employ 

Beyond the Siege of Thebes^ or that of '^roy t 

Creech, 
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!»■ So that upon the whole, it miift be confefs'd by 
lUch as ever us'd the lead Obfervation and Reflec- 
tion, that the World every where abounds with 
fuch Charai^rs and Imprefles of inimitable Wif- 
dom, as make it infinitely reafonable to conclude it 
to be the Creature of a perfeftly wife and beneficent 
Being. 

II. The other of thofe Means employed by the 
Divine Wifdom for attaining its great Ends in the 
CreKton^ we obferved to be that admirable Regu- 
lation or Government of fuch Parts of the World as 
ore fumifli'd with a Principle of Life and Aftioi); 
Thiswc may perceive to be different, according to 
"leDiverfityofitsSubjeftsi which are either rational 
lirrational. The Government of the former is by 
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Laws, of the latter by Injlin£ls. We Ihall begirt 
with the latter. 

If we view the Aftions of brute Animals in gp* 
heral, we fliall perhaps feqf little Reafon to believe 
they proceed either from an innate intelligent Prin- 
ciple, or from the mere Mechanifm or Texture of 
their Parts* 

I. Not from an innate intelligent Principle- For 
tho* J divers of thofe Aftions, to which they have a 
natural Inclination, bear a near Refemblance of Con- 
trivance and Defign, yet their Invariablenefs fijlEci- 
ently difcovers them not to be the EfFeds of Reafon. 
The Produftions of Reafon are wont to bediverfify'd 
to an almoft infinite Variety* If all the great Ma- 
ilers in Architefture were ordered feverally to Gom- 
pofe the moft exquifite Model of a Royal Palace 
that they could contrive, we Ihould find the Models 
as d^ftinguifliable as their Authors. Or (hould the 
moft celebrated Orators in the World undertake to 
declaim on any particular Subjeft, *ris great Odds 
whether any two of them would be found exaftly to 
agree in their Methods and Materials. Whereas in 
the moft admir'd Performances of Brutes the Cafe is 
,very different. Birds of the fame Kinjd, in the lame 
Climate, build their Neftsof the lame Materials (if 
procurable) and in the fame Form. The feveral 
Communities of Bees, without any preceding In- 
ftru6tion, frame their Habitations in the fame Man- 
- ner, as well as fubmit to the fame Method of Go- 
vernment. And f which is no lefs confiderable to our 
Purpofe) they are unimproveable as to fuch Afts as 
they perform by a natural Propenfion. We may 
perhaps as eafily teach a Scone in its Defcent to de- 
scribe Circles, or any other the moft regular Fi- 
gures, as a Bird to build its Neft, or a Bee to com- 
pofe its Cells, by a new Model. And though, as to 
other Ads, towards which they have no natural 
Propenfion^ fomc Brutes are capable of Improve- 

I ment. 
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ihent, yec this is no Proof of an inteJIigent Priti-^ 
cjple, but may be lufficiently accounied for frortlq^ 
the Mechajiifm of their Bodies. For frequent Ex.*^ 
erdfe producing an Aptitude to particular Adls, wej 
may fitly refemble fuch Tricks of Brutes to the Maril 
tion of the Fingers on a Mufical Inftrument ; whichi | 
frequently is r^ular enough, though performedlj 
without the ufual Attention or Perception. Yet, \ 
2. Mere Mechanifin, or the Strufture and Orga* 
nization of their Parts, feems no fufficient Caufe of all 
the Operations of Brutes, This may ^appear from 
the Variablenefs of fuch unimprov'd Actions of theirs 
as don't proceed from any natural Propenfion. As 
fomeAdtionsot Brutes are natural and uniform, fo 
others are fo ftrangely diverfify'd, that they feem 
near a-kin to fuch as are voluntary. Which Obfer- 
vatlon may be made not only with Reference to 
fuch Animals as are feemingly more perfed:, fuch as 
Apes, Beavers, ^c. but even with Refpedl to fuch 
as are commonly reputed the meaneft and molt 
contemptible. If we look upon an Ant-hill, or in- 
to a Bee-hive, we fhall find thofc little Animals aj- 
tnolt as differently employ'd as the Inhabitants of a 
City: When, at the fame Time, they are every 
viyf befiJt with the fame Objefts, and, for ought 
.-ippears, receive the famelmpreflions from without. 
A fufficienc Proof that the Divcrfity in their Aftions 
ought not to be afcrib'd to any external Impreffions 
working on the Meclianifm of their Bodies, but rar 
thsr 10 fuch an internal vital Principle asdireils the 
Motions of thofe who perform fuch ftrange Actions 
in their Sleep. 

We may therefore properly enough diftinguifh the 
principle of brytal Aftion by the Name of PhcuUd' 
j/Vi fincethis, even in ourfclvcs, is found to he dj^ 
ilinft from Reafon, and ye: to be a vital Principle 
llfficiently diftinguilh'd from mere IVIcchanifm. 
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Now as Rcafon is the governing Princip^ i 
Man, fo Pbaiilafy is of Brutes. And as the Didatta 
of every Man's Reafon, how different foever in Matfi 
tcrs of lefs Concern, or greater Difficulty, are g 
monly uniform with Relerence to Aiflions of theut^ 
moft Confequence to the general Welfire a? MaflM 
kind, and are wont to come under the Notion t 
Laws; fo in Brutes, the ImprelTions of Phantafyj 
how different and variable foever, in Cafes of kl| 
Concern, may yet be obferv'd to be uniform, wbdt 
they direj^ly tend to the Benefit and Pl-efervatioS 
of their refpedive Kinds ; and they are commonti 
caJJ'd JnfiinEfs : Which Inftinfts are in fome RtfpeSt 
die fame to Brutes, that Laws are to Men and ocheiti 
intelligent Creatures. Such are the Inftin(51:s of GraJ* 
titudeto Bencfadors, ofAflbciation for nrntual D&il 
fence, of Provifion for tlieir young, and the like. 

And herein is the Wifdom of the great Father of 1 
ihe World moft clearly vifible. In that he has Ini- 
planted fiichan uniform Principle of Aftion in thofe 
3cfs capable Agents, which fo direflly tends to the 
Attainment of his moft beneficent End, the univer- 
fal Welfare of the vital Part of his Creation. 

2. The other Method of Government inftituted j 
by the wife Author of Nature, is by Lh'ojs ; Whic^l 
Government is twofold ; either of particular PerfonsiJ 
or of entire Communities. Its Foundation is thtil 
abfolute Propriety of the Creator in his Creatures I 
antecedent to ConfcnC or Contraft. Its origln^-l 
Rule or Sf.ind.ird is the Nature and Will of thAj 
Supreme Governour. Its immed'tale Inftniniertt ^i 
Reafon -, or that Faculty of comparing and confcl 
nefting Truths already known, in order to the llla-^ 
tion and Difcovery of other Truths before Un^l 
known. 

The Exiftence or Reality of this Gorernment ap-1 
pears, from hence,' that there are fas we jijft no#J 
^bfcfved) certain uniform betle^ia) Dilates of Rca-f 

fonJ 
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fbn, with Regard to Matters of the Jygbeft Con- 
cern to die Welfare and Happinefs of inCelJigenc 
Creatures, grounded on the natural Relations of Fit 
and Unfit, difcernaWe in Things and A<Sions, of 
which every fuch Creiture, afting like himfelf, can't 
be ignorant, fuch as Benefits are to he gratefully ac- 
knowledged and retalliated ; the general Gosd ij to be' 
induftrioufly fromoted ctid maiHtain'd, and the like^' 
Thefe Dictates of Reafon are qualified tb be a Rule 
of AiSnonand a Standard of Che Condu^ft of Life^ 
But whatever is quafified to be a Rule, with Refe- 
rence to the Adions of Creatures, can be no o- 
dier tlian a Law with Regard to the Defign of the 
Creator, whofe immutable Intent fas was provM) 
can't biit be the unwer/al Good of his Creation. 

In the Subjects of this Government are two prin- 
cipal Qualificacions co be difti)igui(h*d, Reafon anii 
Liberty. Without the former they can't be quali- 
fied for the Knowledge of their Duty ; without the 
latter they can't duly dil'charge It. Where a fuffict- 
ent Degree of either of thefeis wanting, or incapable 
of due -Exerdfe, there a Government by Laws would 
be ludicrous and infignificant. Where both -concur 
in thercquifite Perfection, they found an inimcdiate 
Obligation to Obedience j though poffibly with 
fbme- Variety proportionate to the Degree of the 
Ferfeftion of each. From this Obligation refults 
Mthe Suppofition ol Rewards and PuuiOimerirs, and 
lief Juftice in proportioning and difpejifing them, 
"IP'hich appear to have the lame Foundation and 
sfon with Government itfcif, I'lz. The abfolute 
©riety of the Creator in his Creatures, and the 
_,renie Pcrfeftionof his Wifdom, whichcan't buc 
jnmutably incline him to adt in Conformity to the 
rScates and Capacities of his Subjects, and to that 
f original Fitnefs and Unfitnefs wliicli is in the Na- 
tures and Circumftanccs of Things and AifVions. 
But of tills more will be faid anon. ^ 

• G 4 Were 
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Were there no natural Laws fo univerfally prtv 
mulgated, Man, the moli; noble of inferior Beings^ 
who, t>y Kcafon of his great Capacity, is qiiali&e(I> 
for f^jch excdlent Purpoles, would become tar mora 
milchievous liian the Brutes, His Wit ^d Concri'n 
vance, when tree from Obligation and Rcftrainc;: 
would probably foon degenerate into Craft and CirJ 
cumvention. His Ambition would know no otheir 
Limits but thofeofhjs Power i and an Ability to 
hurt would be reputed a fufficient Warrant to do fo.i 
Every thing would be nieafur'd by Appetite, and. 
all the Virtues would (brink into the narrow Pritiit 
ciple of Self-intereil: : The Efieds of which wouldl 
be as various as either the wanton Caprices of Fancyj 
or the uncertain Fluctuations of the rougher Pafiionsj 
jMI Men would be Tyrants to the inferior Crea- 
tures ; and each Man {as far as confiftent with his 
Ability and his prcfent Notion of Intereft) would ba 
fo wanocher. And in fliort, every thingwould tend 
to a State of War and Confufion, as far as the pre-, 
dominant Principle of Self-incercft and the natural 
Inclination to Society would permit. Which make* 
It evident both how neceffary fuch Government is! 
10 tlie great End of the Creator {viz. die genera^ 
Good of his Crcaiurcs, J and how unfuitable it wouli;. 
be to his Wifdom [and by Confequence, hew imw 
poflible CO him) to grant Men a Dllcharge from tiitf 
pbligarionsof Reafon. 

In attempting lo make fome Difcovery of xh. 
Methods of the Divine Wifdom in that Govern* 
jnent which is defign'd for the Prevention of thc^ 
Mifchiefs, wc ^h.^ll firft endeavour to farm an Ide*' 
of it as it regards Particiilai's, and tlien add fomci 
thing with Relerenc? to it as it regards Commu^ 
nitics. 

Though the Wifdom of the beneficent CreaM 
jn the Government of particular Perfons as fuchr^ 
may well be fjppos'd in a great Degr?e infcrqtabif 
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"by us, yet from the Confideration of the PcrfedJons 

of his own Nature, and the Nature and Circumllan- 
ces of the Subjedts of this Governmenc, compar'd 
with our Experience and the credible Tradition of 
fcrmcr Ages, wc may, qaeftionlefs, by the careful 
Ufc of our K.ealbn, attain fome roletabie Satisfec- 
tioji. Jn order to which we fhall proceed by Steps, 
Uiuilrating the Difcoveries of Reafon by the Confenc 
ajid Teilimony of the Scripture Revelation. 

1. ''TiJ evident, as we before obfirv'd, that the 
great End or Defign of tbe wife Govermur of the 
t^orld, is the univerfal Welfare and Happinefs of his 
Subjeils according to their fever al Capacities. 

From hence we may clearly deduce the moft no- 
bk Principle of civil Society, viz. That Men are not 
horn for them/elves alone, but that in all proper Cafes 
tkty ought to feek the Benefit and Happinefs of ethers to 
tbe tttmoft of their Power. . For it is an indifputable 
Point, that the higbeft Perfection of Creatures can- 
not but confift in the neareft polTible Conformity 
to the natural Perfedions, as well as Will of their 
Cft^ator, who is the moit perfed of Beings. BifC 
this Conformity caa't be without the Pr.iiftice of 
whatever is good and virtuous, and bentficial. For 
-tliaj: the Perfedions of God immutably incline him 
to aft in the beft Manner, was prov'd when we treat- 
ed of the Divine Liberty : And that the chief End 
of all the divine external Afts was the univerl'al Good 
of the Creatures, was ihewn in die Beginning of this 
Chapter. 

, 2. J) it is the Property offerfeii fVifdem not only Iff. 
prepofe tbe hefi Ends, but to chufe and employ the fitteft 
and melt conducive Means, Jo we need not doubt bat 
the- te^efi of Beings makes Ufe of fueb Methods of Go- 
^mmrnt as are moft conducive to his great End (the 
general H.ippinels ot his Creatures) in Conftfience wiib 
, Mie PerfeBion of his own Nature, and i^itb the Siata 
ia^d C^pneilies of Hi Sukje^J- 

-1, Gi'n- 
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3. Confeqtiently^ we catftfuppofe Us Intentim tohav^ 
leen to expofe the Happinefs of any of Ins Creatures to a 
perpetual Hazard : Since tins would be to expofe his won 
great Defign to the continual Danger of a Defeat. : 

4. Therefore^ fince intelligent Creatures are under a 
iMtural Obligation to the Laws of Reafon^ and fince 
tfftir fupreme Happinefs could not but depend en their 
free Obedience to thofe Laws (as was proved y) and 
fince the Exercife of Freedom or Liberty in tmperfeSt 
jigents could not be without a Pofftbility of Difobedience^ 
k carft befuppofd to harve been the Defign of the mji . 
Covemour of the World always tofufpend their fupreme 
Happinefs on fo precarious and hazardoHs a Conditio^ ap 
that of a Fret Obedience. 

: 5. Tet a total Determination or Neceffitation ofintfU 
Ugent Creatures to ASls of Obedience^ is aifhlutety in-^ 
gonfiftent with th very Notion (f Government by Laim:^ 
gnforc'd by Rewards and Pumfhments^ and cwtfeqUent^ 
fywith the great Creator* s fVifdom in ^uaiifying ttfem 
forfiich Government. 

This is agreeable not only to Scripture- and -KeaJ 
ftn, but to Experience, and fufficiently accoUfit6 (^i 
the Permiffion of Sin in the World. '1^' 

•;. 6. Confequently^ whatever Opimm pippofes fuch Ne^ 
eeffttation and is totally deJlruSlive of lAert% is alik^ 
inconfiftent with the Notion of Government byLaws^and 
the Nature of the great and beneficent Creator, 

• Such, it is humbly conceived; is the Opinion of 
^:abfolute and particular Foreknowledge, as fiiji- 
pos*d to be founded on particular abfolute Degresotf 
of all Events both good and Evil, and an univerial 
efficacious Concurfe. For this^ plainly infers an. uni-< 
verfal external Neceffitation, which can't but be en-.- 
tirely deftruftive of that Liberty or Freedom of A<> 
|:ion in the Creatqres which is requifite in a State of 
Tryal, 

;As. for fuch who fuppofe an abfolute particulai*" 
pternal Foreknowledge of oM Ev^nt$ as future wich- 

out 
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out founding it on abfoluK Decrees and an efficaci- 
oas Concurfe in order to their Accompli/hnient r 
though their Opinion feenns both more pious, and 
not fb diredly deftrudivcofdie Creature's Liberty, 
yet it is perhaps equally indefcnriblc; For, (noc 
again to mention its Inconfiilcnce with the Divine 
AbfoUite Independence, nor to infiit on its being dc- 
rtrudivc of the Divine Decrees, which by this Sup- 
pofition feem to be rendered unnecefliry } fince it 
can't be imagin'd to what End a Thing fiiould be 
decreed, if its future Exiftence would have been 
certain, and certainly foreknown, though no fuch 
Decree had been) this nr leaft is dear, that whatever 
is certainly or determinate] y fbrdoiown, is fore- 
known to be fix'd or determin'd. But 'tis no Jqft 
clcar,that all fuch Events as entirely depend on huiiilo 
Liberty, (whofe very Nature in ■ the prefent Statu 
we have proved to include IndeterminationJ can have 
had no fixing or pre-dcter mining Caufe, and by 
Confequence cannot be affirm'd to have been Ob- 
jefts of a certain or determinate ForeknowlcdgB 
without a Contradiflion. 

It can certainly be no Impiety to -aflert, that 
Things can be foreknown only in fuch a Manner as 
their Natures admit ; particularly, that Efftfts can 
be no ocherwife foreknown than in their Caufes. if 
the Caufe be necefliry-Cor certainly di^termin'd tt> 
produce its Effeft) then indeed the ElrcQ: may be 
Certainly or detcrminately Ibreknown, /. c. it may 
be foreknown as certain or determin'd to eicift. For 
Inflance, when we fay an Eclipfe is certainty fbrc- 
frnown, we can onlv mean that it U determined by 
the fix'd or eftabiifh'd Order and Motions of the 
Heavenly Bodies. But if, on the contrary, tlic 
'Ciufc be properly contingent, or fuch as is not 6x- 
e.1, but either may or may not produce an Effedt 
(fuch a Caufe as is every Man who is completely 
free or indetern^^d to aiS) then tlie Effed being 

con- 
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eonringenc, indctermin'd, or uncertain, can be no' 
cchefwifc known than as contingent, indetermin*d, 
or uncertain. For to lay an indctermin'd or uncer-J, 
tain Evcncwas ceruinly or dererniinately foreknown^ 
or (which is the fame) was foreknown as certain or 
determin'd, is to fay that it was foreknown not aS. 
itfelf but as another, i. e. that it was not foreknown 
at all, even while we intend to affert it to have been 
forekrrown. 

'Tis true, fome are pleas'd to objed:, that a cer-' 
(ain abfolute Foreknowledge makes no NecefTity oF 
the 7"hing3 foreknown. But 'cis conceiv'd, thaf 
tho' it does not make, yet i: fuppofes Neceflity, andf 
is therefore inconfirtcnc with human Liberty. For 
as a certain Knowledge of Things prefent is found- 
ed on a prefeni Neceflity of their Exiftence (fint:e 'tis 
certain, that what Is, cannot but Be while it Is5 
fo an abfolutely certain Knowledge of Things fu- 
ture muft pre-fuppofe and be founded on a Future- 
Neceflity of Things : For there's no other Founda- 
tion of an abfokue Certainty but Neceflity. Where- 
fore, a certain abfoluK Foreknowledge of all Things 
and Adions, if admittedj can't but pre-fuppofc an 
abfolute future Neceffity of all Things and Atftions, 
and by Confequence, the Suppofition of fuch Fore- 
knowledge can't be cefended, without aflerting an' 
abfolute and univerfal Fatality ; which, (iis Dr. 
Clarke* freely confefies,} " Abfolutely deflroysalj 
•' Religion and Morality, and tends more to the 
*' Difhonqur of God, than the denyirg hira a' 
*' Foreknowledge, which (on SappoGcion that fuch 
" Foreknowledge and human Liberty are iticonftr 
*' ftent) would be impoflible, and a Contradi6tio;i to 
" conceive him to hive \ and the Denial of which 
(' would, in fuch Cafe, be no more a Diminucioii 
■ ' of his Omnifcience, than the denying him tha 
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•* Power of working Contradiftions, is taking away 
'< his Omnipotence. 

What the Dodor adds concerning the eternal 
Certainty even of free Adions, grounded on the 
eternal or neceffary Truth of all Fropofitions rela- 
ting even to contingent or indetcrmin'd hvents, has 
been already confider'd, Cbap. vii. where we j/rovM, 
that wharever Truth fuch Fropofiiions a>nt;iirj'd, 
could be no other than conciii'>ri.a], ar/j by C/^^fc- 
quence, no fjincitr,t Poundiiiiori of an aWo^uit ^jr 
ccnj:":.-* Fort/iT-ow'ecgt. 

Nor cm i-:t ceruir. rvr*jcr/y-7.it':;^t vf vr.tir/ifrr.t 
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dingly Molkrus. thus paraphrafes it, Htus intiUigif 
Cogitationes nqftras procul, £s?r. .God underftandcth 
our Thoughts afar off, /. e. though he may fcem to 
be far abfent, and to negled: huinan Affairs, yet ho 
does. not fo refide in the Heavens as not to fee whac 
is done upon Earth. By the fame Manner of fpeak-^ 
ipg he is faid to look down from Heaven and behold tbt 
^onsofMen. 

And then, as for that Challenge made to the falfe 
Deities, Ifaiah xli. 23. Shew the Things that are ia 
come hereafter^ that we may know that ye are Gods i 
the moft natural Senfe of the Words in their Con- 
nexion, appears to be this : By changing the ordinary 
Courfe of Nature^ and determining and foretelling 
Things otherwife in themfelves contingent ^ give Proof of 
fitch Sovereignty and aBual Dominion in the Worlds as 
is. the incommumcable Prerogative of that God on wbomt 
ail Things depend. So that it feemsonly to eftablifh 
God*s Sovereignty in decreeing future Things ; not 
any. natural determinate Foreknowledge of purely 
contingent Events* This \vi}l: perhaps appear by 
Confidering the Jnftances given in the preceding Ver- 
&Sj fiich as the opening of Rivers in High P laces ^ and 
Fountains in the Midii of the Valleys^ ^c. which are 
allfo many Inftances of God*s Sovepeijgnty over the 
World, and his fole Prerogaitive of influencing or 
changing the Order of Nature at his Heafure. 

•7. ji Determination to Future Obedience (in a Man* 
ner agreeable to the Nature of an intelligent Creature) 
confiquefit on a Free Obedience ' in a State (f Tryal^ is 
highly conducive to the End^ and therefore moftJititabU 
to the ChardSer of the wife and beneficent Governor of 
the World. 

The Suppofition 6f fuch a tJetermination as this, 
hot only fecures and promotes the great End of the 
moft beneficent Creator, but admits a fufficient Ufe 
of the Creature's Liberty. And as it is very con* 
fonarnc t-o Rcafon^ i(^ it is exactly agreeable to the' 

Chriftiafiif 
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"Chriftian Scheme, Forthe Scriptures fiifficiently in- 
timate, that fuch of thofe nobler Beings (known ro 
VIS by tlie Name oi Angels) who prderv'd their In- 
nocence in a Scale of Tryal, were favour'd with 3 
ConHrmation in Obedience and Felicity. And we 
are affur'd that this wil] be the happy Cafe of fuch 
other intelligent Beings, as fhall make a right Ufeof 
their Liberty in the Time of their refpeftive Try- 
als. 

8. Tts very agreeable to the Wifdom of the Supreme . 
Gffvermur, ibat the State of Tryal Jhould be of fime 
Latitude^ to yield Room to Repentance and Amend^nent 
in Cafe of Tranfgreffim. 

This is fufficiently confident with the Scripture 
Revelation. For there's no ncceflkry Reafon to 
^^ftnclude, that tlieApoftate Spirits ("though in very 
^■Kfierent Circumftances from ourown*)weredoom'd 
^py&'Unhappinefs immediately on their firft Rebellion. 
^Ttnd 'tis manifeftly agreeable to our Experience, 
whofe whole Life appears to be ordinarily no other 
than a State of Tryal. For that it is not the final 
Stateof Rewards and Punifhrnenis, is moll evident 
from die prefent unequal Diftribution of Things ; 
which is in Reality fuch as has given Occafion to 
fome either to doubt of, or to deny any divine Go- 
vernment. For the Truth is, there can be no pre- 
fent Government of the World ac all, oratlealtic 
cannot be worthy of God, if there be no equal Re- 
tribution to be expefted in a iliCurc State. But that 
there really is a Government of the World, and that 
this Government is worthy of God, has been already 
prov'd. Therefore fuch a State of Retribution is 
certain. To make this yet more ciwr, the Defign 
of God in creating and governing the World was 
the Goodof his Creatures. The Good and Happi- 
nefs of intelligent Creatures was plainly connciteti 

" SteJi* ChriJUtm P.cl:ti<ivfiimi<J ill Riafin. 
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with a Praftice agreeable to the Divine Nature and 
Will, But fuch Fradice, In the prefent State, is in 
many Cafes lb far troni rendrjng Men more happyi 
thai it rather expoles them to greater Mifcries and 
Infelicities than others. The plain Inference isj 
there muft be a future State of Kciribution, where' 
ihe great Creator will fufficiently attain his original' 
End or Defign, and where his intelligent Creatures' 
Hull receive according to their feveral Praftices and' 
Deferts; and by Confequence the prefent State is the 
State of Tryal, and not the final State of Rewards 
and Punilhments. 

This will aflill: us in unravelling divers Intricacies' 
in the Condudl of the Divine Government. For if 
this Lite of Men here upon Earth be no other than 
a State of Tryal, we may ceale to wonder that il! 
Men are not always punilh'd here, nnr the virtuous 
rewarded ; or that the impious fo frequently abound 
with fecular Advantages, while the virtuous are di- 
ftreis'd and the ObjeCb of Contempt. For prefent 
Profperity or Adverfity can't, on that Suppofitioni 
be cither good or evil in themfelves, but may be in- 
ditferently either the one or the other, according td 
their Afpeft and Influence on the future State ; 
Which, as is moft evident, may be very difierenti 
as they are either abu^'d or improv'd. 

'Tis therefore very confiftent wirh the Wifdom of 
chs fuprcme Governour, to allow his Subjefts fashe 
ufually docs) the free Ufe of their Faculties, and tc* 
fufferEffefls to follow the Influence of their imme- 
diate Caiifes, without frequently interrupting the eila- 
blifh'd Order ot Nature. 'Twas very fit that Richest 
Honour, and Reputation, fhould ufually be the Ef- 
fefts of Induftry and prudent Management j and 
that the contrary Effcfts fliould proceed from the 
contrary Caufcs, without any peculiar Regard to 
Perfonsor Circumftances. For Prudence and Indu- 
llry are political Virtues, and naturally tend to the 
Good 
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Good of Society, tliough they may be fometifnra 
excrcis'd by Perlbns morally vicious. But indeed 
when Induftry degenerates into Rapine and Vio- 
lence, and Prudence inco Craft and Circumvention, 
then though tlieir Permiflion is ftill very agreeable 
to our Notion of the divine Government, (as being 
the Government of free AgencsJ yet it may be fome- 
times very fuitable to the Wifdom of the beneficenc 
Governoiir of the World to interpole, and to caufe 
fome Variety in theufual Series of Events. But Ex- 
perience afl'uresus that this does not always happen ; 
and but very feldom when chefe Vices don't lb im- 
mediately tend to the Dcftruition of Society. For 
as to the Anions of particular Perfons towards each 
other in this prefcnt Scene of Things, we find 'cm, 
for the molt Part, to refemble the celebrated Games 
among die Greeks ; wherein every Man was permit- 
ted to exert his whole Skill and Adiivity, and in cafe 
of Viftory» received his Reward, not according ro 
the Quality of the Perfon, but that of the Pertor- 
mance. 

9. An Interruption of the Siaie of Tryal by a De- 
termination to certain yJjis, which the Divine fyifdmn 
may have judg'd jit lo he decreed for the general Goad 
eilber of the wbok IVorld, or of entire Communities^ is 
fomelimes very fuitable to our Idea of this Divine Gb- 
verrtmenl. 

Of this Sort, 'tis humbly conceivM, are all fuch 
human Adions as may be certainly ptov'd to have 
been abfolutcly foretold in Scripture. For though 
fome of thofe Aftions, confider'd in their immediate 
Circumftancesv without Regard to their remotM" 
Confcquences, may feem to have been morally evil, 
yet, with all due Submiflion, it appears to have 
been in no fort inconftftent with the Perfeftion of 
the fupreme Governour to pre-ordain them in order 
to a much greater Good. For though ^we, who are 
naturally fubjefl: to a fuperior Will, we, who have 
H va 
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iw Share in the fupreme Government of the Wbrld 
rKw any fuffiiritnt Dipacity to judge of or to dncr4 
mine ifw Tendencies and Conl'equences of Afl* 
pns in chetr full Extent, may not ordain an AQ_ 
which, confidcr'd in its immediate Circumftances, 
appears to be EviJ, thac Good may come of it j yet4 
it's conceiv'd the Cafe is widely difierent with r 
fpeift to the fupreme Governour. 

This, if it can be fee in a due Light, will perhap* 
prove no inconfiderable Expedient towards the rew^i 
moving of niany Difficulties which have caft Jqf 
thick a Darknefs on divers Afts of the Divine Go- 
vernment. To which End I Ihall humbly offer the 
following Remarks, v 

I. 'T is clear, that the Notion even of fiswd/ »tf/tf- 
ral Evil does not confift in its being any real Detri-, 
ment to the great Governour of the World. When 
therefore we meet with fuchExpreffions in the Scrip- 
ture Revelation as feem to afcribe to him the Paf- 
fioiA of Anger and Revenge, or to intimate that Sin 
is any Difturbance to his Repofe and Felicity, 
agreed by all fober Reafoners, that they are to be 
underftood as fpoken in Condclcaifion to human Ca- 
pj£ities. 

II. 'Tis agreed, that no human Ad is in hfclf con- 
fider'd either morally good or evil, but mdiETerenr.- 
If therefore any fiich A& becomes either good or 
evil, it mud be on account of its proper Circumftan- 
ces and natural Confequenccs ; or by reafon of the. 
Relations it acquires. Now though the originali 
Reaibn why the Notion of mora! natural Evil be- 
comes affixed to any particular Relations of natural' 
A<Ss, is not the mere arbiiritry Pleafureof the Dei- 
ty, but his very Nature, yet 'cis that Perftftion oP 
his Nature which muft be conceivM to have an im--' 
nnediate Influence on the Government of the World,- 
and to be the Standard of all moral Evil whatever :, 
Which Pcrfeflion we have obferv'd to be Iml^tfdon 

There- 
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^'hefefore, in forming a Notion of the moral Good 
or Evil of ;iny particular Aft, we niiift, it feems, 
confider it in all its Relations, or view it in all its 
proper immediate Circumftances, and remoieft na- 
tural Confeqiiences with reference to this governing 
Pcrfe(ftion of the great Lord of the World, viz. his 
Wifdom. According to which Method I conceive. 
That, 

1. If the Aft, both In its proper immediate Cir- 
cumftances and remoteft natural Confequences be a- 
greeable to the Notion, and conducive to the Ends 
of the divine or moft perfeft WilUom, 'tis tlien 
in the compleateft S^nfe morally good, or fit to be 
t)rdain*d. 

2. If the Aft bedifagreeablein its proper immedi- 
ate Circumftances to the Notion of the divine Wif- 
dom, and yet conducive to its Ends in ils remoteft 
natural Confequences, then though it comes not up 
to the compleat Idea of moral Goodnefs or Fitnefs, 
yet 'tis not to be reputed morally evil, or abfolutely 
unfit to be ordain'd by an Agent not fubjedt to any 
Obligation to the contrary. But, 

3. If in the laft Place, an Aft be ntither agree- 
able to the Notion of the Divine Wifdom, nor con- 
ducive to, butdeftruftive of its-great and moft be- 
neficent Defigna in the Government of the World, 
then 'tis moraiiy evil, or abfolutcly unfit. 

So that moral Evil appears to have two diftinft 

i-|4otions ; viz. a Diflimilitude or Difjgreeablenefs 

fl^ the governing Perfeftion of th§ great Lord of the 

World (his Wiidom,) and likewlfc a Tendency to 

friiftrate his moft beneficent Ends in the Exercife of 

it : Of which only the latter has immutably the 

Nature of moral Evil. 

I III. It feems clear to me, that Roihiefs and Jufiice 

U^Jao' ufually conceiv'd as diftinft Perfections effen- 

iial to the Idea of God) are rot, in Reahty, diffe- 

mt from his fVifiJom diverfly conlider'd ; and by 

H 2 ^^■'- 
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Confequence are not to be the Standards of oiii 
Judgment of moral EvU as dtilinguifliedfrorfi that. 

If we duly refleft, we Ihail perhaps fte Rcafon tc 
conclude, that by the divine effential HoUnejs, Ntf 
thing elfe can be meant but the general indetermin*( 
Rectitude or Perfeiftion of the Div'ms ffTfdorn, whew 
by the Deity immutably perceives and inclines t 
■what is bed and fitteft in governing the World; 
For this is plainly the Reafon of his Abhorrence or 
Difapprobation of moral Evil, as being dlredtlj 
contrary to the Ends of his Government : Which' 
Difapprobation is ufually conceiv'd as the immediate 
Refult of his Holinefs. 

And tlien as for the Attribute of Jufiice, it caiJ 
be no other, it's conceiv'd, than the Divine Wtfdom 
confider'd as particularly determin'd to an equal Re 
tribution. For fiich Determination is plainly the 
Reafon why the great Governour of the World is 
conceiv'd to be uncapable either of acquitting the 
impenitently guilty, or of finally punilhing the 
purely Innocent : Which is the compleat Notion di 
Jufike, as concern'd in theprefent Argument. 

The confidering Holi>iefsa.nd Jujlue asellential Pro- 
-perties in the Deity diftinftfrom hisWifdom, has 
rot been witliout its Inconveniencies. Particularly, 
this appears to have confirm' d many in the moft rj- 

&id Prcdeftinarian Principles, B'or imagining it tO 
: neceflary that all the Divine Properties or Attri- 
butes (houid be glorified in the Creatures, and look- 
ing upon Holmfi and Jujike as two diftinft eflentkil 
Attributes, many {* quite contrary to the Tendency 
of ourprefenr Argument) have proceeded (o far ai 
to infer, that 'twas neceffary Sin fhould be ordain'fl 
for the Glorification of the Holinefs and Juftice < 
God in punilhing it.* 

Prod 

• Maccov. Difp. 17. p. II. Lvcm M/rrteBrdia: tl Ju^i 
MMififlanda nUllm fuiftl falurus, /f Peccalum non exHiiJ. 
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\ From this Account of the Nature of moral Evil, 

% well as of Holinefs and Juflice, it feems clearly to 

follow, that though the Supreme Governour can'r, 

3 Confiltence widihts Holinefi and Juftice, (i. e. with 

he. Perfeftion and Exercife of his Wifdom) pre-or- 

lain an A<ft morally evil, or an Aft both in its 

■immediate Circumftances and natural Confequences, 

»ffireflly tending to fruftrate the great Ends of 

^^ Wifdom in the Government of the World, yet 

B.fuppofe him to pre-ordain an A£t or Event dif- 

reeable in its immediate Circumftances, but, at the 

jne time conducive to thofe Ends In its remoter na- 

tral Conlequences, is no Way inconfillenc with the, 

larader of the moft Jujl and Holy (J. e. of the ivi- _ 

J?) of Beings, 

tMore particularly, fuch a Pre-ordinacion can't, 
_Us conceiv'd, be inconflftent with the HoVwefs of 
(^6d (or with the indetermin'd Reditude or Perfec- 
tion of his Wifdom) fince Iiereby he only ufes the 
moft conducive Means for the Attainment of the brft 
Ends : Which is fo far from being contrary to hjs 
Wifdom, that it yields us the moft perfedt Idea 
of ir. 

Nor can this be inconflftent witli his Jujlice for 
his Wifdom confider'd as determin'd to an equal Re- 
tribution) fincein cafe of the Pre- ordination of fuch 
;in Ad or Event for the general Good, the particu- 
lar Inftrument or Infljuments can't merely on that 
Account be capable of Guilt, or liable to PuniJh7 
ment. 

To clear this, wc may fingle 6utthe famous, Ex- 
ample ofyudas. 

As for the A6t of Judas in betraying his Mafter, 
the Scripture Tij-s, 'twas not barely by the Divine 

Pifcator contra SehafFman, Thef. J4. Fal/uMi e^ D^m nun afas 
baterc Peecalere, ^-^^^ b/hi ea habit ad fatifatUndan Ghriain 
t. vis;, lum Gloriam Jspti-e in ee nan nfit'fiinte damnandit, 
Gioriem Miftrccsriiia in 1" rfSfr/ceirtt/trva/idt, &c. 

H ^ per- 
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Pcrmiflion, but hy the determinate Counfel and Fore- 
knowledge of God. And not only fo, but our Sa- 
viour is affirmed to have foreknown who fhould be- 
tray him, and at what Tinie. But how may we 
conceive this Predetermination both of the AcSt jmd 
the Pjerfon to have been confiftent with our Notion 
of the Divine Government ? If we conf^der the Adt 
in its immediate Circumftances and nearer Confe- 
quences, 'tis certain diere could be nothing more dif- 
agreeable to the Perfeftion of the Divine Wifdom, 
nor mone diredtly tending to fruftrate its great Ends 
in the Government of the World. If then the De- 
termination of Judas to fuch an Aft was neverthelefs 
confiftent with this governing Property of the fu- 
pr^me Lawgiver, (as all who believe the^ Scrip- 
tures muft allow) it follows that it couI4 be on no 
other Account than of its renioter Cbnfequences^ 
than which none could be more coadticive to the 
qniyerfal Good of Mankind, nor confequently te the 
Atfeinment of the great Ends of the Divine Wifdona 
in the Government of the World.- 

If it be faid, that this was a moft impious Aft of 
yudas ; I own it. became fo by. the accidental* Cir- 
cumftances^ of Malice and Covetoufnefs, to which he 
yds. remarkably inclined ; as the Scripture but too 
plainly intimates, by ftiling him a thief and a De^ 
m.;, which Circiynftances, none» I hope, will ima- 
gine to have been the Effefts of the Divine Pre-ordi- 
riatioti. So that the Cafe of Judas^ in this Refpeft, 
appears to have be?n much the fame with that of the 
$raeUte$ on another Occafioh. Thrfe God had com- 
mai;ic^d to chaftife the People of Judah. Which 
Comjniffion they readily executed ; and in fo doing 
't.hey can't be faid to have been criminal. Yet 'tis 
plain they became fo by the accidental Mixture of 
Malice and Revenge in the Execution. According- 
ly wc find they were feverely repriinanded by the 

Prophet, 
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fropiict, who told them, they had dejlroyed tijtis- 
Brethren ■with a Rage that reach' d to Heaven. 

And though Judas himlelf, when he brought a- 
gain the thirty Pieces, faid, / have finned in thai I 
hai^ betrayed the innocent Blood ; yet this is no fuf- 
fecient Proof of his being liable toPunifhment mere- 
Jy for the A£t of Betraying. The Cafe of Judai bc- 
"" ig fo peculiar, we may eafily conceive he was igno- 
int of his Srate with Reference to the Divine De- 
cree. Wherefore finding a great degree of Malice and 
Covetoufnefs to have accompanied his Adion, he 
■was apt to imagine tliefe to have been the Principles 
loom whence tc originally proceeded. 

If the Aportle Peter c:il!s the thirty Pieces the 
nvard of Iniquity ; this can prove nothing. For 
ling the Reward of an Aftion, attended with fuch 
Impieties as by Accident render'd it a firftil Aift, 
they might very well be term'd the Reiuardof Ini- 
quity. 

But, may fome fay. Is not Sin defin'd by the A- 
poftle to be the 7ranf°reffion of the Law ? And was 
not the betraying of an innocent Pcrfon to Death 
fuch a Tranfgreffion ? I anfwer, The Law was de- 
fign'd as 3 Rule to fuch only as are free Agents i and 
confequently, in any Cafe wherein an Agent is una- 
voidably depriv'd of Freaiom, his Aifl can't juftly 
be j-eputed a Tranfgreffion. Rutin this Cafe ^tf^^Jj 
feems to have been no free Agent, but a mere In- 
ftrument irrefiftibly adiiated by an external Influ- 
ence ; and therefore this could not, fimply conti- 
der'd, be reputed his own Aift ■, nor could he by 
Confequence, tranfgrcfs, or be liable to Punilh- 
mcnt merely on this Account. And as for the So- 
vereign of the World, who appears to have abfoluee- 
ly decreed the Event, and permitted the Tempter 
to influence the Aift of 3^)i'ci(5J, 'twas no Injuftlce in 
-him i fince he had an abfoUite Right of Dominion 
only over Jiidits, but over tlie Bleffed Jefus as 
H .;. hJ3. 
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his Creature. Such Pre-ordination was neither coiji? 
trary to the Perfedion of God, as proceeding froof^ 
a moft wife and beneficent Intention ; nor to his re- 
vealed WilU which we may ^yell conclude was de- 
fign*d as a Standard of Adion in ordinary Cafes pn- 
ly, or fuch wherein the Creatures are alone concer- 
ned -, not in Cafes fo peculiar as this, wherein the 
Deity was fo particularly interefted. 

'Tis confefe'd, phe Apoftle Peter ^\\t» the Ad of 
Judas a ^ranfgrejfton. But this, 'tis humbly con- 
cei,v'4> can't well be meant of the njerely executing 
that which was pre-determin*d to be d<?ne, and to 
which he was not only pre-ordain-d, but ftrongly 
influenced by the Tempter ; but rather of his execu- 
ting it in fo criminal a Manner, viz. with a pre- 
conceiv'4 Malice and habituate CoyetouJ|iefs. And 
the like may perhaps be faid of the Perfons who 
were chiefly inftrumental to our Saviour's Cruci- 
fixion, who, as the fame Apofl:le fays, had by 
mcked Hands crucified and flain him. 
. If Judas be term'd ibe Son of Perdition^ this may 
not import his being predeftjnated to eternal Perdi- 
tion merely on account of betraying his Lord ; an 
Aftj in refped; of which he appears not to have 
teep free. Qn the contrary, if confider'd, in it« 
Connexion, it appears to import no more than his 
being pre-ordain'd to perifli, or to be loft out of th^ 
Number of the Difciples, in the fame Senfe as thof? 
>yho are loft out of the. Number of Mankind, are 
faid to perifli from the Earth. 

li our Saviour fays, L^ike xy(\u 22. 7%^ Son of 
Man goetb as was determinedy but Woe to that Man 
^y tjo^m he is hetrafd^ ^c. Yet even this can't 
neccflfarily import the Sinfiilnefs and Guilt of the pure 
A£t of Betraying, but may very well be conceiv'd 
to be fpoken with Refetence to thofe concomitant 
Sins of IVJal jce and Coyetoufnefe which our Saviotir 
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^aw already harbour'd in theBreaft oi Judas, wKq 
was then upon che Point of putting it in Execution, 

"To conclude^ It our Saviour, Jobnxix. ii. Ipeak- 
jng CO Piiale, tells him. Thou couldeft have no Power. 
ever me, unlefs it 'jsat given ihee from above ; there- 
fore he that deliver' d me unto thee hath the greater Sin ; 
This is agreed by Expofttors to be meant of the High 
Prieft Cmapbas (who immediately delirer'd Jefus to 
Piliife) and not of Judas. Wliich Caiapbas, by ma - 
licioufly delivering him, may well be i^iid to have 
had greater Sin than Pilate, who with only a cri- 
minal Weaknelsand Compliance, orderM his Exe- 
cution i cfpecially fince i*;7iJ/(?, without the Aftioii 
of Caiapbas coultl have had no Power over him. 

Whoever oppofes this Hypothelis, will find it 
difiicult to propofe another fo agreeable to our No- 
tion of Juftjce, and lb confillent with tlie Honour 
of iheChriftian Revelation. 

But though this appears to have been the Cafe of 
Judas, and perhaps of the Perfons chiefly concern'd 
in our Saviour's Crucifijfioni yet a like Pre -determi- 
nation is not neceflary to be luppafed witli Regard 
to all other Aftions and Events appearing in their 
immediate Cifcumftances to be evil, which are men- 
tioned in the Scripture Prophecies (much lefs with 
Regard to all Aftions and Events whatfoever, as 
fome alTert) but only in C:des extraordinary, and of 
great Importance to Mankind. 

'Tis agreed that che Scripture Prophecies don't 
always import a determinate Certainty of the Event. 
^ Prophecy, though abfolucely and particularly 
exprels'd, may yet include a tacit Condition on 
which the Event is fufpended. Such, for laftance, 
was the Prophecy of 7o«oi) againft Nineveh. And 
fuch was that of tlie Captivity of the ye'.rijb Na- 
tion, and the Deftrudion of Jerufalem by Nehu- 
cbadnezzar. Though che Terms were abfolute, yet 
Pf -taqt Cpndicion, {viz. Repentance) ig ki\own tfl 

have 
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have been impiy'd. From whence we may infer if 

as a good Rule in interpreting Prophecies that forC' 

lel Impieties and Judgments in all ordinary Cafe; 

that a Condition is always to be underftood iho' ni 

exprefs'd. 

Some other Prophecies relating to impious Ai 
rions, are no more than Revelations of what GoA 
the Searcher of Hearts, knew to be a<ftually exiftenCi 
For Example, When David ask'd Counfel of God, 
whether he Ihould go down to KeUab, and whethett 
in that Cafe the Men of the Place would delive^- 
liim up to Saul ? God anfwers, They will drivers 
thee up. This needs not fignify that God had de* 
creed their delivering him •, but only that he knew* 
their Purpofe, at that Time, was to deliver him up, 
if he went. Sowhen Ezekiel received his Commif- 
fion to terrify the Jews from their evi! Practices, 
God immediately adds. The Hmife of Ifrael will mi 
hearken to thee, i.e. I know their prefent RefoJucion 
\i obftinately bent not to obey. For if thefe Words 
muft be underftood to import a Certainty of the £■ 
vent by Virtue of a preceding Decree, then both the 
Prophet's CommiiTion, and thofe moil: pathet 
Invitations to turn and live, which were afterwards 
made them in the Name of God, would be fiiffic: 
ently unaccountable. And thus, as to the Prophe-' 
cy of theRife and Progrefs oi ylnticbrifl, perhaps it 
docs not necell^rily import any more than that the 
Searcher of Hearts, who knew the Myflfry ef Iniqui- 
ty began already to work (as the Apotlle inti- 
mates) would, "partly for a Tryal and Warning ta 
his E*eople, and partly as a Punilhment to the Of^ 
ienderf , if they obftinately perfiiled, jiermit the E- 
vil to proceed till it might meet its appointed Pu- 
niihmenC. Which Sort of Prophetical Threatning^ 
may be confider'd as the Means which the fupremq 
Governour (as a moft wife Phyfician) fometimes ufes,, 
cither for the Prevention or Cure of thofe Difeafe^ 
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to ■which the whole political Body, or any Part of 
itisexpos'd: Such Propheticil Threatnings having 
a more extcnfive Influence than even Miracles i ;is 
tending more cffeftualiy to retain Men in their Duty 
|.(D the End of the World. And though, in the Rs- 
I pelalionsy we have a Declaration of the Methods de- 
ll ^n*d by the Lord of the World lor executing his 
ifcdgments on AntiihnB and his Followers in a cer- 
Ain Order, according to ftverAi Periods -, yet tliia 
Whaps, as in the former Cafe, may have bet n only 
brctold conditionally, (viz. \r\ cafe the Evil fhoiild 
btead and become inveterate -, ) or the Prophecy 
Fjnight not be dcfign'd to take Effeft in every Re- 
'■x€t (at leaft nor with Refpeift to the continued 
npietjes and final Dfftrui^ion of the Offaiders) 
unlefs their Obftinacy fhould provoke the benefi- 
cent Deity no otherwife to put a Stop to thofe Im- 
pedes, than by their Deftrui5lion at the Time pre- 
fix'd. For though it be faid to be a Revelation of 
Things '•x;hub tnujl partly come to fnfs ; yet thefe 
Words are not more abfolttte than thofe of God by 
the Prophet Jojiitby who denotinced Deftrutftion to 
the Nimvitcs witbin fm-fy Days, in thefe Terms, Ni- 
neveh Pall be deftroy'S. 

To conclude this Head; As It appears by what 
has been olM'crv'd, that an Inti-rrnption of the State 
of Tryal by a Determination (in fome extraordinary 
Cafes) ro Adts feeming in their immediate Circum- 
ftancesevi!, may be fufficiently confiftent with the 
WiiiJom of the Divine Government, fo a like Inter- 
ruption by a Reftraint from Aftions really evil, or 
by a Determination to fuch as are in the complerefl: 
Senfe good, may in fome particular Caies be highly 
worthy of it : Of both which the Scriptures yield 
fufficient Inftances. 

lo. AnebJUnale and impniitent Offender, injkcha 
Stale of Tryaly can have no fuffdent Plea a^ainji the 

Ex- 
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Execution efibe Penalty which the jujl GoverMgier of^ 
the fVorld may have ordained for bis Offence. « 

Not the JmperfeSiion of bis Nature. For to be pcr^ 
feft and immutable are the incommunicable Prero- 
gatives of the independent Being. Imperfection i 
as cffintiaJ to Creatures as Dependence ; And fhouk 
if be admitted as a Pica againft Punifhment in caft 
of TranfgreiTion, it might as well be admitted as an 
Argument againft all Government by Laws. On 
the otlier Side, 'tis maniteft, that a Creature fur-« 
niftiM with Reafon, joyn'd with the Knowledge of 
his Duty, and with Liberty to aft it, is a fufficlenu-r 
ly perfeft or capable Subject of fuch Government.; 
If fuch a Creatiire offend, it muft be either throiigfii 
a culpable Inadvertence in a greater or leffer Degree, 
or eJfe through an unreafonable Obftinacy. But 
neiiherofthefe oughtto bereiblv'd entirely into the, 
Imperfeftion of his Nature, but chiefly into a wilful 
Degeneracy and Depravation of it. Yet it muft, { 
think, be confefs'd, that if a Creature is under ch^ 
Influence of invincible Ignorance, or if his Reafor^ 
and Liberty are otherwife, without his Fault, inca-^ 
pable of due Exercifc, he appears in thefe Circum- 
Itances to be no capable Subjeiit of Government by 
Laws, and by Confequence to be neither capable of 
Sin, nor liable to Punifhment. Whoever (hall afv-i 
fert the contrary, muft by unavoidable Confequence, 
fubjeift the very irrational Beings to the Laws an4 
Duties of Religion. For ro have neither Reafort 
nor Liberty, or having them, to be in any Cafe un- 
avoidably depriv'd of their due Exercife, are in Ef- 
fed the fame. 

Nor can a mere Dependence on the Sujlentation of 
l}ls Maker bejuftly pleaded to excufe a Creature from 
fuch a Penalty. 'Tis indeed to be confefs'd, that if 1 
the Doftrinc of an univerfal Suftentation fliould ar- \ 
gue the Deity to be the imrnediate Principle of all I 
4(tion, and by Confequence ihould be found to ex- I 
cludq.l 
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rfudea felf-determiningPower in the Creatures, the 
Very Notion of Government by Laws muft ceafe. 
For it the whole intelligent Creation have no pro- 
per Aiftion of their own, but are entirely manag'd 
and aftuaied by the Divine Power, then the moft 
ferious Afiairs of the World muft be regarded as 
a mere ludicrous Scene or Dance of Puppets. A Set 
of Beings capable' of the Knowledge of their Duty, 
but quite deftitute of the Ability to a<ft it, muft be 
lefs capableSubjeftsof Government by Laws, than 
the intelligent Trees in the fabulous Da^oK/j's Grove. 
But if the Siiftentation of a Creature's Being (hould 
be imagin'd to be inconfiftent with its pofteffing a 
felf-detcrmining Power in Order to Aftion, it muft 
be either on Suppofition that the Deity could not 
produce and preferve fuch a diftinft Power in a 
Creature in Confiftence with fuch a Suftentation, or 
clli; that he would not. As for the former Suppofi- 
tion, 'tis fufRcientio obferve, that no good Reafon 
can be afTign'd why the Produftion of a diftindt Poiv- 
tr (hould be thought lefs pofTible than the Creation 
of a diftinfl: Suhftance. And as the Deity fuftains or 
preferves the Suhftance of his Creauires To that it ftili 
remains (notwichftanding the moll intimate Pene- 
tration) iuSiciently diftinguiih'd from his own {'as 
was prov'd ; ) fo by Parity of Reafon, he may a? 
well be fuppos'd to fuftain or preferve the Power of 
a CrcMure fo as that it may flill retain its Diftindion 
and Capacity of becoming a proper Principle of Ac- 
tion. And as for the latter Suppofition, viz. that 
the Deity would nit produce and preferve fuch a felf- 
determining Power in a Creature ; 'tis a fulRcieiit: 
Confutation only to remark, that it's irreconcileable 
(o the Notion of a perfe<flly wife Being (fuch as is 
the Deity) to fuppofe him to aft without any valuable 
End or Defign. But to impart a Capacity to know 
our Duty, withobt beftowing an Ability to execute 
it, would have been to impart it for no wife or va- 
Ijable 
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luable End. And can we entertain fo mean an IdQ 
of the wifeftas well as greacefl: of Beings, as to inad 
gin he would raifc this glorious StrutSure of tN 
World, only to ferve as a Scene for intelligeo 
Machins to be mov'd and aftuated in, and that fb 
the moll Part lo ridiculoufly, for no other End bd 
to divert himfelf wich the trifling Speftacic ! 

11. Tafuppofe that ibe great Govermur sfthe^n'l 
Jhould finally ■punijh or affiiil the Innocent, or acquit at 
reward the obfiinately guilty^ is by no Means reconcu 
leable to our Idea of the moii perfeSt Government. 

This we have already obferv'd to be clear, frora 
the Perfcftion of the TFifdom of the great Author am 
Manager of this Government. We may, it'sconi 
fefc'd, {agreeably to what was obferv'd under the 
Ninth Propofition) conceive him, for the Good i 
tlie World, to afflift an innocent Subject lor i.* 
Time. Thus the innocent Jefus fuffer'd -, but i 
was both for theiiniverfal Good of Mankind, and i. 
Order to a glorious Reward. And thus the tteity 
is in ]he Scriptures reprefented as fometimcs vifuing 
the Ofiences of the Fathers on their Poflerity i bu| 
'tis only by temporal AfHiftions, and in Order i<t 
the far greater Good of Mankind in general ; to 
whom fuch fevere Executions maty ferve as a War- 
ning to avoid the like Oll'cnces. 

12. L-ailly, 'Tis alike agreeable to the Cbaraffgr q 
the fuprepie Governeur, both to punijh thejiml^y im-_ 
penitent, and t^ pardon and reward the pcnittm and 
virtuous. 

To make this appear, 'tis conceiv'd, we need do 
- little more than fix the true Reafon of Rewartls and 
Punifliments. 

That the Rewards beftow'd by the Creator on hi* 
Creatures, are not the Refult of any proper Merit \m 
themt nor his Punilhments the Eftcfts of Pajfion Id 
Himfelf, is evident. Our moll pAfeft Ads of Pie* 
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^C*h*t be faid to deferve or to be Equivalents to 
nie Favour of God ■, nor can our molt enormous 
Impieties be any real Detriment to him, or capable 
of exciting in him paflioiiate Emotions, or an Ap- 
petite ot Revenge. For what Benefit or Difadvan- 
fiige can it be to a Prince to be either obey'd or dif- 
obey'd by an Infe(5l? But the Difparity between the 
Creator and the moll: noble of his Creatures is uicon- 
ceiveabiy greater. 

Nor is Juftke or Equity fas we hinted before) to 
be conceiv'd as a diftinifl effcntial Property in God, 
which is the mmediale Reafon of Rewards and Pu- 
nilhments. For if we confider, 'twill appear to be 
no other than a Notion of our Minds, deriv'd from 
our Obfervation of the Metliods and Effefts of the 
Divine WilHom in the Government of the rational 
World. For when the Wifdom of the fupreme Go- 
vernour is conceiv'd to determin him either to pu- 
nifli or reward, with a due Reg;u-d to tJie State of 
his Subjeds, we properly give him the Title of Ja/?. 
But if we lay tlut the Deity was elTentially juft fbe- 
fore any Objcdt of Juflice exifted) we fpeak impro- 
perly, and can mean no more than that his Wifdom, 
which inclines him to exert the Afts to which we 
give the Denomination of Jull, is eflentiaily perfect 
and uniform, and mud immutably have produc'd 
Efieifls worthy iifelf. The like may be faid of his 
Faiibfuinefs, which is in Effcft a Species of Juftice. 

And as for theeffential Holinefi of the Deity, which. 
is ufually reprefented as the original Reafon of Re- 
wards and Punifhments, or as that Perfection of his 
Nature which determines his |uftice to exert ixt 
Afts, i: can (as was IJkewiie obferv'd) fignify no- 
thing elfe but tlie genaal Reftitudc or Pcrfoftion of 
his Wifdom, which cannot but immutably incline 
him to adt in tiie moft regular Manner. Hence it 
proceeds, thattoaSert chiit God, by a mere Aift of 
Dominion, or without the leait Regard either to the 

State 
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State of particular Perfoiis,or the Good of thtB 
miiniiy, can punilh or afflidl the purely innocent, c 
acquit and reward the obftinately rebellious, is IE 
confiltent with the Notion of his Holinefs as weflj 
as his Jurtice. For this is, in Effeft, to affirm hii^ 
capable of adling irregularly for none or for an i 
Wife End. 

We may then conclude, chat HoUnsfi and Jufit^ 
("as diftinguifhed from the Divine IVifdom) are nql' 
the proper Reafons of Rewards and PunifhmentS 
To difcover which, we can perhaps ufe no bet 
Method than to confidcr the great End of tlie 1 
vine Government. 

Now the primary End or Defign of the Deity i 
governing the World, We may be aflTur'd, can b 
no other than that which he immediately propos'l 
in its Creation, viz. the Exercifeof his VVifdom an^ 
his other Perfeftioiis, in Order to the Welfare ani 
Happinefs of his Creatures : Which End may wetf 
be regarded as the Rule of all his confequent Afts. ' 

Therefore, in proving the equal Congmity aW 
Fitnefs of Punidiments in Cafe of TrflnigrcfTioniif 
and of Rewards and Pardon in Cafe ot Obediemjr | 
find Repentance, it feems we have nothing elfe rcrj 
do, but to make it appear, that the great End ofil 
the all-wife Creator is equally ferved by rhefe Meanifl 

To clear this, we may firft rcfleft a little upafl| 
the Notion of TranfgreiTion, Sin, or moral _ EvU^ 
and ot the Guilt or Obligation to Punifliment which ' 
rel'ults from it. 

We have already obferv'd, that moral Evil can't 
confift in being any real Detriment to the all-fuffi- 
cient Deity ■, and by Confequence, that the Reafoh 
of Piiniihmenc is not his Senfe of Detriment, or an 
Appetite of Revenge. 

On the contrary, wc have percclv'd tliatic chiefly 
confifts in being an extreme Detriment to the Crea- 
tures 1 and that in two Refpefts, viz. Firft, By 
rendering 
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3-tng rhera moft unlike their Creator fas being i 
[viation from thofe wife Rules of Benevolence and 
^ility by which we formerly prov'd him to go- 
rn all his Adions) and then confequently, by di- 
ftly tending to fruftrate the great Defign of his 
Vifdom in the Government of the World, viz. their 
wn Welfare and Happinefs. 
We fliail now proceed to confider moral Evil iii 
s full Latitude, or under both thefe Notions of it, 
> the End we may be qualified to make tKe more 
prtain Eftimate of its Guilt. 

In its former Notion, viz. that of a mere Difll- 

jiilitude or Unlikenefs to the divine Perfedibn (ab- 

litra^ting from itsConfequencesJ the Appearance of its 

Ifevil and Guilt is, without Difpute, proportionably 

Befs, according to the diminiihingCircumftancesthac 

I attend it. Our Underftandings arc often unavoidably 

I inifinform'd and mifguided. The Light of Truth, 

1 which difcovers our Duty, does not always fliine witK 

lequal Vigour in our Minds ; but ia often either ob- 

Tfcur'd by Clouds of Melancholy, and the thick Duft 

iif Prejudice, or refrafted by the Storm and Tumult 

f Pailion. There's often a great Degree of Igno- 

icc and Prejudice in the Minds of the wifeft and 

)ft virtuous. For as it is manifcfl that the wifeft 

,..dbeft of Men are not without their Faults, fo 'tis 

tertain, that a rational Nature can't eafily refolve 

obiimately to ad in direct Oppofition to the clear 

Kvifcice of Reafon and Intereft. Which Circum- 

ftan^^js they reprefent the A£b to be often more 

Cxcufflilc, becaufe lefs free 1 fo they can't butcaufe- 

the Evil and Guilt to appear proportionably lefs 

when fo cofl^der'd. 

But then, if we confider Sin or moral EvU in its 
latter Notion, Ibr with Regard to its Confcquences^ 
as having a dirntTendency to fruftrate the great Dc- 
hgn of God i asfme Evil more clearly appears, fo 
tlie Guiti or Obli Ailon to Puniflimcnc can't but ap- 
\ I fSe*r 
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{jcar to be greater in Propof [ion. For as the 
End that perfed Wifdom propos'd in the Crc 
and Government of the World, could not but I 
the grcateft Good, fo that which naturally and di4 
fcftly tends to fruftrate tliis End, mull by Confi 
quence come under the Notion of the greatest i 
Evils. 

*Tis a plain Inference from hence, that the '. 
ercife or Admiffion of the proper natural Means < 
ther of ^rew«/j»^ or remedying this greatcft of Evila 
is become no lefs necefiary to the wife and moft b 
heficcnt Governour of the World, than was t 
Cht>ice and Propofal of the greatcft Good. Na 
theft Means are Rewards and Pimjhments, Rep 
Hncs and Amendment nf life. 

That no natural Means can be imagln'd more diS 
reftly to tend to the -preventing this greateftofEvilsJ 
and by Confequence, to the attaining the chief Enal 
of the moft wife and beneficent Governour of thfti 
World, than the Allurements of Rewordi and thi ' 
Terrors of i*H»i^?«f;??j, is, I think, too clear to bci 
doubted. Virtue is indeed, in fome Refpefts, it'ift 
own Reward \ and Vice, fince it naturally tends iw~| 
make us unhappy, may be faidtoberts ov/nPtf I 
niflimem. But of this we areufually either very U^J 
tlfe fenfible, or pofil'fs'd with an Opinion of thecomB 
ti^ry. We find by Experience, that the inwaf^J 
Sitisfaftion which fprings trom Afts of Charitjianij^ 
Humanity, would prove but a faint EncouraMKiei^H 
to moft Men, without the Hope of Glory-^^Ap^B 
plaufe, or fome other Rccompence. And on thiH 
contrary, the Regret that attends an ill pr barbaroUaS 
Adtion, would be very ineffedual to WftrainaRob^fl 
beror a Murtlierer, without the adi3icional TerroiM 
of a Wheel or a Gibbet. For wMch Reafon thfl 
Scripuires accommodate themfelve^to our InfenfibJfJ 
iky, and rotife us from our Lshargy by all thlfl 
Ghfirms of Happinefs and TewOB of Mifery. Th«^™ 
^ promi^B 
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nife us no kfs than an Eternity of Happinefs in a 
piCure Scace as a Reward for our endeavouring to 
fender ourfdves and others happy by our Obedi- 
fence in the prcient State. And though we Ihould 
iperl'wade ourfeives that the Account the Scriptures 
%iv& of tile Severity and endlefs Duration of the State 
I of Mxferjy with which they threaten Dijlhdmce, 
.was propofed to us by the moft wife Govcrnour of 
ube World, only for the better fecuring the moft 
Jbencficent Ends of his Government, by (biking a 
[greater Terror into the lefs fenfibie Part of Man- 
iiind ; yet we may not doubt but the Difference 
['between thofe two States will be fuch aslkill(,itieaft) 
1 make the necellary Compenfation for tlie prefent 
I unequal Diftribution of Things. Of the Reafona- 
I bknefs of fuch Compenfation the very Heathens were 
Igcnerally convinc'd. Their Mctamorphofis and 
w^ranfmgraiiom were, for the moft Part, no other 
1 than Hypothefei Invented to falve the Honour of the 
Idivine Government by future Retributions. And 
^liiany of their wifeftTheorifts obferving how feint 
bn Imprefliion the fevereft Penalties, when under the 
Utfotion of future, are wonc to make oncheMindsof 
Wen.concluded it neceflary to reprefent the Penalties 

fture State to -be not only the moft fevcre, 
s and irremediable. Of this the Epicurean 
•elius is an unexceptionable Witnels i who 
he Fear of eternal VuniQimenls to have been 
lal of all Religion. 
h plainly the Cafe with Reference to 
Rewards a^ Puni(hments. We ftiall now pro- 
ceed to confflw the Nature of Repentance and A- 
inendmenl ofcl/f. And if thefe can be prov'd to 
have as naturana Tendency to the /cMf(iv"/g' the Evil 
of Sin, as Rew^ and Punifliments to the preventing 
it, it will, it is>onceiv'd, fiifRciently appear, thac 
ctiey are jio ids c^ducive to the great End of the 
divine GovernmeinL and by Confeqiience that ilicy 
i 2 ^^■^ 
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not only may, but muft be confider'd as natural Can- 
dilions of Pardon. For (as was hinted before) wc 
may beaflbr'd, that the all-wife Governour of ihc 
World can't but admit and encourage the natural 
Means of remedying that Evil which is diredtly op- 
pofite to and inconfiftcnt with the chief Good of hk' 
Subjefts. To explain this, we Ihal! again take a V:ewj 
of Sin in both its Notions, and endeavour to fliew, 
how naturally Repentance and Amendment of Li' 
lend to the remedying it in both Refpeds. 

We have obferv'd, that the firft Notion of Sin 
is that of a DiffnnilHude to the Divine PerfeSi 
This, in the Scripture Stile is fometimes figniiy 
by Filth, Pollution, and Uncleannefs. Therefore thai 
which naturally tends to remedy its Evil, muft 
fomewhat which may be faid to cleanfe and purify us 
from the Filth which defaced the divine Image in 
us, and thereby to reftore us to the Likenefs and' 
Refemblance of the Deity. This Repentance and 
Amendment moft certainly do. Our Refemblance 
to God in the Government of our Aiftions (which 
alone is here to be confider'd) muftconfift in our 
Imitation of that Perfedion of his Nature by wbji ' 
all his Aftions are ever govern'd and regulated ; 
mean his l-Fifdom, or (which we have obferv'd to 
in Effeft the fame) his Holinefs. And 'tis this Imfl 
cation of the divine governing Perfeifbion (or rii 
the Habit from which it proceeds) which i: 
what the Scriptures call the Divine hmge. 
dingly, the whole of Religious Pra6Hce ■« 
Scriptures reprefented under the Notion ^f P, 
as is the contrary Courfe under that of U^olly. Buc i 
if Religious Wifdom be the fame witb,^linefs, and I 
Sin and Folly be nothing different} ^d if to deface 1 
the divine Image iq our Souls, and^ollute our Na- 
tures, be in the Scripture Stile the-fune as to deviate 
)rom the moft perfed Rule of Wifdom, by which. 
all our Adions ought to be fornJb ; it follows, that J 
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when (by the divine Affiftance) we repent and 
turn from Sin to Virtue, we do the wifeft Aift that 
our Nature in thofe Circumftances is cap:ible of i fo 
by a fincere Continuance in a virtuous Courfe for the 
future, we recover our former State with Refpedt to 
Purity, or re-afliime fo much of our Maker's Image 
as by our Sin and Foliy we had loft. 

The other Notion of Sin we obferv'd to be a Con- 
trariety to the Divine PerfeSion, or a Tendency to 
fruftraie the great End of the Divine Wifdora in the 
Government of the World. In this Refpeft the 
Scriptures fometimes (tile it Enmity and Hatred, By 
which Words, in a Tropical Senfe, it's Evil is very 
, well cxprefs'd. For though we affert that no Man 
[; Can be faid, in a proper Senfe, to hate or to bear an 
Enmity to God as God, or as having a true Notion 
of him, yet Stn(at leaft) confiftsin the Commiflion 
of fuch Adions as have a direft Oppofition to his 
great End or Defign 1 fuch as thofe of an Enemy 
are wont to have. And as Sin produces Guik, or 
an Obligation to Puni(hmei)t, fo 'tis fometimes in 
I the Scriptures reprefenied under the Similitude of a 
"Debt. Now if we confider SJn in thefe Notions of 

t^ it will appear, that Repentance ;}nd Amendment 
Life no lefs naturally tend to remedy its Evil, and 
Ojnfequence that they are naturally qualified to be 
■ditions of Pardon. For thefe have evidendy a dir 
reA Tendency to the Accomplifhment of the great 
EnSiofGod ; and by inclining Men to Afts agrce- 
abl^jo- the Divine Natuie and Will, and dius far 
changing? their States with Reference to tlie great 
Lawgiver* they may be faid to reconcile them tp 
him, and*te not to difcharge their Debt, or diffolvp 
their Obliga^ to Punilhment, yet to qualify theni 
for ai) Interclfei iliat Satistiidion which effeaually 
^oes it. *v 
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But here ic may be objeifled, iha: Faith in the Sa- 
viour of the World is in the Scriptures joyned wirfi 
Repentance and Amendment of Life, as a Condition 
of eqti:il NeceiTjty in Order to Pardon. 

But tn this may be reply'd. That chough Faith mal 
Sarioirr both was and is neceflary to fuch as either hcai4l 
ordo hear the Sound of the Gofpel-Reve!atlon> yet] 
the Cal'e of fuch as livM before his Incarnation {a VC' 
ry few excepted) was, it feems, very difiereni : Sim 
Faith in a future Redeemer was, for ought appears, i 
never expredy requir'd of them as a Condition orj 
Pardon: Whereas on the contrary. Repentance s 
Amendment were ever fo requir'd both by the nam- 
ral and revealed Law. We have here been treating 
only of the natural Congruicy or Fitnefs of Repen-i 
tance and Amendment to qualify for Pardon. Butj 
though this fhould be admitted, 'twill by no Meansj 
follow that no other Condition could in any Cai? 
become neceflary. For none can juftly doubt buC, 
rhe fupreme Governour was free to fufpsnd the Be- 
nefits of our Saviour's Satisfaftion on other Condi'' 
tions bcfidcs the natural ones ; efpecially on (o rea^ 
Ibnable a Condition as chat of Faith 'in the gi 
Author of it, when clearly reveal'd. But this do^J 
not in the leafl hinder but tliat the Performance 
the^ natural Condicions may ftill be fufficient to 
li^ thofe who never heard of that Satisfaftion : 
Share in its Benefits. 

Thus much may have been fufficient with f!efe- 
rence to the Government of particular' PSW 
Ibch. The Wifdom of God in the Goif^mment of 
Communities, may, 'tis conceiv'd, bajibundantly 
cjear'd by the following Propofiiions^^ 

I. God is the Author cf Political Smfety i as bavii 
qualify d feme Creatures for it, and v^anted an In(^- 
yation to it. 

'Twas the Notion of Mr. fM^es (dcriv'd from 
the Epicureans) that the natural SJate was a State of 
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^ar \ or that there was no Difference nor Notion 
of Right or Wrong, Juft or Unjuflr, antecedently 
to Compad or Agreement ; and that by Confo- 
ijuence Men, as well as Bruces, had not only a Pri- 
vilege, hue a natural Inclination to opprefs and de- 
flroy each other, in order to engrofs to themlelves 
whatever was in the Compafs of their Power. 

But the eternai immutable Relations of Fit and 

Unfit (which we have obferv'd to be in the Nature of 

■ Things) according to which not only Realbn but 

, liiftind: is obferv'd to act ; the innate Principle of 

I Self-love, which inclines not only Men but the .very 
Brutes to confult their own Security, and not to 
ailault others unlefs for Self-prefervation \ the natu- 
ral A&Aion between the Sexes fo ftrongly dilpo- 
fing tliem to Unions the natural Inclination of all 
Animals of the fame Species to each other j aj\d 
iaftly, the natural Methods of communicating cheir 
Jnciinacions or Aftedions, but ^fpecially the Faculty 
of Speech for which Men were fo pecularly fr^m'd, 
and by which they are render'd more fociable tiian 
1 other Animals, are fufficient Confutations of ^it 
fancy. 

2 . the immediate End of foUlical Society is the prefent 
/'Cwd. 

As theEndof thefupreme Governour in hjs Go- 
' vo-nment of particular Perfons as fqch, is moft ra- 
ticnally concluded to be chiefly their future Good, 
anS their prefent no otherwife than as conducive to, 
ov^^i^ -Icaft) confiilent with that ; fo in the Alfoqi- 
ation and-Government of Communities, *tis princi- 
pally ther prefent Good. This is dear from th» 
nientiQn'cr4'rinciples of Society implanted in our 
Natures •, wi^ch have all an immediate Tendency 
either to chefcrocuring prefent Advantage, or to 
the warding off impending Evils. 

Hence it pardjr proceeds, that though in the Go- 
" ' Perfons, Rewards and PunifliT 
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mcnts are ufually referv'd to the Future Sttiet'TO^ 
the contrary, fuchSocietiesas moftinduftriouQypro- I 
moie or oppofe the tnie Ends of Government, aieA 
commonly recompenced in this. As we Ihall luvtH 
Oaafion more particularly to remark hereafter. H 

3. From the Complication and Interfering of tbef^^ 
two Governments, {viz. of Particulars and Comtttum^k 
ties) dijiinguijh'd by two fo different Ends as are ibmk 
Future and the Prefent Good, it neceffarily proceedtj^ 
that there niuji frequently be lime Variety and feent^ 
ing Irregularity in the Conduii and Methods of tbe^-^^ 
freme Governour. iH 

For fince the chief Defign of God mayjuflJy b™ 
concluded to be the future Good of particular Fer-J 
fons as fuch, no Wonder if he fomecimes poftponcall 
the (prefent) Good of Communities when in Com- 1 
petition, as being in itfelfof far lefs Confequence. 1 

4, The -prefent or future Good of a few particular I 
Perfons or Societies, being of lefs Conftderatton than the j 
frefent or future Good of the whole Community or entire J 
human Species^ muji ever be conceived to give Place 1 
when in Competition. M 

Hence it follows, that the Divine Conduct in gOp| 
vernjng the World ought not to be meafurcd tff | 
fuch narrow Models as fome are apt to frame ; wha|J 
(as my Lord Bacon obfcrves) are wont to thruIM 
themfelves into the Centre of the World, and C0I 
imagine that ail Lines fliould meet in them and lj|ieir | 
Fortunes. Every wife Governour propofes c^tala J 
general Ends which are chiefly to be promau^ for- 1 
the publick Good, and to whichall private Interefts- 1 
■ muft fubmit. Thus (to give an Inftaijc* in the Di-I 
vine Government of the World : ) Sin(je4he ereifling 1 
of mighty Monarchies could not tyt be a generatil 
Benefit jn theeariier Ages of the ^^^d, as lendingii 
in the mod eifedtual Manner to cirHize the rude antj 
barbarous People by the Propag^on and Improve-d 
fnent of Religion and Arts -, U/ fiipreme GoverJ 
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' nour, partly for this Reafon, and partly for a. Pu- 
nilhment of the Vicious, hath frequently either or- 
dain'd, or permitted the Conquefts of Nations : In 
which, for the moft Part, he has made Ufe of the 
moftciviliz'd, or, ac leaft, the moft virtuous Peo- 
ple as his Inftruments. Thus 'tis obfervable, that 
the Babylonians, Egyptians, Per/ians, Greeks, Ro- 
3»j, Getes, Cfnnefes, Jews and Mexicans, wiio moft 
:tended their Conquefts in their feveral Quarters, 
:re in thofe Times either the moft police, or the 
loft virtuous Nations upon Record in Hiftory. And 
lough Enterprizes of this Nature were not ufually 
airhiev'd without the great Damage and Deftrui^ltoii 
of particular Perfons, yet fuch Inconveniencies were, 
for the moft Part, both lefs confiderable than the Be- 
nefit that thereby accru'd to the Community, and fell 
moft heavily on fuch as apparently deferv'd them 
moft. And though the Good and the Bad have 
been ever fo mjx'd together, as that the former 
crauldnot fometimes withoutaMiracleefcapea Share 
i in the Miferies of the ktccr ; yet the beft of Men 
being ever more or lefs faulty, there could be no 
■JBft Plea againft the Adminiftration of the Divine 
Government in this Refpe6t ; efpecially if it be con- 
jrfder'd, that temporal Deftruftion was to them but 
Bl Surprize into Happinefs, at the fameTime that it 
6 the others was a Prelude to tlicure Mifery. 

ilfcertain Nation, I confefs, whofe barbarousTreat- 
mCDlpf the naked Azkncc\ek Americans is fo generally 
dctefclfway feem to yield no inconfiderableObjeftion 
againft tht Obfervation we juft now made. And 
this the ratAcr deferves our Notice, becauft the In- 
vention of Ffte-arnis (which facilitated the Conqueft 
of that vaft Continent j immediately before its Dif- 
covery, and thlfcConcurrence of fo many extraordi- 
nary Circumftancts in the Difcovery and Conqueft 
themfelvcs, fcem oi ai^ue the Deity to have Iiad a 
paf ticular ConcernV that Af&lr. 

\ Yet 
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Yet admitting all this, 'tis conceLv'd, the I _ 
of the Divine Conduft is fufficiently clear. For e 
on the one Side, 'tis but too evident that thofc y 
Btericsns (\'\kt ikc Canaaniles of old) were I 
junpious Wretches, polluted with the Blood of h 
man Sacriiices, and guilty of the grofleilldoln 
and other enormous Vices ; fo on the other Sde i 
muft be confefs'd, that though their Invaders ( 
ceeded their Comn:iiirion, by fuficring their Pri 
and Avarice to prevail almoft to the Extinftjon ( 
Humanity (for which their Leaders appear to hil 
received exemplary PuniflimentJ yet their Poftcrit 
have difcover^d a very commendable Zeal for d 
Coovcrfion and Civilizing of thofe Barbarians. An 
I think it muft be confefs'd, that the Roman Rel 
gion (though fufticienily corrupted) was far prefe 
rable to that moft abominable SuperlHtion which ha 
blinded thofe unhappy People, And if we re&ei 
upon the Advantages of that Religion in its fo nea 
Refemblanceof the Pagan Worfhip of Demons an 
Inftrior Deities, by which it the more eaiily infint 
ates itfeif among fuch as have been bred in a Supe 
ftition fo little different, ic may be conlider'd as L, 
unfit Introduftion to a purer Religion in fucri 
Ages. 

To this Place may be rcducM that Method of tl 
Divine Government which fomc would reprefcnt^ 
unaccount.-blc j I mean thePiinifhmenC of Prinies ii) 
certain Cafes, by the temporal Lofs and Deftmftioi 
of their Subjefts. For as we may be afl^W that 
thb is never without fufficient Demerit h) the Subi 
jedls themfelves, fo (fince the Grandeirtof Pnncesj 
which is fupportcd by the Numberaaficl Riches erf 
their Subjeds, is their moft tender a(id fenfible Partj 
it can't be doubted but it tends All elftilualiy a 
their Reclamation on whofe Condiuft the Weltiire o 
the whole human Community ip immediately c 
peiids. The like may be obft^yd with Reference o 

til 
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Puniftiment of Parents by the temporal Damage 
their Pofterity. 

5. "T-was highly fuitahle to the Divine fVifdom in the 
'vernment of the Worlds both to fre- ordaiH Jome of the 
'.ncipal Events with Reference either to the entire bu- 
^fnan Communicy, or to the more conftderable Parts of 
and to rfferve to itfelf the Right of interpofmg and 
luendng particular Agents, more efpectally in order 
the Accomplifhment of thofe Events. 
That this has been the Method of the Divine 
ifdom, is abundantly clear from the Scripture 
Irophecies and Hiftories. And that the Divine 
7ifdom in this Regard dilpjays icfdf in the moit 
luftrious Manner, is certain. For hereby it ap- 
pears, that the Government of the World is equally 
ippos'd to Chance and Dejiiny. Had the Deity ta- 
uen no Care of Futurity, but left every Man to the 
Conduit of his own Inclinations, and natural Ef- 
sfts in the general to the immediate Influence of 
heir Caufes, without ever interpofmg to dlreft 'em 
» the Attainment of his great Defigns; this would 
h.ivc Ijeenalmoft, in Effeft, to divert himfelf of the 
< r..v^.;iinene of rational Agents, and to fubjeft 
1': ' Aliliirs to Chance, and to the Hazard of the 
■ ; :. .. Diforder and Contulion. Orhadhe, on the 
:y, abfoluteiy or iatally decermin'd every E- 
-.1 iiuLigh this, I confcfs, would have been far 
enoiifeh from divefting himfelf of the Government 
of th? World, yet) it would have been a Govern- 
mentAwWorchy the Deity, a Government entirely 
exclufive oftall proper Sin and Puhilhment, Virtue 
and Rewaria 1 wherein himfelf would, in Efieft, 
have been tnt only Agent, and all the Creatures 
ftupid and paiflve. .Whereas on the contrary, by 
pre-ordaining t^ moft material Events, and fuf- 
fcring the Creattii^ freely to exert their Faculties 
|n all' convenient feTes, he appears moft wifely to 
V liave 
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have chofen the middle Way, and thereby w have 
equally avoided the Mifchiefs of both Exireincs. 

Again, If the Deity had left Men in every Cafi 
to the Exercife of their Liberty, he could have give' 
no Proof of his Government of human A^tions^ 
and had he quite excluded Liberty by fatally del 
mijiing every Event, the Creatures could have gr 
no Proof of their Subjeftion and Obedience. Wht 
as by determining fome Events, and refervjng 
hitnielf a Liberty of interpofing in all others, as 
gives his intelligent Greatures fufficient Capacity ai 
Opportunity, in all convenient Cafes, to cvida 
iheir Allegiance to him, fo he procures to hlml 
the Opportunity of making feniible DifcovCTies 
his Sovereignty, and aftual Dominion over them a 
■ their Afiairs j and at the fame Time of ftriking 
deep Senfc of that Reverence and Diity which thi 
owe him. This we find he has fomerimes done 1 
fereielling future Events, and fometimes by his pi 
fable Interpofition in the Affairs of the World f 
Miracles or fupernatural Efiedts : By both whi 
Methods, how much the Interefts of Religion, 
by Confequence his great Defign in the Creation 
Government of die \Vorld, have been advanc'd, 
in Ibme Meafure be conceiv'd by fuch as coi 
how much greater Impreflion miraculous or extrai 
dinary Efteds are apt to make on the Mipds" 
Men, than the common and daily Refults of rati 
ral Cavries -, and how ftrongly moft Men ai* benE 
10 fearch into Futiu'jcy, even Jbmetimes t»<||^Ncgr 
left of their prefent Interefts. For wfeich Reafon- 
we find the Wifdom of the great Cr»tor, in ili| 
jRefpeift, has often been imitated Cwmthcr by D($ 
flions or defigning Priefts we needt'not here deia* 
mine) in the Pagan Oracles, asUkwile in their Alt- 
g<.iries and Divinations ; by whiffl bold and inqui- 
fitive Men have ende4vour'd lOjpenetrate into thofe 
gecrets which none but the Deiy could dilclofe. 
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'-, Ify notmtbfiavding tbefe moft fruderit Methods ^A 
hfreme Govemour his great End and Defign (lo^\ 
foerfal Good of his Creatures) does not appear to htf\ 
Wanc'd Jo conjlanlly and uniformly as might he txpee^ f 
i where the meji perfeSl H^ifdom has the Management J 
I DireSlien ; it de/erves to be remember'd, that it ii 1 
t Government of Free jfgefits, who are, inmoji Ca-J 
J. to he the Determiners of their A£iions. \ 

wTherc's no compelling Men to be virtuous, not \ 
Jonfequently to be happy. For where there's Forcq ] 
of any Kind, the very Nocionof Virtue ceafes, Th8' i 
. Wifdom therefore of the Divine Conduifl; in the Go* I 
vernmeni of the World, could not, in Matters 
purely moral, confift in a conllant necelTitacing In- 
Huence on die Minds of Men, and an entire Banith" 
ment of Evil out of the World -, but muft have dif- 
coverM itfelf either in making a prudent Provifioti 
againlt fuch crofs Events as might proceed from theif 
Perverfenefs and Folly, or elfe in rendering particu- ■ 
1 ir Evils (as far as is confiftent with the Governmentj 
ul Free Agents) conducive co the common Goo(' 
Both which Defigns he evidently purfues by the P ' 
diods before obferv'd. 
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Sufficiency, as it refers to other Beings aa 

aihii^Laiiftent, is that of Providence. 

OmndeA of Providence we derive from the Confi- 
deraiiot of ihofi ASls of the Divine Wifdom and Bene- 
valence, prohfeJitig from an exaSi Knowledge of the fe- 
deral States ors_ Conditions of the Creatures, whereby 
the Deity has iik>ays more immediately prevlded for 
their PrefirvatiojrwSubJiJlence. 

That God perfedtly knows whatever is in the 

'orld, is plain, OKaufe he created and Aill fudains 

what- 
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whatever is in tlie World. For 'tis equally i 
TO lay, either that he knew not what he created^ 1 
or chat he knows not what he now fuftains or com.--f 
nues in Being. 

As the Adts of Creation and Suftentation i 
fimpiy to the Exiftence of the Creatures, and thol 
of Government to their State and Actions, fo thai| 
of Providence, as here underllood, refer to l 
Suhfiftence and Prefervation. 

It has, I confefs, been ufual to conceive Prori 
dence in a larger Senfe, as including all the Afts c 
God towards his Creatures confequent on their Crt 
ation. But as this is a very general Notion, 
contains a Complication of many and very diiftrciJ 
Ideas, which are thereby apt to be confiis'd and iW 
diftind, fo both the original Signification of ihi 
Word, and its common Ufe, both among Ancients 
and Moderns, will favour a more reftrain'd and Yi\ 
mited Senfe. 

Some Philofophers, under Colour of raifing ourT 
Conceptions of the Divine Greatnefs and Majefty^ 
have ablblutely excluded a Providence in the large) 
Senfe of the Word. Others, conceiving the Kingdj 
the World under the degrading Charaifter of ^ 
Eafthly Prince, have imagin'd that lie ever cofti 
mits the Care of his Subjefts to his Mlmfters orDJ 
puties. Others have limited it to the nobler F 
ef the Creation, and abandoned the inferid 
Chance, or the unmanag'd Influence of ^onij 
Caufes. 

But as our Reafen will not fuffer us c 
that the Knowledge of God is peifeft, i 
to the meaneft of his Creatures, and 1 ' 
mighty and incapable of Fatigue ; iK 
Hs, that Nothing is by his WifdomJUdg'd unworthg 
his Care and Procedion, whichJfy the fame Wifif 
dom was judg'd not unworthy ^s Creation. 

7 »"- 
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W6r Will our Experience fufter us to doubt of the 
lity and Univerfality of a Providence. We 
ill inftance in a few Particulars ; and in fo dobg 
wt Ihall omit; all fuch Efforts of it as may with any 
Paufibiiity be fufpedled to be the necellary Refults 
Kther of the original Structure of the World, or of 
that of particular Beings j to the End there may be 
no juft Pretence to elude the Evidence they may 
yield us of the prefent and more immediate Efficiency 
of fuch an omnipotent and moft beneficent Being as 
We before difcover'd. 

, 'Twere endlefsto enumerate fuch probable Inftan- 
iCes of a Providence with Reference to particular 
Pcrfons and Things, as both our own Experience 
Ind the Hiftoriesol all Ages abound with ; and we 
■| wholly omit them ; both becaufe Men are apc 
be very incredulous in Matters ot this Nature^ 
md becaufe there's no perfect or conftant Unifor- 
Tiity CO be pretended ("for Reafons eafily to be col- 
tfted from what was obferv*d when we difcours'd of 
Jie Methodsof the Divine Government) but wlmt- 
!»cr Inftances can be produc'd as Proofs of fuch a 
' uticular Providence, may perhaps be confronted 
_fE others which icem to import the contrary. 
>We Ihall therefore fingle out fuch Inftances only, 
B which we are either univerfally concern'd, or with 
Reference to which there can be no colourable Plea 
for Incredulity. Such we humbly conceive to be, 

1 .^be Canhmiation of the Gravitation of the Parts 
ivIjicbJcmpofe the fevcral greater Bodies of the Uni- 
•verfe Toward their refpeUive Centres, and ef ifjal of 
the Bodies ihmtjehes towards each other. 

For this V^e formerly prov'd to be no Effefl of 
»ny intrlnfick Property of Matter, but to be either 
a mediate or iilimediate ImprefTion of the Divine 
Power, But Gr^ty is the only Cement which 
holds the Parts of^e World together : Without 
which, thit very IvAion we obferve in fome of thofe 
\ valt 
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raft Bodies (at prefent fo necefiary to the SubSfte 
of Animals and Vegetables) would foon fliatttr and 1 
nxiuce them to a Chaos of Confufion and Defor- 
mity. 

2. The Continuation of the nice Adjufiment e/ l^J 
Pri^eilile Motion of the Planets sf our Syftem-ta ifcsj 
Force of tbcir Gravilalion towardi each other and ibi 
Sun, J 

How great an Inftance this yields us of a Provl 
dence, wUI ealUy appear to fuch as fliall confider, chA 
without it all things (as in tlie former Cafe) would b J 
Degrees come to Confufion. The Moon and tl 
Earthy Jupiter and its Satellites, would either me< 
or elfe fly off from each other to the utmoft Spaed 
of die Heavens. In fliorti the wliole PlanecarJ 
Chorus would foon either fink into tlie Sun, and liii 
broiling in that vaft Ocean of Fire, or elfe de-i 
fert him, and like Comets, pay an unwelcome V i- J 
fit to the remoter Parts of the World ; to the Da-' 
mage, and perhaps Deftruiftion of the neighbouring! 
Syftems. i 

3. The Coiiliuuation of the Oblique Pofitien of fhA 
Marthas Axis, hy preventing fuch Alteration therein a 
tnfgbt have happened either by the too near Apprs0> 
cf CometSy or (be Influence of any other Caufe. . 

Without this, the ufefiil and neceffary VariemJ 
of S«i/o«j would ceafe. The Sun'a Heat would im\ 
where increafe by thofe juft Degrees neceflary for f 
the ripening of Fruits. The greateft Pare « the | 
Earth would be cxpos'd to the Rigours of acerpe- 
tual Winter, while the others would be, paiWd and I 
burnt up by an Excefsof Heat. ■' 1 

4. The Regulation of the IVinds la angiher Proof of! 
a Provident Deity. The frequent Variations of th«7 
Winds in moft ParE3 of the Earth, demonftrate thas 
they proceed from no uniform mechanical Caiifef^ 
Yet thefe are the grand Inftruments of Nature^ on 
which the Prefervation or Dcftuition of Animals 

,- and 
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Vegetables more immediately depends. Which' 

ikes it neceffary to conclude, that a perfe<n:ly wife 
and beoelicent Deity (if any fuchj would not leave 
them entirely to Chance, or the ungoverned Influ- - 
cnce of their immediate Caufes, and thereby abandon 
his Creation to ib manifeft a Hazard. And we may 
be affur'd from Experience that he does not. For 
did not fome fuperior Principle fometinies excite 
and regulate their Motions, 'tis reaibnable to be- 
lieve the Earth would foon be reduc'd to an inani- 
mate Heap and hideous Solitude. The Air wonid 
foon become a vaft Receptacle of Infeftion and 
Blading. The Sea would be no other than a Sink 
of Poifon and Notfomeneft. The I^nd would ei- 
ther become barren for want of Moifture, or belaid 
wafte by repeated Inundations. 

Whereas, on the contr.iry, we find the Seafons of 
the Year are fufficiently diftinguifli'd. The pefti- 
lential Steams of the Earth are dilTipated- The Seas 
are preferv'd wholfome by Storms and Tempefts. 
And the Air is refrefli'd with feafonable Breezes. 

This makes even the Variation of the Wind3,a con- 
fiderabJe Proof of the Superintendence of an intelli- 
gent Caufe. For were they every where uniform 
iind periodical (like the Trade-Winds that blow be- 
tween the Tropicks^ fuch Regularity, and whatfo- 
ever good Effefts it might prmluce, would, with 
fomg Colour of Reafon, be. fufpefted to proceed from 
therieceflary Conftitution of the World, and conle- 
qucnj|l]f would yield no fufficient or convincing 
Proof of tlie Agency of an intelleftual Caufe, 

It muft beown'd, that the Afts of the Divine Go- 
vernment a6 ibmeiimes interfere, and caufe a Varie- 
ty in the ufual.Courfe of Providence. The Winds 
have not always, been fo regulated as to prevent Jni 
undations, Peftilcnce, or Sterility. But then the 
Divine Govc-rnmeniy. as it maltes, fo it folves the 
Difficulty. The credible Trridition qf tormer Age# 
■ .H- . ..-,. ....... ..("9t 
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(not to mention the fuppos'd Efferts and Relif 
tre ftill vifiblO *'" not fufTer us to doubt of the Re-^ 
ality of the univcrfal Deluge. For this we have t 
concurrent Teftimonies of the Cha/deanfy E,gyptians^ 
Pbifnicians, Greeks, and even of the Americans, ajj 
well as of the yifo-j. But this both ^ew; and i** 
gens agree to have been the juft Demerit of a dege-J 
ncrate World. And even then, 'twas no JnconfideJ 
rable Inftance of a Providence, that in the Midft of 
the general Defolation there ftiould any efcape to r 
furnifh the Earth with Inhabitants. And that tht 
Lot Ihould be cart on the Virtuous, while the Wi'^] 
tcrs were every where triumphant over tlie Impiou* 
Thus (if we will not believe Mofei) Ovid, from thell 
Tradition of former Ages, affiires us of Dsucaliony, 
(which appears to be but another Name for Neahy 
and his Wife Pyrrba, that, 

Non iilo tnellor quiffuam ncc amantisr ^qut 
■ Virfuity aut ilia reverenlior tilla Deomm. 

Ne'er liv*d a better, jufter Man than He ; 
Nor liv'd a Woman more devout than She. 
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And as for the reft of tliat Age, we have theToi 
ftiniony of Hiftorians, as well Profane as Sacred, 
allure us, that they were extremely degenerate and 
vicious. 

It miift likcwife be own'd, that we fometimes hear 
of Famine and Pcftilence. But then thefe -Wdom , 
happen, are of fmal! Extent, and are ufually appro-' 
priated to the Circiimftances either of thqaCountry or 
its Inhabitants. So that they are fo far from yield-^ 
ing an Argument againft the Reafiry of a Provi- 
dence, that they fometimes furnifl*. a Proof of the 
Equity of the divine Grt>vernnienf. J 

Thetc are the more gener^ Bjoofs of the Exift; 
lence of a Provident Deity. Some of the Itrfs getie^ 
ral are, 'tia humbly concciv'd^' 
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f I. 7he due Proporlien hfiween the Numbers of the 
^fifferenl Sexes of Animah. 

\ This is very remarkable in Man, in whom it was 
Ttnoft neccflary. The Proportion has been oblbrv'd 
^to be commonly either as Fourteen to Thirteen, or 
I Sixteen to Fifteen. The fmall Surplufage is fofar 
lom weakening this Proof of a Providence, that ic 
|icher ftrengthens and confirms it ; for by this, Pro- 
nfion is made againft the Accidents to which the 
■Males are chiefly expos'd. Py thefe Methods in all 
Ages fo great an Equality has been preferved be^ 
tween the Sexes, as would have been abfolutely un- 
accountable without ilie Suppofition of a Provi- 
dence. For had not a Providence concern'd itfelf 
in this Affair, (whether we conceive the Rudiments 
of the human Body to be originally contained in the 
Egg, as are thofe of Plants in their Seeds ; or whe- 
ther we fuppofe it to proceed from fome Animalcule 
of the Male Sperm, as is moft likely, yet) fince the 
■ Ovary of the Female mud be conceiv'd to cpntain 
«. Numbers of Eggs of cither Sort 1 and fince the Ani- 
■ rnalculcsof the Male Sperm are obferv'd to be fo 
":fiumerous, 'twas very poinble, in either Cafe, that 
the Difproportion between the Males and Females 
Mnight, at fome Time orocher, have been fo gre;it, 
^ very much to diminifh, if not entirely to cxtin- 
guifh the Species, 

2, The Prevention cf the Cenfiifion of S^pecies hy un- 
natural Mixtures, is another Proof of a Provident 
Deity* Without this the Face of Nature might, 
by Degrees, have been almoft entirely changed ; 
and many\of thofe Signatures of Divine Wifdom, 
which at prefent difcover themfelres in the regular 
Frame and Conltimtion of Animals, cffacM. The 
World might have been filled with Miuo/aiirs, Har- 
pies, and Chhnera,\ : And ihefe might have been 
infinitely blended j!6gether into alt the Shapes of hi- 
deous Deformity. The Man and the Brute might 
K i have 
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have been no longer diftinguifluble j and R«^n 
mighc hiivc been impiirM, if not entirely loft, in 
the unequal Mixture. For we find no fuch flrong 
and unilbrm Inclination in Animals of the fame Spe- 
cies CO each oiher, or Avcrfion to thofe of a dificrent 
one, as wholly to prevent promifcLious Copulationi 
We ard affur'd, that in Africa efpeclally, where thi 
excefTive Heats oblige Beafts of different KinA; 
to meet at Watering-places, they by Degrees be- 
come lamiliar, and often produce Monfters ; for 
which Africa was ever remarkable. But thefe, 
like Meteors, Toon difappear : Tlie divine Provi- 
dence fo ordering, that they want the Means of pro. 
pagating their anamolous Kinds ; which are ever. 
extiniftin die Individual. Of this Mules are a knows 
Inftance. 

3. The Invariatenefs of Seeds, is another no lefi 
conliderable Inftance of a Providence. This is ufu- 
ally feen in Animals when the ordinary Courfe of 
Nature is obferv'd. But 'lis moft remarkable in 
plants, where more neceflary. Otherwile, whal 
was wholfome Food or Phyfick in one Age, migh( 
have become Poifon in anotlier : Whereas on cha 
contrary, fuch Defcriprions of the Virtues and Pro- 
ptrties of Plants as have been left us by the Ancientsk 
qre found exadly agreeable to the Experience of thi 
prefenf Age. And yet, tlie (light Texture of th? 
innumerable Parts of Seeds, the Difference of Soils, 
and the Variety of Accidents to which they ar.e ex- 
pos'd, may well render fuch an AgreemenP^nao 
countable without the Suppofition of a Providence. 

4.T0 add no more. The due Proporliotijpf the Nam- 
hers of Animals and Vegetables, by the equal Prevention^ 
ef their too great Increafe and DeflrtiSiioii, is an Ar- 
gument of a Providence, Thus, ' notwithftandinj 
the great Confuniption by Wars and other Accii 
dents, the Number of Mankindiin every Age noL^ 
only equals, but exceeds that of the furmcr. And 
whict 
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which is more remarkable, the Increafe is in fuch a 
Gradation as bears a Proportion to the gradual In- 
vention of Arcs and Sciences, and the Improvement 
of the Methods of Living. 

And as for other Animals, their Propigation is 
• obftrv'd to be ever proportionable both to the 
• Lengtii of their Lives, and to the Accidents to 
which they are more peculiarly fubjecl. Thus, the 
Doc, which lives long, breeds, after eight Months 
Pregnancy, but one, or, at the molt, but two j 
whereas the Fox, which lives but ordinarily Six or 
Eight Years, breeds four in a much ftiorter Time, 
Tlie like may be obferv'd of the feveral Sorts of 
Vegetables. And in the general, it may be remark- 
ed, that Beails multiply more than Men ; Fowls 
than Beafls 1 Fifhes than Fowls ; Infeifts and Vege- 
tables than Fiihes : Which they feverally do in a lit 
Proportion to their Decay and Confumprion. By 
which uniform Courfe of Providence both the Spe- 
cies are preferv'd, and yet the World is not over- 
, ftock'd with Inhabitants. 
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Impartial Enquiry 

INTO, THE 

Exiftence and Nature of G 2). 

BOOK the SECOND. 



PART tlie FIRST. 

Of the Exijlence ofG O "D. 

I N the former Book we made it our En- 
I deavour to difcovcr fuch Principles of 
j Realbn as might yield Conviftion to 
; Ourfelves, withouc being very felicitous 
about the Sentiments of others. In this 
Dlfcourfe we fliall proceed to make fome Enquiry 
into the commonly receiv'd Opinions, to the End 
that having clearly comprehended the Agreement or 
Difagreement, we may be the better qualified to 
determine upon the Parallel. 

Which 
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Which we perhaps fhall fuccefsfdly do, if wc a-^ 
gKe equally to lufpeft fuch Opinions as fliall ton] 
Ls eiriier 10 think meanly of the Deity, or dfe ' 
aShii an abftrufc and unintelligible Sublimity. T 
latter of which appears to be the more dangcra 
Extreme. For few Men find themfelves inclin'd 
receive little degrading Ideas of the bcft: and nobll 
of Beings ; whereas on the contrary, the Profpeft 
fo glorious an Objeifl fo vehemently ftrikes the Spi 
rits, that it is apt to unfix the moft fedate Minda 
and to dilTolve our Reafon into Rapture and £n 
thufiafm. ) • ^ 

We (hall reduce our Enquiry to Three GcTci 
Divifions. In the Firft we fhall treat of the Ex^ 
tence of God. In the Second, of the Infinity or Itit 
menjUy of bis EJfence. i\nd in the Third, we ffi: 
treat of what Is ufually call'd the Infinity •of h 
Hkmiion. Under thefe Three Divffions may U 
comprehended whatever Ihall appear neceflary to bi 
added on ilusimportant Subjeft. 

To begin with the Exijience of God. This, 
humbly conceive, has been fo firmly demonftrattt 
in the former Book, as 10 adnlic of no realbmbW 
Doubt. Wherefore the Caufe being already fufft 
ciendy fccurM, 'twill be no Difactvantage, but 1 
confiderablc Service toic, todeteft the Fallacy and 
Weakncfs of fom^ other pretended Proofs that haw 
been employ'd to fupport it. ■ i 

Eficurus having rejeded all other Arguments fqf 
theExiftenceofa-God, and, in EfFeft, reuin*d oif 
ly the NamcofGci^ in his Philofophy, was yet v 
ling to admit One Proof, viz. the Proofderiv'd frort 
'the Univerfality of his Idea. For he pretended, tl^i 
«v6n antecedently to lollrufftion and the Exercife ( 
"Keifon, by a Sort of Anticipation, of the Ufe ofK 
Faculties, every Man h^d in, his Mind an Idea 1 
romethingT)iviiie. 
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"t confefs, I have always thought we had Reafoii 
(0 fufpeft the Gifts of Enemies v who if they cadC 
once perfuade us to call: away our Weapons, and tor 
defend ourfelves wich fuch others as they pleafc to 
beftow upon us, will not eafily fail of VJAory. For' 
whatever Buftle has of late been made with this, 
Argument of Epicurus^ it feems to me to be capa- 
ble of yielding very little Afliftance to the Caulc oC 
a Deity. _', j 

Had Epicurus look'd upon the Idea of God as i i 
Refult of Rcafoning and Enquiry, 'tis to be cwn'^ ] 
he might have drawn a probable Argument from it^ J 
Univeriality to prove his Exlftence ; that beings I 
without Difpute, moft highly reafonable to be b*^J 
liev'd, which in all Ages and Nations has been ba- T 
iiev'd by the moft wary and dirinterefted Rcafonert 
as well as others. But this was none of his Mean-^ 
ing. For 'tis agreed that he fuppos'd this Idea ai*] 
Innate or Con-natural, not as the pure Refult or 
Reafon. 

Or had he been capable of proving but the Rea- 
lity of fuch an innate Idea, it might have been ad- 
mitted as agood Argument by fuch as aflert eitlier 
a Creation or Formation of the World by a provi-. 
dent or beneficent Caufe. For fuppofing fuch an 
univerlal Idea to be real, it would on their Principles 
be altogether unaccountable from whence it fliould 
have proceeded, unlefs from the Author of Nature, 
But ftiU it could have been no Proof upon the Prin- 
ciples of Epicurus y who conceivM it no otherwife 
imsn as the Effed of ftupid unintelligent Matter 
gad fortuitous Motion, and whofe Idea of a God 
included no fuch Attriburcs as Providence and Be- 
neficence. " 

From whence *tis clear, that fince this Argument 

could have no rational Efleft upon Epicurus, it fol- 

I lows, that when he faid he admitted a God or Gods 

I ibccaufe of the Univerfalky of the Idea of fomethirg, 

IL "1 
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Divine, he could in EfFecl mean no other, than th^J 
he fuppos'd die Exiftence of feme Divine Bdng OM 
Beings, only becaufe the Siippofilion was fafliioiwj 
able and popular, and becaufe the contrary might 
have expos'd him to Cenfure and Punifhment, 

But that there is reaUy ftich an Idea in the Minrf 
of any Man antecedently to Inftrudtion and Rcafon* 
ing, does neither appear by our Experience of our* 
I'elves, nor is capable of Proot from our Obfervation 
of others; which yet are the only poiTible Ways ot 
proving it. For Tradition and Inftniiflion ufoally 
make fuch early Impreffions, as to prevent the leaft 
Rcfleftion upon any fuch innate Idea. And as it 
admits of no Proof from Experience, fo 'tis fuffid- 
ently confuted by it. For we find that fuch as re- 
ceive either none, or butfome imperfe(fl Notices of 
i Deity from Tradition or Reafoning, have either 
no Idea of liim at all, or but fuch a corrupt and im- 
perfeift one as fufficiently correfponds to their iVJeanff 
of Information. And this, I take it, is abundantly 
clear from the credible Accounts of Travellers. 

Df J Cartes, after the Example, though I will not, j 
fay withtheDefignof Ap/caraj, having equally dif-i| 
carded all the ufual Proofs of the Divine Exiftence, 1 
thinks he has fufficiently fupply'd their Room by 
two Demonftrationsderiv'd from the Nature of the 
fame fuppos'd innate Idea. And this Topick has 
fince become fruitful of Arguments. .\ j 

One Demonftration of Des Cartes is to this EfFeiSii 1 
An Attribute which we clearly and diftinftly per-, I 
ceive to be included in the Idea of a Thing may bet I 
truly affirm'd of that Thing. But the Idea whicbi 1 
TVefind implanted in our Mindsof a Deity or mof^ 
perfeft Being, plainly includes Neceffity sf Exiftenca-l^ 
For this being without Doubt aPerfeiftion, cai^B 
but be contain'd in the Idea of that Being whichljfl 
Conceiv'd to poflcfs all PerfeSions. Confequentlj^B 
we iriay truly afHrft, that God, or a mod -Peffti^H 
B'einn 
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Being, ncceffarily exifts ; It being a Propofitiorf 
which is fe]f evident. ''^ 

Ie were to be wilhM that this pretended Demon* 
ftriition was as foUd as 'tis fpecious and furprizing 5 
but I fear it never yet had the proper Effeift of De- 
monftracion on any confidering Man, by entirely" 
removing all Doubts and Scruples on this great Point, 
We fhail give it a few Thoughts. 

And in the firll; Place we may obferve, that there 
are many Propofitions which are felf-evident and in- 
difpucable, viz. All fuch whole Terms are neceflarily 
connefled or jointly fignify the very lame Idea ei- 
ther in whole or in Part. So this Propofition, /I 
Man is a rational Beings is felf-evident. For there's 
none who underftands the Terms but rauft immedi- 
ately afient to its Truth ; fmce thefe Terms, A Man 
and a Rational Being (in the ftriifteft Senfe) fignily 
the very fame Idea. 

Again, The Truth of fuch Propofitions may be 
obfcrvM not to depend on the Exiftence of the Sub- 
jefts or Things of which they are affirm'd. For if 
the Idea jointly fignify'd by the Terms or Words 
was fix'd, then the Words were neceflarily conneded, 
and by Confequence the Propofition they compofe 
was neceflarily troe, though the Thing fignify'd by 
the Idea had no Exiftence ; which Sort of Truth 
we may properly enough diftinguilli by the Name 
of ii/tW or notional Truth, becaufe not founded on the 
Exiftence of the Thing fignity'd by the Idea, but 
merely on the Exiftence of the Idea in the Mind of 
fome intellectual Being, and on the fix'd Conformity 
of the Termjor Words to that Idea. 

In the next Place it may be obfcry'd, that as 
there's a notional or ideal Truth of Propofitions, con- 
lifting in the fix'd Conformity ot the Terms to the 
Idea cxifting in the Mind, fo there's a real Truth of 
lAeoi, confifting in the Conformity of the Idea to the 
Thing fignify'd or rcprefented by it. This Truth is 

of 
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of a quicc diflirent Kind from the Notional Truths 
and the notional Trutii may ('as we before obferv'dj 
be very well without it. For Example, This Pro- 
poficion, A Man is a Rational Bang, might be ncH 
tionaJly true, (. e. the Terms might be fix*d ami 
determin'd to fignify the Nocion or Idea of a Man in 
the Mind of fome other intelleftual Being, and bj| 
Confequence, the Conformity between thefe TennI 
and fuch an Idea of a Md», might caufe this Propo- 
fition to be true, though no fuch Creature as a Mati 
reprefenced by that Idea were exiftent in Naturtv 
Thefe Things, I take it, are fo clear as not to need 
any further llluftrauon. 

To apply this to the prefent Cafe. 

We grant that the Proportion, God necejfarily eHi 
ifls, or, which is all one, God is necejfarily exyieitt\ 
is a felf-evident Propofition, like the former. Foi 
there's none who has an Idea of a God or mojt perfeSi 
Beingf and of nBceffhiy Exifience., but muft immedi- 
ately perceive the Conformity and Connexion oj 
thefe Terms -, fince the Term neceffary Exiftenc^ 
Cgnifyinga Perfedion, can't but be connected witi 
the Term God, which lignihes a Complication of iJi 
Perfedions. ., 

It muft therefore be own'd, that this PropofitioB 
has a neceffary notional Truth, i. e. fince the No* 
tion or Idea of Gvd neceflarily includes the Idea at, 
neceffary Exifiencty (which Is by Confequence a PaiH 
of the fame IdeaJ therefore the Terms or Words, 
while determin'd to fignify thofe Ideas, muft necefi 
farilyhave atix'd Conformity and Connexion with 
each otlier. 

But tlien it may be obferv'd, that this nolmial o 
ideal Truih (which is all that can be inJerr'd Iroc 
one Term's being connected with another) does no| 
by any Means demonftrate the real Trulb or the E 
iftence of an Object or Thing conformable to t 

Idd 
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Idea or Ideas figniiy'd by thofe Terms. As appears 
by the former Inftance, 

Froni hence 'tis nunifcft, that the firft and main 
Propofition of Dts CarCtt's Demonftracion, {viz. 
An Attribute whkh was clearly and diftinftJy per- 
ceiv'd CO be inciudal in an Idea, may bs truly af- 
firm'd of the Thing fignify'd by that Idea) is falfe. 
For an Attribute may be clearly included in an Idea, 
and may by Confequcnce be truly affirm'd of the 
Idea which includes it, when yec it can't be affirm'd 
of any thing fignified by that Idea, tor as the Idea, 
(if a complex one, and capable of being form'd or 
ccmpos'd by the Imagination) may well be witiiout 
the Thing which it js fuppos'd to fignify, fo many 
Proportions may be true of the Idea which are not 
true of the Thing. Confequently, though I find 
Neceiliiy of Exiftence included in my complex Idea 
of a Gcd or moll perfect Being, and though I can 
clearly perceive its unalterable Connection with that 
Idea, yet it does not for that Reafon follow^ that I 
may aifirm ic of any real Being, unlefs I was'ante-r 
ccdently convirc'd (which muft have been by ibmc 
other Argument than this) that there actually isfuch 
a Being as h conformable to my Idea ; No more 
than it tbllows that I may affirm Power or Wifdom 
of him anrecedtntly to fuch Convlftion : For theft 
nre equally included in that Idea. This Argument 
therefore can't prove the Exiftence of a God, buc 
only a certain Mode of his Exiftence already prov'd, 
■VIZ. Necejfily. 

The other Demonftration of De^ Cartes is derivM 
from the Perfeftion of the fuppos'd innate idea of a 
God ', and is to this EffeA. 

The Idea of an infinitely perfeft Being, which I 
am confcious of in my Mind, has greater Perfection 
than any finite Being was capable of caufing it to 
reprefcnr. By Confequence, 'tis impofGblel IhouJd 
perceive any fuch Idw in my Mind, unlels there be 
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a Caufc of that Idea poffefTing as much Perfcftion 
b reprefcmed by it. Therefore a God, or a BdnL, 
of infiniie PcrfeSion exiils, who is die Caufe of thaci 
Idea which rcprefents infinite Perfedion. 

This pretended Demonftrarion is weaker, if pofi 
fible, than the former ; and it feems unaccountabl 
that the Meditations of that Philofopher fhould _ 
fuch Credit in the World, which had fo Jittie befidei 
the Novelty of the Method to recommend them. 

What Perfcftion is there in the Idea even of ai& 
infinitely perfeA Being, as it exiils in the Mind^t 
more than what the Mind may be fuppos'd to havq 
given it ? If we refledl, we Ihall foon perceive, with 
the excellent Mr. Locke, that we have no pofitlvt 
Idea of any thing as Infinite. We can't receive noi 
form in our Minds any Idea fo great as will adraic 
of no farther Addition orlncreale. Whatever Idea, 
we perceive at any oncTime is plainly limited \ and 
the moil we can do to qualify an Idea to repreicnc 
fomething of Infinity, is only in a negative Way, 
by not fixing any Period to the repieated Additions 
in our Minds. And whatever Materials we employ, 
in forming or reprefenting fuch an Idea, arc plaint, 
ly no other tlian what we have deriv'd from tlie Fit. 
nite Objedts we daily converfe with. But the uni-* 
ting of borrow'd Ideas of particular Kinds and De* 
grces of Perfedlion, without determining any Limits 
of the ProgrelTion, b certainly no fuch Effed as 
ihould necefiarily require an infinitely perfeft Caufe^ 
This we are fenfible is fuffidently within the Power 
of our own Imaginations. We can form the Idea 
ofa Mountain without limiting any pardcuiar Height, 
by heaping Pelm upon OJfa, and imitating the fa-i. 
mous Labour of the Giants, though we ourfclvea 
don't equal the Bulk of the lead of thofe Mountain*; 
And by Parity of Reafon, we may form a like ne* 
gative Idea oi an univerfal, unbounded, or infinitfi 
Pcrfeftion, witliout having any infinite Perfedtioi 
in ourfelves. Anothf^ 
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Another Argument for the Kxiftence of God.- I 
which fome derive from the Nature of his- fuppos'ajB 
innate Idea in our Minds, is to this EffefS. ', I 

The Exiftchce of a God» fay they, Is poffiblcjLB 
-ftecaufe there's nothing contradldtory in our Idea ohM 
Notion of him. fcut if it be poflible, it foUowa'fl 
that ic is jikcwlft ncceflary. , For, fuppofing there 
is now no God, 'tis impoffible there ever Aiould be. 
any : Since Eternity, w,hich is included in our Idea 
of him, can have no Btginnlng. His Exiftence 
muft therefore either be impoffible, (which yet we 
clearly perceive it is not) or elfe he mult now nc- 
celTarily exift. • 

This is another plaufible Argument. But we doM 
not want it j having fo many others which hanM 
Strength as well as Piaufibilicy. '■ 

To fiiew its Weaknefs, (t will perhaps be fuffi'KJ 
cicnt to produce a parallel Inftance. 3^ 

If this Way of Arguiiig was good, the foUowifl 
ing Argiiment would be no lefs a Demonltration. V>M 
have an idea or Notion of a Firji Man imih M^ngs ^fl 
and I find Nothing impoffible or contradi^ory iif ■ 
this idea. If then 'tis a poflibJe Idea, I conclude 
the Thing is neceflarily fo. For if he doi-s not now 
exift with Wings, then (Tmce the Firft Man can't 
be produc'd after any other) It follows that he can 
never exift with them. Confequently, a poffible 
Being would be inipofllble. 

But this being maniieiily a fallacious Argument, 
the former miiH: be fo too. For they are, I thinks 
exaftly parallel; 

So uncertain is it to argue from the Notional Pof- 
fibility to the real Exiilencc j and much more to the 
^^Nccefiity of that Exiftence. For an Objefl may be 
^MpiTible in its abftrail Idea (i. e. there may be No- 
^^fting contradictory in the Idea of a Thing in our 
^^Hinds) when yet, on Account of fome external 
^^Eonlidcration, it niay be incapable of exifting. 
^B L Thas 
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That then which nude the former Argatntnt G» 
piaufiblc, was its confounding an external Confided 
radon, viz. the Want of Beginning, with the in*" 
tenul Attributes of the Mvine Nature, For a Re* 
lation to the Parts and Periods of Duration is fotiH? 
■frhai merely extrinfical. But the abftraft Idea of 
God, width was firft codfider'd as pofiible in tha 
Argument, included no fuch Relation, And therfli 
foreifthe Deity could be fuppos'd Tiot to exift, jrdt 
his abftrad Idea would ftill be a Poffibility forwouid 
include no Repugnance, in its felf CQnfider*d) tho' 
On Account of that external Confideration, hecould 
never exift. 

Spinoza gives this Argument a dWFerent Turn in 
fiis Opera pBjlbumaf f. 3 8 1 . Says he, Si late Ens nalt 
exijlerel, &£. i. e. " If fuch a Being (viz. an abfoj* 
* ' lutcly infinite onej did not exift, ic could riever bo 
*' produc'd ; and fo it would follow, that our Mindi 
•' couM conceive more than Nature could perform > 
"* which he thinks abfurJ. 

But this Argument is founded on the Suppofitktt 
of our ■ having a pofitive Idea of fuch an Infinite i 
Which that it is a vain SuppoGtion, has been partly 
fliewn both in this and the former Book, flnd moitt 
■will be faid in the following Part, 



PART the Second. 

Of the Infinity of the Divine Nottfre^ 
CHAP. I. 

TH E dpinion of the pofixive or abfolute Ihft 
nity of the Divme Nature has fo long and 
•generally prevail'd, thic fomc, -we find, take ic "--^ 
•ft Natitrai Notion, and TsU us we need onlyreii 



^er the Catalogue of dtir IritiSts yjeas to'obwln Sa- 
lisfiiftion about it. " "^ , _ ' * 

Bfjt bccauft all Men are aotasyet agtod, whe- 
ther diere be any'dicti Thing as inmls'liiias, nuicfj 
lefe, whether diis be of the Number j "anrf".becaiif(i 
'lis Tory podibic that t'l-ejudicfs of Education may 
have tl^pt irito the l.ift, 'twill perhaps 'be conycr 
nienr .to make it the Subjed of our Impartial. Eh- 

■ hi (oT th.tEngUJh\^ ordi Infinite, every ona knows 
*t]s a ^Negative Term deriv'd from the Laiin infinilusi 
Which Ward, as the Learned will inforrti us, was 
firfl: coin'd to exprefs'the Senfe of the Greek /»«?©■; 
which properly fignifies foftiewluieithcrwithoii: End 
or Limits m irfelf, or without Bounds from other Be- 
'~\^ : Of w^ich Senfes the former is Ahfolute, the 
[ttcr Sdattve. 
The Word Finite admits of the fame Difference of 
fienfes *, fince a Thing may foraetimes be confider'd 
as having Limits in itfelf, (wJiich is to be Finite la, 
the abfolnte Senfe,) and lomctimes as bounded by 
'ilher Beings, (which is to be Finite in a Relative 
fcnfe. 

: In our Enquiry into ihc Hilloryofthe Word hji- 
R/c, and its ^Wflyma, it will be needlefs to majje a 
l3aibariousSearchinto the Opinions of the EaJiernNa- 
Jlmj ; both becaufe wc have no certain or complete 
Account of their Philofophy, and becaufe tUeit- Senti- 
ments could have no other Influence on the prefcnt 
Age, than by Means of the Greeks, by whom they 
^Hiere ofually borrow'd and tranfmitted co Poilerity. 
HPYet I can*c omit the famous P.\radox afcrib'd to 
^BRrrmfi Trifmegiftus, who is faid to have taught, that 
^T)«j e!f Sahara cujiis Centrum eji ubique, eujus Per^ 
'fherittmfyuam, i.e. God is a Sphere -wbofe Centre ii 
every lebere, but his Circumference m where. But 
fmcc the Learned afc not agreed, whether tliere was 
crcr fiich "a' Perfoh as this Egyptian Hermes., mocK 
L 3 ' kft 
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let whether thofe Remains which are attributed toj 
!iim be genuine, we may, it is conceived, beex-^ 
cusM from taking any further Noticeof ir. 

Therefore, the Firfb (for ought with any CcrV 
tainty appears) who afKrted an ahjolute Injini^ 
was Anaxmandir. This Pbilofopher, with hil' 
followers, held la'Aww?*!-, of hjimty, to iaym 
been the Principal or Original of all Things ; y^ 
tliis Infinity of theirs (on Enquiry) we fhall find td 
have been no Deity, but a confiis'd Heap or CbaoS 
bi inanimttte Mailer^ from the cafiial Mixture or 
Coalition of wliich they fancyM the Univerfe wit^ 
all its Beauty and Regularity to have proceeded. 

This Method of Philofophy was afterwards revi- 
ved by DeifWiri/us and Epicurus^ who undertool^, 
lo improve the grofler Atheifm of Anaximanderf 
and to difguife the Monfter in a more fpecious aiui 
philofophical Drefs. 

What Succefs thofe wife Projectors met with in fa 
hopeful an Undertaking may eafily be imagin'd. 
Having Banirti'd all Contrivance and Defign, and left. 
all to the Management of Chance, no Wonder 2f 
ihey nude but bungling Work on't. Let us a litt& 
obferve their Method. 

And, in die firft Place, thefe Builders of World* 
having prudently ftippos'd the necefiary Exiftence of 
Eternity of Matter ; thejr next Care was to let it a 
moving. This we may conceive was but a fmall 
Difficulty to ilich mighty Undertakers. 'Twas but 
tofiippofe Motion to have been alike necefiary, and 
the Atoms (without the Toil or Fatigue of any Dev 
tyj could move as nimbly as the Stones of the Tro- 
Jan U'all at the Melody of Apollo'^ Harp. Havini 
thus fc't every Dull: or Atom m Motion, and begui 
the Imaginary Dance, their next Care was to provid 
them fiifficiciit Rooni. And left thfy rtiould hav 
^vanitrd Scope to e^iert thdf eternal Aflivity, thq 
Xoon agreed, at the Expence of another Suppofitim^ 
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to accommodate tliem with no lefs dun an ahfoltilely 
injinite Space. But having once liippos'd fuch an in- 
fiftue or endlefs Space, they foon found themfelvcs 
oblig'd lofuppcfe alike Infinity of their AtonH ; fince 
othcrwife they could have born no Proportion to th» 
Space, and confequenlly could not lb comtnodioufiy 
have been imagin'd to coalefce into Worlds. Thus 
theft three Principles of Eternal Mo/ion, Infimie Space^ 
and Injimce Matter, being once admitted, they foon 
loft and bewildcr'd themlelves among their infinite 
Worlds, where we (hall leave them, and proceed. 

By what has already been difcover'd, it appears, 
that an abfolute InfinUy was firfl: introduc'd among 
the Creeks by jinaxt/nander, and his Followers the 
Atbeifiical /ilomiiis, and made the Attribute of Mat- 
Ur. Our next Bufincfs will be to enquire \yhen and 
by whom it was firft confecrated or fet apart for the 
Deitj'. 

And wc need not go far to niiike the Diicovery. 
For Anaxageras., the next Succcffor but one to j- 
xaximander, having, it feems, taken a more confi- 
derale View of the wonderful Frame of tlie World, 
and obfcrv'd thofe Signatures cf Wifdom and De- 
fign which appear in the Order and Beauty of its. 
feverai Parts, was foon inclin'd to recall that Deity 
whom his Mufter had banifli'd, and to own him for 
the Author of lb noble a Work. For thus he began 
Ills Philofbphy with niw?* X-fW""* ^ 'f-^i ^^- '■ ^• 
jIU Things were atjirft mingled and blended isgetber, 
till /liw MiKD new modelL'd and difpos'd ibem into an 
orderly arut beautiful Frame, To this Mind Anaxa- 
gt>ras is faid to have given the Title of "Awpef 1 or In ■ 
Jiniie. For being ftill In other Refpefls a Follower 
of Anaximander, and confequently an Afli-rtor of 
thtr abfolute Infinity of MMler, he tbund himfelf ob- 
lig'd to attribute a like Infinity to the Mind or De- 
it^- i fmce ocherwife it could liave born no Propor- 
'^a to tiie Matter on which it was conceiv'd tc aft. 
L 3 A^i 
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And thus the Notion of zanbfolutely h^MiitiDei/ji- 
■was ceriv'd from that of ab^iuleiy infinUs Matter, - 

Though feveral other Philofophcrs, cj'pectally of; 
the lotdc Scft, became Patrons o!^ this Opiniort, yeei 
•cftallfind that the firft confidcrabk Promottr of. 
ic was PUlo, That this Phrlofopher was an A&T- 
tor of an abfolately infinite Deity, is, what 1 con-: 
crive, not hkely to be deny'd. Therefore, inflead; 
pf proving it from his Writings, )ct us proceed to 
confder hi^ Cliarafty -, it being that which may be' 
of Ibnnc Ufe to us in forming a Judgment oi' hit 
Opinions. And this we may borrow from the ju- 
dicious and impartial Monf. Rapiir, who in his Re-^ 
fieSiions en the Ancient ami Modern Phiiofopby, neaf) 
the Beginning, informs us, " That though i'/a/a 
•* IS indeed a very florid and ingenious Authix, yeC 
'* he writes with Uttle Coherence or Method, de- 
i' cidcs but little in his Difcourfes, and eftablilhej 
** almoft Nothing at ail. That through his too 
*' great Defire to be pleafing, he's too much fotf 
" telling of Wonders, and thence it is that the mofll 
*' Part of his Difcourfcsare nothing clfe butFables^. 
*' Metaphors, and continual Allegories. That h» 
'* often affc(5is to be myflerious in whathe fays^ 
" and that 'tis commonly by Lying that- h« under- 
*' lakes to perfuade Truth. ■ ■ 

To this Charadler we may add the general Ob* 
fervation, that Myftical Divinity was firit introdu* 
ced among Chriftians by Derivation from the PlaSo^ 
flick Pbiiofaphy.' On which Account the "Learned 
Meric Cafaithon, iri his Treatife'of Entbhjia/m^ was 
led CO make diis Reflection, p. 69. " That how- 
*' ever feme of the Fathers have imagin'd the Phi- 
" lofophy of Plato to have been ferviceable to 
*' Chriftianity, ' yet it has been the Occafion of 
•' many Herehes among Chriftians, and that to this 
V. very pay 'tis the common Refuge of contempla. 
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*• dve Men who have run thcmfelves befidc thdr 
Wits. 

But if weexamine farther into the Matter, we Ihali 
find, that though Pialo was the 6rft confiderabJe 
I'romocer of this Opinion, yet the chief Advancer 
and Propagator of it was Arijhtie ; a Perfon indeed! 
<if an admirable Genius, but too guilty of an afiec- 
ted Singularity in iiis Opinions, and a perpetual Hur 
jDOur of coatradiifting others ; as t think his greatei^ 
J^dmirers muft confefs. 
I y But to make good this Charat^er, we need no Ot 
t ^ec Proof but the Matter before us : For we- muft 
I wferve, that this his Opinion of the divine abfotuta 
[ ^finity was neither entertain'd by him ^s a £}(<!^ate 
fhis Matter Plaio, (whopi lie fcecns to take a pe- 
liliar Fleafure to concradii^ and expofc;,) nor as the 
jefultof free and impartial E*aibnifig,y, but was a 
Rocioji which he rather appears to have taken up 
M"ough the fanjc Hun>our of Contradiftion. for 
jving aflerted that odd Opinion of the Eternity of 
[ the World in its prefent Form i not perhaps becauj? 
fi appeor'd to him to be the mofl: rcitional, but \xr 
caufe all the Philofophers whq went before him had 
held the contrary (as himfelf would perfuade us i^i 
jiisBook de Cielo, c. lO.) and being content to ad- 
_ jjoit a Deity into liis Hypothefls (probably to avoid 
1.^ Face of Protagoras and other reputed Athejlls^ 
^ coiweiv'd himfelf oblig'd to aflcrt his abfolute in- 
finity as a nocefliiry Confcquence of chat Eternity Ite 
had actiributed to the World. For fince he had de» 
/jv'd an eternal World by way of Emanatioa from 
the Deity, and had thereby made him the Author 
of tiie eternal Motion which he concciv'd in iliat e- 
(ernal World -, and fuice he fuppos'd that Nothing 
Je& than an abfolucely infinite Power could be the 
■TjEtiife and Prei'ervation of fuch an infinite (or erer- 
"jal) Motion, he thought himfelf oblig'd to aflert an 
"ifolutcty infinite Peity as the only capable Subjed 
I. 4 of 
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of that infinite Power. For iMs is his own Merfiotf 

of Arguing. 

From hence tlien it appears that this Opmion, 
firft taught hy Anaxagorm, and afterwards fprcad 
and propgated by Anfioth, was taken up by botir 
on the Credit of falfc-Principles i iithc flfe/p/w/c /»-' 
Jinily of AlafUr, and thcEiernity of the IVorld^ may'' 
dcfervc that Cliaraifter. However, fince the bare 
Derivation of an Opinion from a felfe Principle i& 
no necedary Argument of its being its fclf falie, we 
ought not from thence to t»ke Advantage againft it, 
but to be entirely dctermin*d by the Evidence of 
Scripture and Reafon. 

This Opinion being thus entertained by Phto^ and 
his celebrated Scholar Arijiotk, who befides theif 
igreat Wits had fo many other Advantages above moft 
Philofophers to make themfeives believ'd and fol- 
lowed -, no Wonder if it foon overfpread the learned 
World. Yet how many foever its Profelytes were 
among, the more modern Philofophers, 'lis certain io 
Succefs among the more Primitive Chriftian Fathers 
was very different. Thefe we find were fo far from 
thinking it any Part of their Creed, that they rejeo 
ted- it as an Impoflure of i-ain Philofsphy. So did 
Jujim Martyr'*, who for his Learning was ftilM the 
Phikfopher, and writ immediately after the firft Cen- 
tury. The fame did Tli/ks*^, Clernem Akxatidrt 
VMS "", and TerluUian f, the three other moft cele- 
brated Fathers of the firft and pureft Ages of Chri- 
■ftianity : And thcfe have fince been followed by JfflL 
/«j*f, the moft fubtife of the Schoolmen, the icai*' 
ned Prince of Minttidola -ff, and others. 

And though it muft be confefs'd that the Argi»; 
ments which the mention'd pious Fathers produc*^ 

• Cawr«rr[^J,p. l8j, tf 31;?. ,* la lik adv. GlHl^ 

"' Ja Pai-iCH. f In tib. nJu. Orh. c, j. st coltira Mat' 
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ftr their private Opinion, in Oppofition to this Doc- 
trine of the Pagan Philofophers, prove Nothing in 
a pofitive Way io much as the Strength of theit; Pre- 
judice againft it j yet it can't be deny'd that they 
conclude fo far in the Negative, as fufRciently to de- 
monflratc, that an abfolutely infinite Deity was no 
Obja^ of the Primitive Chriflian Worlhip. 
* But it was not long e'er the Scene was chang*d. 
For now the Church emerging from under the De- 
higc of Pecfecjjtion, the fublime and myftieal Di- 
vinity of Ptalo was thought more fuitable to the 
Splendor and Magnificence of the Chriftian Temples 
than the Primitive Apoftolical Simplicity. And the 
Age of Miracles being at an End, no other Mc- 
ttod was judg'd fo likely to reconcile Chriftianity to 
flie Relilh of the learned Heathens, as the cndca- 
4t)uring an Acconimodation between the Church and 
Hlc Academy. 

' Yet after the Interval of a few'Cenuiries, the ab- 
folute Authority of P^u/o became fomewhat limited, 
and Arijlotle was admitted to a Copartnerfhip in the 
■pmplre of Science. However, though the Method 
of Ariftotle was chiefly follow'd in the Phyfical and 
'Elenaical Philofophy, the Divine Plato fti'll held his 
Reputation in Theology. 



C M A P. II. 

THUS have we brouglit down the Hiftory of 
the Word Infinite within the View of our own 
Times i till which, in this Rcfpedt, Matters have 
continued much the fame. 

'■ Our next Task will be to make an impartial En- 
quiry into the Opinion of Infinity itfclf, as 'tis now 
^nerally entercain*d among us. 

And Firft, we muft obferve, that as Perfeftion, 
l^jftraftedly confider'd, is a general Mode of the 

divine 
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divine Nature, lb Infiniiy js conceiv'd as & Bd , 
of iia PcrfoflioJi. So that ahjoiuif Jnfitaty i$ in Effe^ 
thfil'ame with that abfoluts PerJeSm of which w 
Ui»vA. in the former Book, _i^ 

There's none who is but moderately skill'd in Fluf 
lofophy, but knows there is i t»rofold Notioa^^^ 
Infinity^ and hkewifeof Immcafiij, ^^ 

The ftrft Notion imports fomething purely HtgatrM 
or reladw, or denotes a Thing's being endleii no oi 
thCTwife thin with Referetice to other Beings : Whic(| 
n^ative or relative Infiiuty may be underAood a^ 
ei^r fiiiual or potentials In the former Senfe, thflji 
npivevfal Space or Expanfion may be laid to be it*.' 
finire ; both becaufe by thinking we can never arriw 
at any fix'd End or Limitt, and becaufe there if 
no other Space to bound it. In die latter SenC^ 
thy given Line or Number is fometimes faid to Ijq 
infinite, inafmuch as we can never imagine either t^ 
he h fer increasM -as to render it an abfolute Con- 
tradii^on that fUll more ihoukl be conceivM to b^ 
added ill injimtum. And Matliemadcians by Iiihiiit^ 
looKtiines mean fucK Quantity as is indefitiiiey o. 
which either is not or cannot be defined or Hmitcs 
\/fui i asalfo fuch Quantity rowhicha ieflcrQuaiit 
tity bears no fenfible Proportion : Which lail i& 4 
very improper Senle of the Word. 

The other Notion imports fomcthing pjitive tsr 
ehfolute, or denotes a Thing's being in its very Na- 
ture incapable of End. 'Tis in this Senfe that the 
Deity is ufually Ciid to be Infinite. And the ancient. 
Jtomiftiy with fome modern Cariejians, have thoughc 
fit to attribute the fame Infinity to Space and Mas- 
ter. 

Now 'tis a Maxim among Philofophers, that allf 
the Attributes of an Infinite are infinite in the fwnc) 
Senfd : And accordingly it has been ufi^al to aferibai 
an sbfoiutc Infinity of ICinds and Drgrees of Pcpfec-i 

tio() 
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to riw Deity. Tlus Infinity, whan conGdw'd' 
with Reference to the <ivine EQcnce in general, is 
ftil'ci abjolule Immenfity j when with Reierence to his 
Power in particular, 'tis abfoluti Ommpffleitce ; whca- 
with Refpe^ to his Knowlege, 'tis ah^lute Omm-^ 
y^ifftftf, &c. 

And here we muft be ib jull as to obicrve, that. 
this Opinion of an abfolute or pofitive lafinity re- 
commtnds ilfelf by a certain Air of Piety,, and 
fecms at the firft Sight to be very agreeable to the 
idea we find ourfetves difpos'd to entertain of the 
Greatnefs and Majefty of the Supreme Being. But 
Tince Religion does not confift in an ignorant Admi- 
ration and blind Obedience, but in a. Belief upoa 
Coflviftion, and in a realbnable Service i and fmca 
ye cannot be too wary how we receive any Notion 
-tftheObjeiftofour Religion without fufficient War- 
VUfBil i it can be no Want of Piecy nor of Modefly-' 
Lw make k the Subjed of our Impartial Enquiry . 
V And therefore, our prefetit Bufinefs being chiefly 
idi luch Chriftians who profefs to own the Scrip-i 
FC3 as the only fufficient Rule of Faith, let us firft 
fifirier wliether this Opinion may juitly plead any 
hintenance or Authority from them. 
yThe Word Itifiniley in our Englijh Tranflationj 
though as apply'd to other Things it may be mcc 
with feveral Times, viz. in Joh xxii. 5. Nah. ii. 49. 
and iii. 9. yet as it refers to God it occurs but in one" 
V Kace, ■m'z. Pfai. cxivii. g. where his Underflandiiig 
H|f &id to beifl^m'/f. But if we confult the original 
^Hei>ri^, we flull obfcrve that the Word which is 
here tranflated iitfimle, properly fignifies WUbeui 
Number. And therefore, in the Judgment of any 
unprejudic'd Man, it can't here be conceiv'd to de- 
note the abfolute Infinity of the divine Underftan- 
ding (which none will alTcrt to be infinite in Num- 
ber) but muit neceflarily be expounded fas by the 

beft 
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bed Expofitors I'c is wont to be •) with Reference ttt ■ 
its Oljehi, or ics Effects : Which arc iiercby afferted ' 
tobe fo numerous as either to furpafs, or not cafily ■ 
tt> come within the Compals of hu mail Reckoning,} 
For thus wc read of Camels without Number, Jiidgei 
vi. 15. PeopU ivilheut Number, 2 Chron. xii. 3, 
CittterpUars without Number, Pfal. cv. 12, Virgini 
ivilbml Ntnnber, Cantic, vi. 8. &c. By which Ex* 
preflions, I am perfuaded, none ever underftocxl an 
abfolutc Infinity. • 

But though the Scriptures do not exprefly teach iti 
us, yet are there not feme Texts which at leaft in-^ 
fcror imply it ? What cl(e can be meant by i l^ngi 
viii, 27. where we read, That the Heavens, yea, tb^ 
Heaven of Heavens, cannot (ontain the Effence of their* 
Creator. And Pfal cxxxlx. 7. &c. Whither Jhall Z 
Jleefrom thy Pre/ence, &c. ? But I think it muft b* 
oonfcfs'd, if we lay afide Prejudice, that neither trf 
thcfe can amount to a fufficient Proof. For though' 
ftie Heaven of Heavens (or the utmoft Heaven, as th;e 
Hebraifm imports} cannot contain the Eflence of thi? 
Deity, does it therefore follow, that it is ahfolutei^ 
infinite? Certainly no more than if it had been faid,' 
the Earth or Air cannot contain it. For fince ihi' 
Heavens are by thofevery Words aflerted to be of a 
finite Extent, (which, by the Way, is no weak Aft- 
gument to prove the Finitenefs of the materiAl Uni- 
verfe ;) 'tis evident that they can bear no greater 
Proportion to an abfokitely infinite Being than tha 
Earth or Air, or even tlie tiiinuteft Particle of Duftt' 
And therefore to infer the abfolute Infinity of the 
divine Eflence from a Comparifon with die Heavens 
(though the greaccfl; and moll capacious of created 
Beings) wouidbe no lefs impertirientjthan to male* 
die fame Inference from a Comparifon with the mogi 

' Sapl-iiiU ejus ww- rji awnrrni ; i. C. Rii-iiin qupran 
gfHtitm l.abtl. Sic. jl/w' Vt! aarni-i qut fapieiilcrjn!:. 

di- 
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diminutive Thing in Nature ; fince the greatcfl: and 
theitaft of finite Beings itiuft bear an etju:!! Difpro- 
portion to I'uch an Inlinite. And as for the latter 
Text, it can't necelEirily import any more than the 
former. For it proves nothing but the divine Om- 
niprejifice, which may very well be admitted without 
the Suppofition of a pditlve or ablbiute Infinity 
with Relpeft to Space : As may be fully fhewn 
hereafter. 

But whatever is not read, or may »o/ he fro^d by 
_._/ Scriptures, is ret to be requited of any Man thai 
"St Jhould be believ'd as an Article of Faith -, ac- 
cprding to the Fourth Article of the Church of 
England. 
, And as this Opinion is neither fupportcd by Scrip- 

re, nor authorized by the Articles of our Church, 
it teems to have no folld Fonndaiion in Reafon. 
'Tis freely confefs'd, that nothing can be more evi- 

Ifcnt from Reafon (as 'tis hop'd wc have elfewherc 

■;^ade appear) than that the Erernal Being is the 
necefiary Subjeft of all poffiblc Perfeftions. But ihib, 

"'tis concelv'd, he may very well be, thoiign this 
Opinion (hould not be admitted. For certainly rha:. 

"Being polTefies the grciteft poflible Perfection witli 
Refpeft to 5;>flcf, which aftualiy includes all Space, 
]b as to be every where eflentiaily prefent •, or whol* 
Eflence furpafles all Things, and beyond whiirh no- 
thing either is or can be. That Being is moll per 

■fcft with RefpeA to effe^.ive Power, whofe Ability 
extends to whatever is an Objeft of fuch Power. 
That Being can't but be moft perfect with RefpeiTfc 
JK) Kmwledge^ which fially comprehends or knows 
.whatever is a capable Obje£t of Knowledge. And 
fn Ihort, the utmoft poflible Perfection may very 
well exift without any abfolute Infinity of any Sort 1 
as hath been already fliewn iji tlie former Book, and 
'Will, it's hop'd, more fully appear hereafter, 
i But 
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But as it can't be luppci5*d that an Opinion whtcli 
has fo long previil'd amCoig the Learned, ftioulii 
want tiic Supixjrt of fpecious Arguments, we Ihal^, 
now proceed to- confider their Force. I 

Ar;g. I, The great Argument which of !atc haJit 
been us'd as little lefs than a Demonilrarion of tb^ 
abfolute Infinity as well as Exiftence of the Deityjjl 
ifi deriv'd from thw innate Idea of an abfolutely in6«" 
nite Being, which is faid to be in every Man- Thij. 
(as we before obferved) is the Argument of Monf, 
Des Carles. For that ingenious Author having fd 
far proceeded in his Doubts, in the Beginning dl 
las Meditalims^ as -to queftlon the Reality of his Sen* 
fcs, and all his Ideas deriv'd froin fenfible Objeflsi 
and having thereby excluded all fuch Proofs of thq 
Exiftence of a God, whofe Credit depended 011 Eh4 
Veracity of their Teftimony, he found liimfelf ob-l 
lig'd to fearch out fome other Proof from what hd 
could difcover within his own Mind, by the Hetj* 
of which he might demonftrate the Exiftence of A 
Deity, and thereby lay a Foundation for Certainr* 
in other Matters. 

Wherefore, in Furfuancc of his Defign, having 
laid it down fcJT a Principle, that (though all the In^ 
formations of his external Scnfcs might poffiblyprovK 
falfe and delufivc, yet) whatever kg clearly and dii^ 
fiinSly perceiv'd in ir.s own Mind, ivithout DerivstioH 
frtm external OhjeSIs, muft of Necejjily be true ; and^_ 
then difcovering, as he thought, an Idea of an nb-? 
folutely infinite Being imprefe'd on his Mind, whlcft' 
contain'd greater Perfeftion than it could dwive ci- 
ther from the immediate Inftrtjmcntallity ofhkex> 
ternal Senfes, or ftom the Power of his own ims^K^ 
nation, he thence proceeded to conclude, diat fudi 
an infinite Being exifled j fince nothing lefsthRR focfl 
an infinice Heine could be a fufiicient Caufc of thai 
Idea. 

Thirf. 
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|ft* Thfs Argamcttt phiniy fvippofes Two Things; - 
If 1 . It fuppofes tKat we have fuch an Idea of a Be-' 
■nig inRnite in all Perteftions, as could not be deriv'd 

■ ffcm the Power of ^)u^ own Imaginations worfcing 
I »n the Ideas tranfmitted from fenfible Objeds ) and 

■ orerefbre, 

■j« 2, That it *fB innate, or borfi with us. 
mjr, As for the former Suppofidon ; it hae already 
■■ttn obferv'd, chat whatever Idea we may be tJiid 
■Jo have of an Infinite, ic can in Reality be no otliei- 
I ftan a Negative one, ' and confequenTly no fufRcicnt 
I Reafon can be aUign'-d, why the Pcrfeftion ©t that 
I Idea fhoLtld be fuppos'd to be fflch as to exceed the 
|. Caiifality of our own Imaginations. 
I ^ And as for the latter Suppofition, viz. That ihc 
I l3ea we an? faid to have of a pofitiveiy or abfohjie- 
I ij infinite Being rs innate -, 'twas confider'd in 
I the Beginning of this and the former Book, and 

■ Ihs been refuted at ki^ by the late judicioas Mr, 

■ *,'■ Jrg. II. Another Argument made ufe of -as.» 
I Troof of the abibluce or pofitive Infinity of the Dp- 
KjKne Being, is deriv'd from the Attribute of ^A/S^/^ 
m^d^^ttde^ce, and is to thisEifed. If the Deity be 

■ Bot thus Infinite, it moft be-either becauie he wa? 
Ifijpited by Himfelf or by another. That he was 
I IBM limited by Himfelf is evident. For no wifeBe- 
I "ihg can be fuppos'd wilting to abridge HimfeJf, but 
I hthcr the contrary. And that he was not limited 
^ hf another, is no lefs evident. For no other Being 

■ **ras capable of ib doing, 

I This Argument, as commonly underftood, fop- 
I Jofes Two Things. 

t«s I. Itfuppofes, thatwhatever Beingis finite, muft: 
■rfcK'e been made fo by a proper Caufality. Thus 
Kfllc learned Dr. Scot {according to the Senfe of the 
mPriataniJit) explains its Meaning * j ** God's Inde- 
■j^ • Cirijlim life, Part, j. p. 19}. 
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" pendcnce (Ciys he) or his noc being from ano*' 
**.ther, nccefliirily infers his Immenfuy (tiz. in the' 
•' abfolute Senfe.) For that which limits or makq 
« Beings finite, is only the Will or Power ofthcii 

But certainly, if wc judge impartially, that canfj 
be reputed the proper elective Caufe of Finitenefe 
even in created Beings, which could not have beeil 
the Ciufe of Infinity. For no Caufe can properJj 
be faid to abridge its Effetft of that which it coulc 
not have beftow'd. But if no Being can bellow ai 
abfolute Infinity on its Efieft, and if what can't be* 
ftow it can't widi any Propriety be faid to refufe oi* 
withliold it, or to chufe to produce the contrary by 
a pofiiive Caufality ; it fcems that the Rcalbn why 
an-'Efledt is finite could not be the Will or Power 
of its Caufe, but an abfolute Neceffity in the Na* 
ture of Tilings. i 

2. This Argument fuppofes chat the Deity's bei 
ing fuch as he is, proceeded from his own Pleafure 
or Choice. Thus the learned Monf. /> CUrt un- 
riddles it's Meaning j fays he *, Slnanio cogilamas 
Deum ah omtii JEUrnitate extitiffe iiec quidquam eonii$ 
qus habit ab alio accepijje, fed per fe el Naturd fui 
femper habuijfe^ co facile devenimus ut ejus Propriild- 
tes effe Infiniiai agmfcamm. Etenim qui tanta Pre^ 
fianliis ef ut Duraiione infftitd eU prirdicus atque mk 
ab ullo Elite accepent, mllss eiiam Proprietatum ter^ 
mitioi habere poteji. Proprietates Fimlas ets Naiurtf 
hahenl qtiee eas ab did ipfis Fines jUtuente acceperunt% 
mnqiiis fibi ipfa,ft ita loqtii licet, proArbitrio quevehaf 
dedit. i. c. " When; we confider that God exifted 
" from all Eternity, and naturally and independent* 
*' ly enjoy'd whatever he poflelTes, without beir^ 
*■ Debtor to, any otlier, ^thence we areeaiily tndt^ 
" ccd lo'.acknowledge his Pcrfeftion to be Infinic^ 
** Foe lb. excellent a Nature as was of infinite Da- 
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** ration, and was no way indebted to any other* 
" can conlequcntly have noBounds of its Properties. 
" For fuch Natures only have finite Propertiesi 
*' which receiv'd them from Ibmc limiting Caufe ; 
" not fuch an one as (if I may fo fpeakj confer'd 
** on itfetf whatever Perfeftions it pleas'd. 

This, we fee, is confefs'd to be theSenfe and Im- 
port of the prefent Argument : By which it appears, 
that none can become its Profelyte till he be brought 
to fpeak ferioufly in the Style of Pla!o * and Des Car- 
les**^ and to afiert the Deity produc'd himfclf by 
a proper Caufallty : Which Aflertion, it is con- 
cciv'd, can need no Confutation ; but muft on the 
contrary, be allowed to be a fufficient Confutation 
of any Principle from which it clearly and natural- 
ly derives. Yet in this Plato is imitated by LaBan- 
tiuSy when he fays, Deus feipfum fecit ; The Deity 
producMHimfelf i and that therefore he isTa/w quakm 
Seipfitm effe voluity fuch as he will'd Himfelf to be; 
And f /ojiflwj, oneof P/iiW's Difciples, calls the De- 
ity itiiw iwtk, his otvn Caufe. And he tells us, that 
fincean abfolute Simplicity is reckoned among the 
Attributes of the Firft Being, (which Simpljcityi 
fays he, requires that his Will and his Eflence be 
reputed one and the fame ;) confeqilently his Efience 
muft be from Himfelft for as mlish as liis Will 
is fo. 

But of Abfolute Simplicity we (hall difcourfe here- 
after, when we treat of the Confequences of this O- 
pinion of an Abfolute Infinity. 

Some, I know, have endeavour'd to foften thoft 
harfh ExpreQions, and have inform'd us, that by 
the Deity's being the Caufe of Himfilf no mbre is 
jncanc, than that he contains in Himfclf a necef- 

/ Reafon of his own Exiftence. But though fuch 
Language may be capable cif a lefs offennve Senfe 

[ • Di Rtfub. Lib. 18. •• MedU.p. 57. 58. > 
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in the Mouths ofocbers, yet 'tts clear, that th« 
Propofers of Uiis Argument (if they intend jo prove 
^ay tiling) arc reduc'd to the Neceflity of ufing it 
p» themoft abfurd and indcfenfibtc Scnfe. For* 
Being's not abridging or limiting itfelf is fomcwhat 
purely negative, and therefore can't alone infer fuck 
an Infinity ■, which, thougli conceiv'd in a negative, 
Manner, and cxprefs'd by a negative Word, is af-' 
ferted to be moft highly pofmve in itfeif, and not oniy 
not to exclude, but aftually to include an endlefii, 
Progreffion of Kuida and Degrees of Perfection. 

j^rg. III. Again, 'tis ufual with the Aflenors of a 
pofitive or abfolute Infinity, to borrow a Proof^ 
from the Nature of Creation. Since nodxing left, 
fay they, than an abfolutely infinite Power was fuf» 
ficient to pals over the infinite Diftance between not 
being and being in the Produdion of a Thing from 
Nothing, it follows that there never could have been' 
a Creation, had there not been fome abfolutely infi' 
nite Being who was the Subjeift of fuch Power. 

E're we confider this Argument, it may not bC 
impertinent to obferve, what Pains have been takotf 
by the Introducers of this Opinion of an abfolutcljf 
infinite Power (if 1 may fo fay) to chriltianize h, anj 
fuit it to the Analogy of Faith. For whereas j1/-U 
fiolle made it an Inference from his Opinion of thtf 
World's F,ternity by way of Emanation, thefe GcnJ 
tleracn, by a fb-ange Logical Dexterity, beftow'tf 
on it a Relation to a very different Principle, anj 
infer*d it as a Confequence of the World's Cr< 
tion, ■ ^ 

But perhaps, 'tis no difficult Matter to mani^ 
die Wcalcnels and Infufficicncy of this Ai^umeta, 
Fof if to pafs over a Diftance be to prove it fioitfl 
(as it moft certainly is,) it follows that the DJftaw 
between Not being and Being was not infinite 1 &w 
it has been aftually pafied over in the W k ( 
Creation. 

What 
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Wliatever fame may itnagiae, it feems to me, I 

fehat the Diftance bccweea Nqc bang and Being, ia I 

Df> other than fuch as is between Not thinking and 1 

Thinking, Not nioviog and Moving : For thefe 
are Terms equally contradidlory '; between which 
and the like Terms, if we fuppol'e fomerhii^g ana- 
logogs to an infinite Diilance, itcan, itis,conceiv'd, 
befor noother Reafon, than becaufe conrradiiftprr 
Terms can never be brought together or recoacil'd. 
But though thefe Terms can never be brought toge«t 
ther fo as to render one and the fame Subjeil both 
Thinking and Not thinking. Moving and Not mo-i 
vipg at once and in the fame Senfe i yet the pafling 
from one of thefe Terms to the other (fo as is ac- 
tually done when a Thing which was in any Refpeft 
unthinking or without Motion begins to "think oP 
move) ia, I fiippofe, no paffing of an infinite 
Diftance ; fmce 'tis what we fee done every Diy 
even by finite Agents. If In the CreatioiL the divine 
Power had fa pafs'd the Diftance between Not be- 
ing and Being as to have brought together or recpn- 
cil'd thefe two contradictory Terms, by caufing tliffi 
World both to Be and Not to be, to be at onorfj 
both Something and Nothing, this would, itiscoiul 
fefs'd, have yielded fomewKat like a Proof. Baala 
that the Suppoficion of a Creation obliges no Man EtIH 
believe fucb Afafurdities as thefe, has akeaiiy baaiJ 
obferv'd in the former Book. •! 3 

Befidesi the Degrees of Diftance betweca Naij 
being and Being, NotWng and Something, can'Li 
be more in Number than the Degrees of Entity <rfj 
Perfection in the minuteft created Being. But oe»^ 
uinly thefe can't be afierted to be abfolutely infinitaiig 
unlefe we will attribute an abfolute Infinity of Pej>3 
feftion to the leaft and mraneft of Creatures. ■. • /t 

Notwithftanding what has been faid, I think noQ( " 
will deny that the Ail of Cpeaticn furniihcs-a iiifSt 
ctcat Dcmotiftcationof the Bivine OmKipaenee. i.&P<it 
M 2 No- 
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Nothing on this Side a Concradidtion can be ima- 
gin'd lefs polTible than a Produftion from Nothing- 
For that a Power may be properly Omnipotent or- 
Almighty without being abfolutely infinite, may 
appear by what Ihall be faid under the Ninth Ar-: 
gument. ; 

^rg. IV. Another Argument may be form'd, by- 
comparing the Opinion oi an abfolute Infinity with' 
the vulgar Notion of Eternity . For may it be faid. 
Since we eafily admit Eternity as a genuine Attribute- 
of the Deity, though it is confefs'd it furpafics our 
Imaginations to conceive an abfolutely infinite Dura' 
tion ; why (hould any Man be backward to believe? 
an abfolute Immenfity^ for no other Reafon, than be- 
caufe he can't comprehend an ahfolutely infinite Sub- 
fiance ? And this is, perhaps, the Argument which' 
has feem'd of greateft Weight to moft confiderin| 
Men. 

But to this, 'tis humbly conceiv'd, may be re- 
ply'd, 

1. That theReafonwhy any intelligent Man ei- 
ther doubts of or disbelieves an abfolute Immenfity^ 
is not merely becaufe he can't comprehend it. For 
fuch a Perfon can't but be fenfible that n:iany thing* 
may be incomprehenfible to us, that are not incon— 
firtent with the clear Ideas which he has in his Mind. 
But it muft chiefly be becaufe of the fuppos'd Ab-^ 
furdity of that Opinion, or its Inconfiftence with hi* 
clear and diftin^t Ideas. 

2. That fuppofing the Comparifon between any- 
two Opimonsiobejuft with Reference to fome Ana-" 
logy or Similitude that we may conceive, yet if the^ 
don't appear to be equally founded on Reafon, the 
bare Similitude between their Notions can't be fuE» 
ficient to oblige us to entertain them with the fam* 
Degree of Affent, But that there's no little Diffe- 
rence between thefe two Opinions in this Refpeft^ 
u too evident eo be deny'd. To disbelieve the Exa 

iftenc 
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I iftence of an eternal Being, is to fuppofe the grofffeft 
of Contradidions, viz. the Produftion of the Firft 
' .Caufe. For which Reafon, (as we elfewhere obferv'd) 
I there never was a Philofopher in his right Wits but 
\ Jljc aflerted fomewhat that was Eternal. Jnaximan- 
I ieTy though he dcny'd the Exiftence of a God, yet 
I attributed Eternity to Matter and Motion, And if 
f Yk likewife aUcrted an Immenfity of Space in the ab- 
Ifolute Scnfe, 'twas not merely for its own Sake, but 
[chiefly perhaps on Account of its Connedlion with 
r^Jie Eternity of Motion which he found himfelf ob- 
|!]ig'd to fuppofe. But we have already mentioned 
J divers, and might have added more, who have re- 
I iciSed the Opinion of the Divini Abfolulg Immenfity. 
T A fufficient Argument that the Attributes of Eler- 
Wy and JmTmnfity in ibe abfolute Senfe, are very dify 
rent either in Point of Reafon, or atleaft, ofEvi- 
;nce. 

I confefs, Des Cartes, and a certain learned Wri- 
ter of our own *, have been pleas'd to afHrm, that 
to affert an End of Space ^ is to affert a Coniradiftion. 
Their Meaning is, That if the univerfal Space be 
f^finiie, it muft be bounded by fomewhat which likc'^ 
'ife is Space. And indeed if this were a neceflary 
. ionfequence, the Contradiftion would be too evi- 
r3ent to be denied. But, 'tis humbly conceiv'd, the 
I 'Ends of Things are abfolute or independent on their 
f Jjeing bounded or encompafled by any Thing with- 
fout them j being in Reality nothing diftimft from 
\ the Things ihemfelves. For what is it to have Etidiy 
I but to have Extremilies ? If it was not fo, then the 
Fjtnmediatc Reafon of a Thing's being finite, would 
f te no other than the Neighbourhood of the furround- 
j Beings. But who will affert the furrounding 
r to be the immediate Reafon that the Globe of 
c Earth is of a finite Extent ? If none will ajTerc 
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it, then the imftiediate TReafon of its being of jiniit 

Mx'lcnt is plainly this ; viz. becaufe it batb Exiremi- 

Hies or a Superficies i which (though as Mr. Jackfm 

Ibihewhere objefts, it is a Part of itfclf) fufroulidi 

its Sub&ahce, and terminates or limits (t on every 

Side. 

But Tome will fiiy, "What Idea can we have of a 
Thing beyond which there's no Space or Extetifion? 
I reply, Though it (hoiild be granted that we cart 
Form no Idea of it, will it purely from thence fol- 
low that 'tis in itfelf inconceiveable ? Will the Af- 
fertors of an abfolule Infinity affirm oitr Ideas to be the 
neceffary Standards of Reality ? Will they allow no- 
thing to be poffible but what's conceivable by m ? 

'Tis confeft'd, we can form no Idea of an End of the 
univerfal Space orExtenfion. But does it follow thac 
there can be Nothing in Natiire but what enters inta 
ourlmaginations ? 'Tis, I think, clear, there Can be 
no ablbluteContradiftioii in fuppofingdiereisan End 
of any ExtsnQon wharever : For whatever Extenfiol^ 
y/e conceive at any one Time in our Minds is finite i 
and if we cannot notwithftanding attain an Idea of! 
the univerfal Space or Extenfion as finite, yen fincft 
riijs is as well Space or Extenfion as any pther, ic 
can certainly be no Repugnance in the Nature of the 
Thing that it fliould be conceivable as finite too j 
a(id'by Gonfequence, an End of Space or Extenfion 
may be conceivable to feme other Being, though not 
to us. Tor [hat it is not the Nature of the Idea It- 
f(Jf, *but our own peculiar Circum (lances, and the 
Manner of our acquiring it, which oblige iis to confi- 
3er"the Thiflg-as endlcfs, may farther appear from 
hence, WJien we attempt to form the largeft ima- 
ginable Idea of Space or Extenfion, we conlider ilS; 
£lea in fucTi Manner as i: is iranfmitted to us by out, 
'Sight." But our Sight reprefents it as a vaft Congeries. 
ot innumerable Beings Severally furrounded by others. 
So that according to this Manner of conceiving, Spacci,. 

and 
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i.^d the Ndghbourhood offurroundingEJeings (which 
Viikewiie include SpaceJ Icem to be neceflariiy con- 
'Unfled and infeparabJe. There is therefore no limi- 
I -.ting the Excurfions of our Thoughts by any con- 
I *eivable End of Space ; for ftiil the fame Scene is re- 
\ ^refented to our View without End. 

This is that Idea of Infinity of Space frhich is faid 
B force itfeif upon lis. But let us now fiippofc we had 
loocher Idea of Space or Excenfion but whit wc re- 
(eiv'd by our Senle of Feeling, in a State of Reft. 
if Tis manifeft that in this Cafe, our Ideas of Feeling 
[ i)lnd Spat:e would be always connected and commen- 
I furate ; and by Confequence, we Ihould be fo far 
f fittm being under a Neceflity of conceiving &pKe as 
\^finile or emilefs, that wc (hould perhaps find it dif- 
llficult, if not impoflible, to conceive It to exceed the 
" jmics of our own Bodies. 

'Tis known to be the Method of thz Carie/mns 
iijbmetimes to run counter in their Reafonings, and to 
C'ilirgue, not that the Idea is true becaufe it agrees with 
1 ^iie Thing ; but on the contrary, that the Thing 
fiuft therefore be fo and fo, becaufe the Idea in our 
iSinds is fo. Hence it proceeds, that having dif- 
Bver'd the Negative Infinity or Immenfity of our 
"Jea of Space or Extenfion^ they make no Difficulty 
f concluding that the Thing it reprefents is abfo- 
)ately or pofuively Infinite. But this Sort of Reafo- 
,|fing becomes none who allows that Things may be 
ftotherwife in Nature than they fometimes appear to 
l^ifcc in our Phantafies, and t!ut it's the Office of our 
Ptcafon to examine the Truth of our Ideas by cora- 
Itring them with the Things they reprefent, For 
bough 'lis confcfs'd we find ourfelves under an Ina- 
bility of conceiving the univerfal Space with End or 
Limits, yet this is not an Argument of the Inipofli- 
I f^ility of an End of Space fufficient to he oppos'd to 
the plain Dcmonftrations which may, and hereafter 
'lall be produc'd from Rea&n to evince the contra- 
M 4 ry: 
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Ty : No mote than a blind Man's InabUJcy to form 
an Idea of Light and Colours, is fit to be adtniti^ 
as a Proof that our Eyes perpetually deceive us. 
This Inability ought rather to be refolv'd into the 
Influence our State and Circumftances have pn our 
Minds. For being ourfelves every Way furrounded 
by extended Obje^s, and Bnding (as we juft nowr 
obferv'd) chat all thofe Obje£ts are feverally fur- 
rounded by others ; we are apt to forget, or per- 
haps not well to apprehend, that the Limits of 
Things are nothing elfe but their own Extremities i 
to argue, with Spinofa^ that whatever is finite is 
bounded by fome other Thing -, and confequentiy 
to conclude, that the univerCal Space or Extenfion, 
fince there is nothing beyond it by which it can be 
bounded, is abfolutely Infinite or without Limits. 

*Tis therefore, I humbly conceive, moft reafo- 
nable to conclude, that though the fimple pofitive 
Ideas whicii we perceive in our Minds proceed im- 
mediately from fomething real without us ; (fincc 
the Mind can't form any materially new Idea ; ) yet 
compound and negative Ideas yield no fuch infallible 
Proofs of the Exiftence of any external ObjeiSts 
from whence they immediately proceed. For wc 
experience in ourlclves a Power both of uniting the 
Ideas of Things that never were united in Nature, 
and of forming Negations arbitrarily and at Plea - 
fure : Or if not forfn'd by our own Will and Ploa- 
fure, they may be unavoidably deriy'd ft:oni the 
Nature of our State and Circumftances. Thus, be- 
caufe we have an Idea of Space or ExlcnfsoH, we may 
be afliir'd there's fometliing in Nature Irom whicli 
the Idea immediately proceeds ; for tliis is a fimple 
pofitive Idea. And that there's fomething external 
which immediately caufes in us the Idea of -End or 
Limits we are fure for the fame Reafbn, fince even 
our Idea of the £«i^ of any Thing is pofitive, But 
riiat there's any real external Caufe of our Idea pf ' 

the 
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^Tlfae Endlejfnefi of Space or Excenfion we can't be 
r~ affur'd merely from the idea itfelf, fmce tliac Idea is 
_ purely n^cive, and therefore reprefenrs no Being as 
ft pofirively orabfolutejy infinice*, and conlequcntly, 
B may have been deriv'd, if not from our own Will, 
^L yet from our particular and unavoidable Circumftan- 
^^Ues, In fuch Manner as was Ihewi). But to pro- 

^^Kr j. Jf wefbould add, that the Attributes of Eter- 
^^Kty and abfolute ImmenHty have as little Siniilitude 
^B>r Agreement in their Natures as either in Reafon or 
^wKvidence, we fliould not perhaps want fufficicnt 
^■f^oof. For though it Ihould be admitted that the 
^P^ature of Eternity is well reprefented by the Idea of 
^KDuralion, yet 'tis impoflible to conceive how Etcr- 
^Kuity can be mw an abfolutely infinite Duration. 
^m For ihould tve fix on any imaginable Point of it, yet 
H j(whatever Boet'ms m his Vulgar Definition may 
H Brerend to the contrary _) there would be an Inex- 
H gullible Duration ftiil to come. This alone mull 
■ ^ake the Cafe of Eternity quite different from that 
^Kf)f an abfolute Iromcnfity -, which neceflarily ex- 
^Kcludes the very Poflibility of the leait Addition or 
^Hkicreafe. But 'tis, I think mofl: evident, that 
^^■ather the Jdea of Duration is fuited to reprefent 
^Hpbe Nature of Eternity, nor is necelFiry Exigence 
^^ntpable of the Denomination of Infiiiitty as will be 
^|bewn hereafter. 

V> ylrg. V. Another Proof of the Attribute of ab- 
H^j^lute Infinity, is ufually attempted from the fup- 
^■jlDS'd Immenjliy or Infinity of Extention, or (which 
^^Kth many of our modern Fhilofophers is the very 
^Kfne) of Afd^/^r. To tiiis Effeft M. Le Clerc ex- 
^Kfellcs himielf } fays he, Immenfitai Dei bide colligi- 
^Hyr- quod Materia videatur imnuiHfa. Abfurdum emm 
^K/Sit Deum^ qui mullo fluret Proprielaies bahet quam 

^^UT Sft Mr.Uizkt'i Efayo/ Hiim.UnilirJI.faa i.e. 17.5/^.13. 
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Mjlfria, ipti gitm pigram et tmrnotam agH preuf vult^ 
e4 itafuperari, ttl Paries mattriiS ultra PoteHlta Dt- 
vitue Umiles porrigerentur j qued lamen^ nift Deut 
tjfet immenfus, feu pojftt per fe agere ptr mmenjam 
Mttterim Extenfxonem^ ftataentur^ fefc i, t, »• The 
•* Immenfity (or Infinity) of God isint^'d from the 
" fceming Immenfity of Matter. For it would be 
*' abfurd to imagine that the Deity, who pofiefle* 
" many more Properties than Malter, who moves 
** iiid aftuates :1k llupid Heap aS he pleafes, fliould 
" be lb far excellM by it, chat the Parts of Matter 
" fhouid beextended beyond the Limits ofhis Pow- 
" er. Which yet we muft either aflert, or elfe muft 
** confefe that he is immenfe, or capable of afting 
**■ immediately in all Parts of the infinite material 
*' Extenfion, &?(■- 

This Aliment is grounded on that Inability be- 
fore fpoken of, which we experience when we fet 
onrieWes to limit the Excurfions of Imagination 
with regard to bur Idea of the univerfal Extenfion. 
Fop 'tis the relative Infinity of the Idea that lies at 
theBotromof the moft plaufible Arguments for the 
abfohite Infinity of the Thing. 'Tis upon this Ba- 
fis ^ne that fome have rais'd their Perpendiculars 
of infinite Lines and Superficies. Takeaway but 
the Power of Imagination, and thofe Notions have 
nothing left to fupport them in the Nature of Things. 

B«: fince by the ConfelTion of iiU Men, Nothing 
is more apt to deceive us than Imagination, 'tis a 
Thing unworthy a Philolbpher to fuffer himfelt' to 
be entirely determin'd by That, without confulting 
his Reafon, whofe Office it is to Curti and correft it. 

Yet fomc (I mean Dm Cartes and his Followers) 
confounding t!ie Ideas of Extenfwn and Matter^ hayfi 
by this Error of Imagination been led to affcrt tha 
abfolute Infinity even of the material Univerfe" j 
rhougji they could not but at the fame Time be ftn-. 
fibh, tlmt their Opinion in fome Senfercndcr'd ^faE- 
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pa a neceiFdry Being, by (depriving the Deity both 
•af a Power of creating a finite whole at the firft, 
and of afterward? araiihilating any Part. 1 call this 
An Error of Imagination ; for that Reafon (or Intcl- 
,fcS) does not concur with Imagination in the pre- 
ftnt Cafe, is, I think, moft certain. For, 

r. Reafon wH] afTure us, that fince any affignabic 
^•orrion of Gtomefrical ^antity (or Extenfion) hath 
certain particular Dimenfions, by Confequcncc an 
fibfolutely infinite or immenfe Extenfion (if really 
' teilVcnt) muft aftually contain an abfoluie Infinity 
' of diftinguilhabfe Dimenfions ; or ftich a Number 
fls, by Reafon of its Vaftnefs, abfolutely excludes the 
yery Poflibiliry of the ieaft Addition and Increafc. 
But 'tis humbly conceiv'd, that fuch an abfoluwly 
infinite Arithmetical Quantity (or Number)isapure 
JnipolTibility. For after Millions of Ages fpent in 
adding Millions of Millions together, 'tis evident 
that the Number will be no lefs finite than it was at 
flie firft. And fo there will ftill be the fame Poflibi- 
iity of adding on and increafing for ever. If any 
Man will deny this, he ouglit co affign a Reafon, 
why, after having arriv'd at any particular Number, 
k fiiould then become an abfolutc TmpoflTbilJty or 
tontradiAion for it to increafe rather than before. 
But there is no pofTibte Number b^t may be produ- 
ped by Addition and Increafe ■, otherwife Number 
muft ceafe to be Number. 

Thus the very Method by which our Minds attain 
their n^arive Idea of the Infinity of Space or Ex- 
tenfion (which is by repeated Additions of Dimen- 
fions without End) fervrs as a Demonftration of the 
abfolute Impoflibility of a pofitive or abfolutc Infi- 
nity of Space or Extenfion in Nature. For if an ab- 
folutely infinite Increafe of Number by Addition be 
riicreibre impoffible, becaufe 'tis the very Natureof 
Infinity never to be replete ; 'tis manifeft that an 
abfolutely infinite Extenfion or Space (or an abfo- 
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luttly infinJK Number of Dimenfion3)muftbeequaI- 
Jy impoflible for the fame Reafon. 

This Way of Arguing, Hr. Locke chinks fuffi- 
cienc to prove tlie Impoffibilcy of a pofiitive Idea of 
Infinity in our Minds. And 'tis difficult to imagine" 
why it fiiould not equally prove the ImpofTibility of 
a pofitive Infinity in Nature. .For difFerent Dimen- 
iions are as diflinguifhable in Nature as in our Ima^ 
ginations. A pofitive or abfolute Infinity of Num- 
bers of Dimenfions, if it be abfurd in itfelf, and 
therefore impoflible in Idea, can't but be equally im- 
poflible in Nature. Not that our Ideas are the ade- 
quate Mcafures of Reality i but becaufe what is ab- 
furd or inconfiftenc in itfeif, can't but be impoflible 
both in Idea and Reality. 

But here the Spino/ifts will tell us, that Diftiniftion 
and Number of Farts and Dimenfions arc mere Non- 
entities or Chimera's, and therefore not to be confi- 
der'd in the prefent Argument. For, fay they, 
jphacever Divifion or Diftinilion of Subftance we are 
api to believe, is no other fhan a Mifreport of our 
Senfes ; which are eafily deceiv'd by Appearances, 
and can't penetrate into the true Nature of Sub-: 
ftance, which though reprcfented to them under 
innumerable Modifications, is yet in Reality, but 
one and jndivifible *, 

I reply, Though according to the Syftem ofSpi. 
nofa, who defines Subftance in Terms which import 
an abfolute Self-Subfiftence or Independence, it 
would follow chat it's but one Being : yet it could 
not follow even from thence, that there's no Di- 
ftinfljon in that Eteing. But fince befides the origi- 
nal or independent jubilance or Being, there's ano- 
ther Sort of Beings, (which as was prov'd in the for- 
mer Book) deriv'd their Exiftence from him, antl 
which, as being the real ultimate Subjefts of pccu- 

" SpinofaiB Ef, 21. 

Vua: 
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■£&r Attributes, may (as was obferv'dj very properly 
•come under the Notion of Suhjiance too, there can 
f%rc no Colour of Reafon to doubt of the Reality of 
\ that Diftinftion and Variety, which we perceive 
I among thofe inferior dependent Beings. For 'tis 
I plain, there's Nothing in their Natures inconfiftent 
*ith the Notion even of a real Divifion. And con- 
fequently, we may and muft confider Diftinftion 
and Number of Parts and Dimenfions as real Attri- 
butes of fuch Beings. But in the prefent Argument, 
we need not fuppole any real Divifibility. 'Tis e- 
nough for our Purpofe to have only fuppos'd Ex- 
tenfion to be mentally divifible, t. (. diftinguifh- 
able. For Dlftinftion in Nature yields as real a 
Foundation of Number as a proper Divifion. 

Others, on the contrary, will perhaps objeft, 
tfiat Matter, as fuch, is infinitely divifible, and thac 
an infinite Divifibility can imply no lefs than an ac- 
tual Infinity of Parts and Dimenfions. That by 
Cbnfequence, 'tis unrcafonable to deny the Poffibi- 
lity of an abfolutely infinite Extcnfion on Account 
of the fuppos'd Abfurdity of its containing an ac- 
tually infinite Number of Parts, when at the fame 
Time we are obliged to own fuch an a<ftuaJ Infinity 
of Parts in the leall imaginable Portion of it. But 
this Objeiftion will be found to have no Weight in 
the Reply to the following Argument. 

2. Reafon will aflure us, chat as an abfoIuK No- 
thing can bear no Proportion to any real Quantity ; 
fo on the contrary, all real Quantity, how minute 
foever, muft of Neceflity bear fome Proportion to 
all other Quantity of the fame Kind. For this 
Proportionatcnefs refulting from the very Nature of 
Quantity confider'd abfolutely or in itfelf, can'C 
poffibly be taken away by any merely relative Con- 
lideration whatfoever. Therefore, fince we arc Wit- 
nefles of the a£tual Exiftence of a great Variety of 
quantitative Parts, it would follow, that if the whole 
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was abfolutely infinite, thefe finice Parts raufl t- 
verally bear a real (though not a fenfible^ Propor- 
tion to an abfolucely infinite Whole. But if fo, thetj. 
fuch an infinite Quiintity , by the S ubilraction er An- , 
nihilation but of a fingle Particle, would beconw;, 
finice. Confcqucntly , the Difference between /»{W, 
and ahfohtely infinite, would confift in a fingle quan-. 
ritative Part ; and abfolute Infinity would be thci 
Atcribuce of a certain determin'd or lirciited Quan- ' 
tity 1 than which nothing can be more abfurd. For 
abfolute Infinity, in its full Latitude, can't but ex- 
clude all Limitation. This Reafoning is clearly 
founded on the very Nature of Quantity, and can-; 
not be deftroy'd without deftroying Quantity itfclf. 

This will appear beyond Contradiclion, by the 
very Evafion made ufe of by fome, who tell vs, 
that finite Quantities are not to be conceiv'd as ali-, 
qUot or proportionate Parts of an Infinite, but as 
mere Mathematical Points that bear no Proportion 
at all *: For fmce Mathematical Points are mens 
Nothings or Creatures of Imagination (as well as 
infinite Lines and Superficies) 'tis in Efiefl to fay^, 
we muft repute the feveral Parts of Geometrical or 
extended Quantity, when confider'd with Relation 
to the whole, as mere Nothings, deprived at once, 
of Extenfion and Exiftence. Wlierefore this Eva- 
fion is lb far fi^m helping the Difficulty, or weaken- 
ing our Argument, that, in the Judgment of any 
iinprejudic'd Man, it ftrongly confutes the Suppo- 
fulon of an abfolutely infinite Extenfion. For hence 
it appears, that fuch an infinity can't be defended 
any otlierwife than by depriving Extenfion, as much 
as in us lies, of its very Nature, or by denying ic 
to be really proporcionaCe» which is all one as tn 

* Dr. Clarke, ia tis Difiourji if iht Seii^ and Jtlriiatit^- 
turf, p. 37. 

Mr. Jaekfon, in hU Dtfcnei, p. 97, 

deny' 
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h(^y it to. have Diraenfions. I fay, in general, 'ds 
1^ deprive Extenfion of its very Nature ; fince for 
I ^£ Jame Reafon that we deny any conceivable Pare 
f of Extenfion to be thus proportionate, we Ihall be 
[ equally oblig'd to deny all others to be fo. Yet 
I i^h Abliirdities we (hall be reduc'd to, if we will 
I not allow the Opinion of an abfolutely infinite Ex- 
I tcnfion to be itielf an Abfurdity. For the Difficul- 
I fies appear to be eqaalj whether we fuppofe Finites 
I tfi bKir a real Proportion to the itnagin'd ablblutely 
\ iofinite Whole, or not to bear any Proportion at 
I all. There is therefore an abfolute Inconfiftence 
t between Extenfion (which can't but have Dimen- 
I fibns) and fuch Infinity or Iramenfity (which excludes 
I 9II Dimenfions.) 

I , The invincible Evidence of tbefe or the like Re- 
E flcftians had fuch Influence on Arijiotle, that having 
I at the End of his Phyficks concluded, that the Dei- 
I iy was not of finite Magnitude, (as thinking it to 
I OS inconfdlent with his Notion of an eternal Mover) 
I lie adds, that he neither could be of an abfolutely 
I infinite Magnitude, becaufe fuch an infinite Mag- 
ft,sjtude was abfurd and impollible ; and therefore 
I lipon the whole, he concludes him to be of no Mig- 
I ijiilude at all. Accordingly Ga/leitdus, the nioft !ear- 
1 *ed Reviver of the £^Vwfii« Philofophy, (who was 
B one of die greateft Maibematiciam of his Age) af- 

■ '^ts Space to be infinite only in a Negative or Re- 
B iative Senfe. And even Dw Cartes^ too timoroLis at 
I firfi: to afTert an abfohite Infinity of Extenfion, chofe 
I rather to aflert it to be mdefinite* (i. e. negaiivdy or 
I iektively Infinite.) And if he afterwards aifcrted its 
I Infinity in tJie abfolute Seqie, it w:i&, it feems, No/: 
1 thing but the necefidiy fiffult ofJuspoxclcular Priti' 

I . Thefe two Arguments, tbundcd on the Nature of 

■ T^ung^ and 00c 00 our Xxnagtnations, clearly de. 

■ » * Cmrjli P'lincipia, p. 7. 
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inonftrate an abfolute Incbnfiftcnce between aifolut^- 
hifiaity (which if it be at all in a proper Senfc,' 
muft be an Attribute of Quantity J and all ^avtity 
lubatfoever . For there is no real Quantity but wha^ 
is reducible either to Number or Extenfton. * 

But fome will here objeft the Demonftrations, orf 
Abftraft Geometry as Proofs of an abfolutdy in^ 
finite Space or ExSenfion. For Inftance, 'tis plainjj 
fay they, from the Elements of Euclid, that to iny 
given Point of a Circle's Circumference a Tangent 
may be drawn, of which only one Point falls on the 
Circle, and the reft falls without it. 
■ But to this it may be reply'd, that Abftraft Ge- 
ometry confiders Things only as they are in Idea i 
Therefore the utmoft that this and the like Demon- 
ftrations (or rather Pojlulata) can prove, is no more 
than this, viz. That no Space or Extenfion can by 
lis be imagin'd fo great, but that greater and ftill 
greater may be conceiv'd in itifinitutn. But fincc 
Things may appear otherwife in Idea than they arc 
in themfelves, it does not neceflarlly follow, that 
what is true of the abftraft Idea in our Minds, is 
true of the Thing as it exifts in Nature. And the" 
this and the like Demonftrations muft be confefs'd 
to hold with Reference to any panicular Portions of 
real Space, as well as with Refped to the beft Idei 
we can form of Space in general, yet they cannot 
hold with Reference to the real vniverfal Space or Ex- 
tenfion beyond which whatever Space we conceive is 
purely imaginary, ;. e. an abfolute Nothing. 

It can, I conceive, be to little Purpofe to objcfl-.. 
That if the univerfal Space or Extenfion is bounded 
or limited by Nothing, it muft be abfoluteiy with- 
out Limits, or Infinite. For the immediate Limits 
of Things are (as weclfewhere obferv'dj Nothing 
elfc but their own Extremities. Which renders the 
Idea of Limits no lefs pofitive in the Univerfe bd- 
yond which Nothing exifts, than in a Being fyr- 
rot/nded 
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Winded by the Indefinitely or infinitely extended yor~ 
tices of Del Carles's Vifionary World. So far is the 
Notion Spimfa gives us of Fimlenefs in his fecond De- 
finition and its Explication from being true, by 
which he allows that only to be finite which is limi- 
ted by anotlier Being of the fame Nature. Confe- 
quently, the Inference he draws from thence, viz, 
Thac therefore the unlverfal Subftance is abfolutely 
immenfe or infinite (becaufe it's impofllble there 
Ihould be a Subftance of the fame Kind or Nature, 
and yet diftimft from, it by which ic might be limi- 
ted) is of no Weight. 

But fome perhaps will ftill objedt, that admitting 
fuch a pure Notiangy yet fince Bodies may exift where 
there's nothing to exclude them, it follows, thac 
even llbiU Nothing muft ftill imply a Capacity of 
receiving Bodies, and confequently muft come under 
the Notion of Space. But to this I reply. That 
where no Being is, there can be no Space, and a furt 
Nothing can have no real Attributes ; whereas a Ca- 
pacity of receiving Bodies being an Attribute which 
implies Space, can't but be a great Reality, For 
whatever arbitrary Diftindion fome have made be- 
tween Exunfion and ^ace^ they import Notions e- 
^qually real and abfolute \ as will be fhewn here- 
•aiter. 
I /I Before we difmifs this Subjeft, I can't but take 
t-Wotice of an Argument rhat may be form'd from 
the Principles of Sir -^flciVfa'/oH, to prove the ah- 
^filute Infinity of the material Univerfe. The greater 
[/£odies of our Syftem are by him demonftrated to 
■^^Micline towards each other by a mutual Gravitation. 
Kwi we have Rcafon to believe the fame of the rcmo- 
r Bodies of the Univerfe, Now if [hofe Bodies are 
mite in Number and Extent, the terminating Bodies 
fan have no Gravitation or Tendency towards any 
jhing beyond themfelves i and confequently, ha- 
ting no contrary Tendency to balance their Gravi- 

N W^Ri^ 
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tation Kjwirds che interior tiodiea, thfty raoft be 
continually approaching nearer to the common Cer^- 
tre of the Univcrfe. But this, in Time, muft oc- 
cafion no fmiU Confufion in the World, and mufl 
very much reflet^ on the Wifdom of its great Crea- 
tor, for having eftablilh'd Laws fo diredly tendir^ 
to the Deftruftion of his Work. 

But to this, I fiippofc, vrc may reply, That i^ 
with the ancient EpiatreaK', we conceivM Ghmty 
to be a nectflary or independent Property or Mac* 
ter, and uniform or alilie in all its Parts ; or if^ 
with the Carlefiansy we thought oarfelves oblig'd td 
account for every thing by uniform mechankal 
Principles, wt fhoutd tlien be inclin'd to grant iht 
Confequcnce, and aflert the abfoiute Infinity of th* 
material Univcrfe. But fince, in the former Book^ 
we have from Sir Ifaac Newion'^ own Principles dc* 
hioRftraKd, that Gravitation is no eternal eflential 
Property ot any one particle of Matter, and there- 
fore in Ktfcfft no otiier than an immediate continued 
Impreflion of the Deity, who being a free Agen^ 
was capable of fuiting its Degrees and Conditions to 
the various States oi the feveral Parts of his Crea- 
tion i we cnn be under no Neceffity (by virtue of thfc 
fame Principles) to fuppofe the great Bodies in the 
Extremities of the univerfal Syftem to be fubjeft to- 
the i^tme Degrees and Laws of Gravitation with 
thofe in the mterior Spaces : Whid» being duly con- 
fidcr'd, the Difficulty vanirties. 

At^. VI. As fome are us'd to argiie from tht fup* 
pos'd infinite Bulk of the World, fo are others apt 
CO do fo from a very different Principle, viz. Instate, 
Smsllmfs. Says Mofif. Abbadie-, in the Firft Part tA 
im Dijmrfe of lbeCbfijha>t R^trgioft, p. loi. " Thd! 
»* we could not prove Magnitude to be infinite, y< 
" the Dcmonflrrations of Gsomstry will oblige us t 
*' own .in Infinity in ..?«ai/«^." This he fpeaks wM 
.R3fen;nce to Uie infinite Divifibility of Mfttcer, art 
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die aftual Infinity of Parts from which it may bft 
fuppos'dtorelult. 

But to this, 'tis conceiv'd, the following Re- 
fleftions may yield a fufficient Reply. 

That Mailer is infinitely divifible. Heeds no Proof 

from the Demonftrations ot" Geometry^ being abun- 

dantiy clfar from this one ConTidcration. Nothing 

IB more plain, than that mere Divifion can never 

I ifefl the Annihilation of any Thing. But if 

I koc, tlien there will always remain fonieching ca- 

1 *able of further Divifioni For fmce the minuteft 

\ imaginable Parts of M^itter have upper and under 

id Sides, it can never be provM a Contradidlion 

lat what is above fhouid be divided or feparatcd 

jom that which is under, nor that any one of the 

Bides fliould be fcver'd from its oppofitc; But if it 

be no ContraditSion, then it can't be affirm'd to 

[ !bc impolTible to that Being to whom every thing 

(Dt implying a Contradiftion, is polTible, 

But what can we conclude from this to the prefent 

I'^rpofc ? Shall we fay, that becaufe Matter is infi- 

Jaikely divifible, therefore it contains an ablblutely 

P_Mfinitc Number of Parts ? But this, with Submlf- 

Jwon, is a rtrange Method of arguing, how fpecious 

Tfibevcr it may appear. For though any particu- 

llar Portion of Matter fhouid be eternally divi- 

iMed by the Divine Power, yet the Number of fe- 

p^arate Parts refulting from the Divifion muft ever 

I iJemain finite. And the Reafon of its infinite or e- 

Tjal Divifibility is not becaufe every particular 

l4ftortion of Matter contains an abfoluceiy infinite 

|isTlumber of co-exiftent Parts, but on the contrary, 

:aufe it is impoflible that fuch an abfolutcly infl- 

Hte Numbf r fhouid even exifl:. For could It at any 

rime [even by theAcSion of Omnipotence) cxift, 

«i there could be no further Divifibility ; unlds 

'. can fuppofe a Number greater than abfolirtdy 

"^Ofiniw. This infinite or eternal Divifibility ©fMat- 

-- N 2 
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ter is therefore io far from being a Proof of the aC' 

tual Exiftcnce of an abfolutt Infinity of Parts, that 

it cfFcflually confutes it. 

Befides, though it would be diilicult, as well as 
necdkfs, to reply to all the Subtil ties that might be 
objefted, 'tis, I think moft certain, that there can 
be no ahfohite Infinity of Parts in a Subject that is 
not of an abfolutely infinite Bulk, For if fo, then 
the Addition but of the leaft imaginable Particle 
(fincc all Quantity is ellbntially proportionate) would 
render it more than abfolutely infinite -, which is ab- 
furd. 

Ag;iio, if both the whole material Univerfe, and 
every particular Portion of it, confiftec! feverally of 
an aftual or abfolure Infinity of co-exiftent Parts, 
'twould follow that there's an abfolute Infinity of 
abfolutely infinite Numbers of co-exiftent Parts ia 
the World, each of which contains as many real 
co-exiftent Pares as the whole which they compofe. 
For ablblute Infinity, in itsfiijl Latitude, admits not 
of more or Icfs. An abfolute Infinity of Millions, ifal- 
low'd to be pofTible, would, I confefs,import more than 
an Infinity of Units, and an infinite Superficies miglit 
be demonftrated to be greater than an infinite Line, tf 
the Exiftence of an abfolutely infinite Superficies could 
be proved. But chcfe are pure Imaginations. 

As for the DemonfiiratJons oi Abftra^ Geometry^ 
they may indeed prove the Infinite Diviftbiltty of Mat- 
ter, already granted, but can never evince an aAual 
abfwlute Infinity of co-cxiftent Parts in Matter or 
Sj'dce 1 and by Confequence, they can prove no- 
thing to theprefent Purpofe. When the Space b^ 
rwceji the Jjympale of fome Hyperbolmds and a Liil 
parallel thereto Is demonftrated to be infinite, ift^ 
can only mean, that thofe Proportions being iococt 
menfurable, can never meet, though drawn out to i 
..infinite, or rather indefinite Length in ImaginatiOB 
bac can never demonftratc that the Re^fon of liuSr 
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not being capable of meeting in Nature, is the ac* 
tual Infinity of the Parts of Space between them. If 
fuch an aftual Infinity of Parts exifted in every Por- 
tion of Space, it would as efteiftuaUy hinder the 
meeting of any other Lines whatever. And thus 
even Zeno'^ Argument againft the Poffibility of Mo' 
iien, grounded on the fame Suppoficion of an ndual 
I IpBnity of Parts in Matter and Space, would be no 
I l(ls n Dennonftration. 

1 ^ Yet fome, I apprehend, may object, that fuppo- 
I fing the infinite Divifibiiicy of Matter will not infer 
I'fuch anaAual Infinity of Parts, yet fmce it at leaft 
I inicrs an infinite or eternal Inexhauftibility of Sub- 
L fiance, it may ferve to demonftrate that there's an 
I ■fcfinite Diftance between Mailer and Nolbhig -, and 
L^y Confcquence, that the Power which created jt, 
|.Ib no Icfs tlian abfolutely infinite. 
I "^ I reply, That there was no infinite Diftance be- 
1 jveen Nothing and Matter (as was fuppos'd in a for- 
Rtoer Argument} is as certain as that there has been .1 
WCreatiott : And that there's no infinite Diftance be- 
f tween Matter and Nothing (as this Objeflion fup- 
I jjKJfes) is as clear as that there may be •An.A^inibila- 
IlIhs. Confequently, the Reafon of Matter's iiijinue 
m^lv'tfihilityi is not becaufe it has an infinite Inex- 
I hauftibilityof Subftance, or becaufe Jt is at an in- 
I finite Diftance from Nothing 1 but 'tis becaufe Di- 
■T^on (its we before obferv'ti) is not a proper Means 
C $f exhaufling it or reducing it to Nothing. 'Tis 
^'certain. Matter lofes notliingof its Nature by nurc 
R3J|ivifion J and by Confcquence, though eternally 
t^vided, 'twould ftill be at an equal Diltance froni 
p^othing. But 'tis no Icfs certain (on the Principles 
Fi^our former DifcourfeJ that the bare Sufpenfion oi 
Hue Divine Influence but for a Moment would ?r- 
^Eauft or reduce it to the Nothing from wJu-nce it 
^Kitung. 'Tis fuch a Sufpenfion of the Divine In- 
■T l^ 3 flupncc 
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flaencc -which h the proper Means of AnnllillalioB 
But Divifion can contribute noEhing towards h. 

Therefore for fuch efpecially who believe thai; 
Matter was created ind is annihilable, to argue that 
there's an abfolutely infinite Diftance between It and^' 
Nochingt only becaule ic can't be exhaufted or re-i* 
rfuc'd to nothing by mere Divifion, appears lo \y& 
vtry unrcafonable. 'Tis as if a Philofopher who has- 
feen Ice congcal'd fronj Water by the Cold, and 
knows that it is reducible to Water by the Memis 
of Heat, fhould ncverchelefs contend that there \% 
luch an infinite Diftance between Ice and Water j' 
for no other Rcafon, than becaufe it can never be 
rtduc'd to Water by a bare Divifion or Separation- 
of its Parts. For Ice merely by Divifion can no 
jTiore Isceome Waterj than Matter, by the fame 
Means, can become nothing. 

As this infinite Divifibility of Matter is no way 
ferviccable to the Caufe in which 'cis ufuafly cnga-' 
gcd, fo it may eafiiy be turn'd againft it. For 
hereby it appears undeniably, that the Ideas of Crea^ 
iind Link arc not abfolute, but purely relative. Fo^ 
as there is no Extenfion abfolutely or infinitely little;, 
or fuch as to render it a Contradidion chat there 
ftioutd be a Lefs and ftill a Lefs fuppos'd to Eter- 
nity ; fo there's a Parity of Reafon to conclude, 
that there's no Extenfion abfolutely or infinitely 

grcir, or of fucli a Nature as to render it an abfo- 
itc Contradi(5lion to fuppofe a greater and yec 
greater in an eternal ProgrefTion. 

yet at the fame Time, I think, it miift be con* 
fe^h,''d, tiut there may be an Extenfion (or Expan- 
fion) which, not merely on Account of its own ab- 
ftrac^ted Nature as Extenfion, but for fonie other, 
Reafon, may be affirm'd incapable of any real In* 
creafe : For in judging of [fic Natures of Things,-, 
VK are not co confider them according to their ab- ' 
graft Ideas only, but as cloath'd with all their^ 
Jcnowi^ ' 
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Mniown properties. Bgi Omple Excenfion abfl:ra<Stcd 

Itfrom all Properties cxilts no where without the Ima- 
I pnation. And the univerlal Excenfion, as it exifts 
[ w Nature, fince its State is Co peculiar, may well 
f te allow'd to have fomo peculiar Properties diftinfl: 
f "from thofe of any particular Extcnfion whatever ; 
I which Properties can only be difcerjiable by the Rye 
I ofReafon. for as much as the univeri'iii Extcnfioo, 
I at fuch, is not the ObjeA of our ejcternat Senfes. 
, But of this raore may be f«ti in the Reply to die 
I following Argument. 
I Again, Tlie very lame Reafon which obliges us 

tt) fl/7«e' an infinite DivifibJlity of Mattex, will, 'tis 
i eonceivM, no lefs oblige us to 4eiiy an abtbJute Infi- 
[ rfty ofEjcienfion or Space. For the Reafon why 

Ve aJlow an infinite Divjfibility of Matter, ts not 
[- tecaul'e we can form an Idea .of fuch Dxvifion, or 

conceive in our Minds a Particle to become lefs and 
[ ^ili Ids in irfimlum. 'Tis true, Maiterh fometimts 
I ikid to be mentally divifiblc in iiffinilum ; but, as I 
f *hink, improperly. For when a Particle is by men- 
' «al Divifton rcduc'd ro the SmaUnefs of the Icaft vj- 
1 ftbleDuft, it foon efcapes the Eyes of the IVIind as 

,"Wcll ai chat of the Body. The chief Realon then t»f 
I «Ur allowing the infinite Divifibility of Mw/fcr, is im- 

•jnediately deriv'd from the Nature of Matter^ which 
I iwe hereby fuppofe to be inits very Nature quantiutlve 
U)!' proportionate. From whence icneceflariiyibliows, 
ubac the leaft imaginable Particle of it having Aj|l 
K Dimenfions which bear a Proportion to each othsr 
Wff& Upper, Under. Sides, and Middle) wciiind our- 
l^res obiig'd to conclude, that it's no abfolute Con- 
Ktedifiion or Impoffibility for thefe to befeparatcd. 
■But riicfame neceJiary Proportionate ncfs wliich efta- 
■bjilhcs the infinite or eternal Divifibility of Matter, 
^■B (as may appear from an Argument we lately prO' 
MliB'd) iaconfiftent with the abfolute Infinity or I m- 
^m .<i ■! ■;>• N 4 menfiiy 
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mcnfity not onJy of Matter^ but of all Quantity 
whatever. 

In fine, From this infinite DivifibUicy ofMattcfic 
appears, that the Notion of an abfolute Infinity is' 
unapplicablc to any real Being. For one Reafon 
why any thing is infinitely divifible (or inexhauftibltf' 
by Divifionj is becaufe (as we obferv'd) the Paruf' 
which are feparated can never become aiftually infi-^ 
nite in Number. But jfCeven by the AftionofOir- 
nipotence itfelfj they can never become thus infinite- 
in a State of Separation, fo neither may they be 
fuppos'd to be fo in a State of Union. The Rea-- 
fon why the Parts which are feparated can never beJ> 
come aifhially infinite, is plain, becaufe as it is th^ 
very Nature of Number to be ever increafeable, Uf 
'tis the very Nature of Infinity never to be com- 
plete J which, I take it, amounts to a demonftra- 
tive Proof, that the Suppoficion of an abfolute or 
pofitive Infinity (whether it be confider'd as adual, 
oronlyispofibk) has no Foundrition in Nature. - 

This even Arijlotley e're lie was aware, ieems 
plainly to intimate in his Definition of Infinite. For 
whereas the more ancient Philofophers generally and 
with Reafon contented themfelves with fayjngj 
^at is infinite beyond wbicb Nothing is ; he thinks 
fit to corred them by faying, Tbat only is infimU- 
which has always fomething bs)Dnd it. Which, t 
take it, can import no lefs, than that it's the ve- 
ly Nature of a proper Infinity never to be com., 
pletc. 

Yet I find a certain ingenious Author • is noe 
only confident in the genera!, that every -Panidft 
of Matter confifts of an adtual Infinity of infinirelf 
fmall Parts (than which, according to him, n* 
thing lefs is fufficient to fill the leaft finite SpacaJ 
but pretends particularly to prove, that the Numb* 

^ _• flr, Chcj-ne, inbU rkihf.FHx.of Nat. R,lig. p. i8. 
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of organical Parts in Animals is thusirfiniie. " This, 
fays he, " is clear both from the Nature of Senfa-- 
" cion and Nutrition. For firft, with Reference 
** to Senfstion ; there is not the leaft imaginable fo-' 
** lid Part of the Veflcls or Mufcles but what is fen- 
•* fible ; and therefore, fays he, the Organs in Ani- 
** mals which convey this Senfation arc infinite in 
'^ Number. 

-1 But this Confcquence is not only bulk on the Sup-' 
[ wofition that the Parts of che Veffels and Mufcles 
I ire therefore abfoluteiy infinite, becaufe infinitely 
f'^vifible, (which, 'tis conceiv'd, we have alrcidy 
1 fcewnio be no very conclufive Method of Arguing,) 
j -but it fuppofes too, that each of thofe imagin*d in- 
[ Snite Pans is fenfible. But this is wh,it I fuppofd 
['could never be prov'd, though fuch an Infinity of 
[ fParts were true. For the contrary is moft apparent 
' from the following Reafons, 

Firft, We know that our Senfe of Feeling is pro- 
portion'd to our Circumdances •, being' chiefly de- 
iign'd for our Prefervacion. Therefore it is fufiicicnt 
to fuppofe it to be diffiis'd In fiich a Manner thro' 
our Bodies as to be capable of informing us of fuch 
ill ImprclTions from the furrounding Bodies as may 
be prejudicial to us. But the infinitely fmall Parts 
of the neighbouring Bodies (if any fuch Parts fhould 
j ibe admitted) are not fingly capable of making fuch 
•U Impreflions ; and conli;quentiy, an infinitely fmalJ 
ficnfation is unneceffary. 

Again, *Tis not only unneceflary, but contrary 

to Experience. For we find that the minuter Parts 

[ E^ Matter are capable of exciting little or no Senfa- 

,'«ion even in the moft fenfible Parts of our Bodies. 

^fVhat Senfation may we then fuppofe an infinitely 

" ia!l Part to be capable of exciting ? Yet if there 

; an abfolutc Infinity of fenfible Pares in any 

Ulcmbcr, each of thcfe may be afFcded by the Im- 

prelTion 
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prdfion of an iAfinitely fmali Pirt of the Sirroon'n 
ding Maccer. '(■ 

Aod chen as for JVam(w«, fays he, " Since there 
*' is no Part of die Body that may not be increas'th 
*' or dimijiifh'd (as is evident from the Cute of' 
*' Wounds in all Parts through which the necEflirf ■. 
" Fluids of the Body can pafs) 'tis plain that everf I 
*' individual Point of the Animal's Body is tw 
" Termination of an Organ through which thcNu-" 
." trition may be convey'd. - » 

But though every perceptible Part of an Anirail' 
be thus capable of Increafe by Nutrition (as being 
fubjcfl: to Wounds and Decays, and therefore rcH 
quiring the Means of Reparation) wiil it therefori^ 
follow, that every infinitely imperceptible Part of 
it, though not liable to any Wounds or Decays^' 
and by Confequence needing no immediate Convey*-- 
ance of Nouriihment to repair it, is thus immedi4 
atejy capable of Increafe by Nutrition ? 

But this Gentleman adds, " Moreover, feeing 
•* the Canals of the Body themfelves do increafe ill' 
•' Bulk, may decay and be impair'd, every affign*' 
•* able Part of thefe Canals muft be the Termina*^ 
*' tion of fome fecretory Duft fepar»ting a Fluid fit 
*• to increafe their Dimenfions, or repair cheir Lo£V_ 
*' fes, and fo on in infinitum. -rf 

But _fuch Argumentation as this, few, I belierei 
will be difpos'd to admit, without the utmoft Ne^ 
ceflity. And to make it appear that cherc'is fuch 4; 
Ncceffity to adroit it, this Gentleman, it is coa-'- 
ceiv*d, was boisnd to prove, that the moft wife ami- 
powo-ful Author of Nature either could not or wou!(ll 
not difcover and make ufe of any other Method o^ 
nourifhmg the more minute Parts of thofe Vcfly*, 
but that which he makes ufe of in nourifhing thlfl 
greater Parts, viz. by proper Dufts and VdTelA 
■fill tUia he.|ttov'ii, iiis Argutnoit ioii&t;k'atTPj|!* 
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/re^jitttJv^wArn inNutritioii will be far fromDc- 
monftraiion. 

jirg. VU. Another Argument for the Ejtiftcnce 
of an abfoluteljr immenfe or infinicc Being, is dcri-- 
vpd trom cht Namre of an abfoluie Necejftty of Ex- : 
iftcnce : To this Eifaft. A Neceffity which is ab*' 
folutc in itfelf, or not depending on any outward 
Caufc, muft be abiblutely unlimited. For a Ne- 
ceflily which is not eva7 where the Cime, is a con- 
fequential Neccfiity depending on fome external 
Caufe. But a Neceffity abfolutely fuch, has no Re- 
lation to Place or any Thing elfe. Whatever there- 
for exifb by an abfolute Neceffity in its own Na-* 
cure, mull needs be abfolutdy infinite or immenfe. 

This is an Argument lately adopted by a very 
learned Divine *, The Sum of it appears to be this, 
if a Thing cxifts by a Neceffity that was indepen- 
dent on any outward Caufe, or (which is thefanae) 
is abfolutely necefiary, it follows that it is ab-« 
foiutely immenfe or nifinite ; beciufe Finitenefs 
could only proceed from a Limitation of Neceffity 
by fome external Caufe j which yet could have no 
Influence on that Neceffity which bad no Depco- 
dance on any Caufe. 

Before we reply, it will be convenient to give 
jbme Account of the Principles on which the learned 
Author proceeds. 

" Firft, He eftabliihes a Neceffity, which (becaufe 
abfolutely independent on any outward Caufe) he in- 
fers to be abfolutely unlimited, and from thence 
Concludes, that the other Perfeftions of the Divine 
Being (which he, in Order of Nature, conceives as 
pofterior to that. Neceffity *•) are fo too. 

But this, with due Submiffion, is, we conceive, 
90 ufe ahjoiule Neceffity 'ux too large a Senfe, fo as to 

• Pr. Oukf, in Ini Demmfl. p. 4.5. 
"■ ^thii Anf-wcrs It LclUri, f. 36, 37. 
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import a Neccfficy independent on a fundamental 
Reafon, as well as on any oatward Caufe. 

On the contrary, the Principles cftablifli'd in o 
former Book may be conceiv'd to be to this EfftfB 
Some Perfeftion or Property of the Eternal Bein( 
(having an intimate ConnedUon with all other Pa 
iieftions) muft be fuppofed to have been in its ver] 
Nature a Foundation or Support of Exiftencc, o 
to have effentjally included Neceflity. This parti 
cular fiindanKntal Perfeiftion is the Reafon of th< 
abfoluffily neceflary Exiflence of the Divine BeiiiL 
which poffefles all Perfeitions : So that the abfoiut 
Exiftence of that adorable Nature, is, according Q 
our Manner of conceiving, founded on its Pertia: 
tion ; }. e. becaufe the Divine Being poflcHes a fun! 
damental Perfedtion fufficient to infer all other Per; 
feftions (which it even virtually includes) therefoni 
that moft excellent of Beings exifts with (not by) aik) 
abfolute NecefTity. -j 

The particular Perfeiflion, whicli I humbly conj^ 
ceiye to have virtually included all other Perfeq 
tions, and to have been the Reafon, Ground, o< 
Support of the Divine Exiftence, is tliat of VU» 
Power. For as nothing can be fuppos'd to exift 
without fome Sort of Power (which being conceiv'd 
to be taken away, all vanithes with \t) lb nothing 
can be fiippofed to exift with a Neceflity that is abr 
folute, without a pcrfeft Power in itfejf. And as we 
cannot help asking, What was the Reafon and Supi 
port even of original Neceflity ; fo on the contrary^ 
it would be extremely impertinent to ask, Wha8 
was the Support of original Power ? The NeccfliC] 
of the Exiftence of original Power was plainly a 
the Effcnce of the Power, or, which is the f3ni< 
was cflfintially iuciuded in and founded on it. Fq 
perfeft Power not only exifted becaufe it was necel 
lary, but it was necefiary becaufe ic exifted 5 whicj| 
makes its Cafe difiEreiit frorti that of any other Pci*- 
tection, 
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fcftion. And to fuppofe a Neceflity antecedent 
the original Power, is in Efieft to fuppofe anotl 
Power before the firll Power : Which is abfurd. 

How perfeft Power lies, as it were, at the Boctoni 
of all other Perfeiftions, and as a Root, fpreads Per- 
fcdion and Neceflity, may appear frcwn the follow^ 
ing Reafoning. 

'Tisdear, that Imperfeflion can no otherwife iilf 
fer a PolTibiUty of ceafmg to Be, than as it pre- 
fuppofes Impotence. From whence 'tis obvious trt 
conclude, that where there never was any Pofllbility 
of ceafing to Be, (i. e. where there was an abfoluti 
Necefiicy of Exiftcnce) there could be no Kind nor 
Degree of Impotence, or there muft have been Om- 
nipotepce or the moft perfect Power ; and likewifc 
that where there was Omnipotence there could be no 
Imperfection ; or, which is the fame, there mutl of 
NecelTity have been all polliblc Perfeiftions. So that 
the NecelTuy of the Divine Being muft be conceiv'd as 
founded on perfed Power, which was,as it were, the 
neceflary Source and Support of all other Perfeftions. 

Here we may obferve by the Way, that perfeft 
Power (which is the Reafon and Support of all other 
Pcrfedions) could be no neceflary Realbn ot an ab- 
folutc Infinity with Regard to Space. For, as will 
be fliewn in the following Chapter, the Eftimate of 
the Pcrfeftion of Power, as fuch, is not to be made 

,th Regard to Extenc of Space, but with Rel-uion 

the Objeds of Power i which Objeds cannot be 

llblutely infinite cither in Extent or Number. 

The Doftor and his acute Vindicator infill*, that 
Neceffity Is the Reafon and Support of the Di- 

le Exiftence, becaufe it doth not pre-fuppofc but 
Tnfer Exiftence, or becaufe 'tis firft in the Order of 
our Ideas. 

But I anfwer, If we confider Neceffity as an" in- 
lueniial Principle of Exiftence, (which is in EfTeft 
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to conceive it under the Notion of a difiin£l Povxr^ 
then indeed 'tis firft in the Order of our Ideas. Buf 
if we confider it as a Mode or Manner of Exiilenct 
efiiencialiy included in and founded on Power (whicli 
fcems to be the genuine Conception of it) then iC 
cannot be conceiv'd before the Power on which it ft 
founded. For as the external conditional Neceflicy 
(rf'the Exiftence of dependent Beings is originally' 
included in and founded on the Power or Will of 
their external Caufes, and is therefore antecedent td 
dieir Exiftence, fo the internal abfolute Neceffity oj 
the Exiftence of the independent Being niuft(if~ 
may fo fay) be originally included in and iinmedi 
ately founded on an interna] Power, and therefor^ 
ought not to be conceiv'd as antecedent to the Di* 
vine Exiftence. 

To ihew that thefe are no needlefs SublJltics, 1 
(hall conclude with rccomntiending it to be confider'di 
whether by fuppofing a Sort of antecedent Neoeffilf 
of the Divine Nature, which is abfolutely unlimited- 
we ihall not at laft be reduced ("with Spino/a, who ar* 
gucs from the fame unlimited Neceffity) to alE;rt^ 
«ie only Bang or Subftance, becaufe abfolutdj' 
infinite i and likewtfe, whether we flull not beoli-' 
I^d with him, to extend that Necefficy to tht^ 
Divine (and even to Human) Adlion, by fuppofingf 
an univerfa! Fatality, For as, by the Doftor's ownr' 
Confeffion, it cannot be explain'd how pureabfoluorf 
Necdfity could infer Liberty *, fo neither can it be^ 
explain'd how Neceflity can be abfolutely unlimited,' 
if it dolh not extend to all Aftion as wdl as Ex- 
iftence. For, as the Doftor htmfcif expreflcs i^ 
Nece£ity abjdulely fucb has no Rektm to Place nm 
any tixxg elfi, or fas both the Words and the Naunj 
of tiie Thing feeni to import) is every where and il 
every Cafe the fame. 

* Drmeaflra'imr, p. jz, ;3, &e. 
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■i.^But to proceed to the learned Doctor's Argu- 
■Sament. I anfwer. 

I. That thoi^ there was no external Caufe ta 
nit the original Neceflity, yet it doth not follow, 
bt either it or its Subjfft is abfolutcty unlimited, 
iercly becaiifc the ab&ssh Idea of Neceflity hath no 
Relation to Place or Limits. To give an Inftance 
of the fame Nature. The abftra£l Idea of Necef- 
fity in our Minds, which has no more Relation to 
Variety than to Place or Limits, but is abfolutely 
fimple and iinitbrm, would (if confider'd as the 
Reafon or Ground of the Divine Exiftence) infer 
that the Divine Nature mud exill without the leaft 
Variety of any Sort. But this would be diredly, 
contrary to Reafon. For even Reafon (to fay no* 
thing here of Revelation^ alTures us, that the moft 

F^kdi Nature includes a real Diverfity of elTcntial 
roperties (fuch as Intelligence and effeilive Power) 
whofe Notions cannot with any tolerable Senfe be 
confounded. For though even real abfolute Necef- 
iity (if not fuppos'd to be founded on Perfeilion) 
could admit of no Variety of any Sort (as we obfcr- 
ved when we difpuced againft the abfolute Necef- 
fity of Motion) yet (if fuppofed to be lb founded^ 
though {till it be but one, or agreeable to no more 
Bellas than one, it cannot but admit of all the Va- 
riety in that one Being that is included in the gcni5- 
■ <al Idea of Pcrfcftion. 

■l*. This (hews the Vanity of Arguing merely from 
Hdbftrad Ideas. For the Properties of Things muft 
^H^ conlider'd relatively, or in their Connexion as 
^^Bty exill in Nature, not abfolutely and abHrac- 
^HPoly as they exilt in our Imaginations only. Thus^ 
^^5 to know fomcwhat of the Nature of the Divine 
J^rfeftion, we muft (as in the former BookJ confider 
the Nature and Import of neceiTary Exiftence, fo if 
we would acquire a more complac Notion of Ne- 
ceflity of Exiftence, we muft, it fecms, conTider it 
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m its Relation co Perfeftion. For though the Necef^ 
ficy oJ die Divine Exiftence was fo far abfolute, ai 
it was not dependent on any proper Caufe, yet il 
was ever tbunded on Perfeiftion, and therefore wa 
fuch as the Nature of i'crfeftion required. But tb 
Nature of Perfection not only required Variety g 
Properties, but was relative and delerminate i as wa 
Ihewn elfewhere. 

2. There is abundant Reafon to alTert (aswe haw 
done) that Finitenefs, in the abfolute Senfe Tor a 
importing a Thing's being complete, or having i 
determinate EITencc) is no proper Effeiit of an; 
Caufe. 'Tis true, the particuhr IModifications of i 
may properly enough be faid to be caus'd, or i 
Caufe nuy have the Power of producing its E£&Sk 
cither with more or lefs Limitation according to iti 
Plcafurc, But we cannot l^iy, in the general, that 
the Will or Power of any Caufe was the Reafon of 
the Finitenefs of its Effect, 

- 3. Finitenefs in the abfolute Senfe (i.e. Complete* 
mfs of EJJence) leems plainly to be the Refult of ' 
NecelTity in the very Nature of Things, For ever 
real Being muft- have a complete and pofitiveEflenc( 
by which it determinatcly h what i[ is : Whereas om 
Notion even of whac we call an abfolute or pofitivt 
Infinity is, on tiie contrary, neg.^tive, incomplete^ 
■and indetcrmtn'd, and therefore unapplicable to aiij 
real Being. We fpeak indeed of Infinity as offomci 
ihing pofitiVe ; but this is 10 join Words whofcIdeM 
can never be join'd by us, norfo much as prov'd u 
be confiflcnt with each other. For if Finilenefi b 
poficive (as was Ihewn) Infinity muil needs be ne 
gative. 'J. 

But if every Being, as fuch, is ofa pofitirc, com 
plete and determinate EiTencc, then how abfoluc 
foevcr theNeceliity is with which any Being exiftai 
that Necelfity and its Subjcff cannot but be dctep 
niin'd or limited by its internal Reafon, though 

limitei 
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Bttnited by any external Caiife : Which Sort of Li- 
^^Kuiion by an internal Reafon, is fo fiir from an 
BBnperfeiftion, that ic is the utmoft Pcrfeftion or Com- 
™ iplcrion of Being. This, as I humbly conceive, ap- 
pears moft plainly from the Dodrine of the Trinity in 
the divine Nature ; which, however underftood or 
aipJain'd, implies a Limitation with Refpeft I* 
dumber, included in the very Nature of Perfec- 
3on (the internal Reafon of the divine Exrftence_} 
which Limitation confticutes or comyleles the (iivine 
pfKnce, by excluding all IhlperJettlon *. Aad even 
T Beings that derive their bxiftence froma propct 
iiufe, there is a Sort of peculiar Limitation which 
bees and completes their particular Natures, and gives 
hem the Perfedion of their fevetal Species. ' 

Here I cannot omit the-Teftimony of a late learii'- 
1 and dignified Prelate of the Church of- England. 
_^ ■ The Truth is (fays hel this Word Infinite corr- 
. >' founds our Notion of God, and makes the rfioft 
*' perteiH; and excellent Being the niofl: perfetlly im- 
** known to lis. For hifinite is only a Negative 
*' Term, and figriifics (in the abfoliite Senfe)' that 
" wliich hath no End, and therefore no pofidve or 
" determin'd Nature ; ■ and therefore is' Nothing. 
, ** An fabfolutely) infinite Bein^, had not Ufe and 

Ij* Cuftom reconciled us to chat ExpreHion, would 
(!• be thought Nonfenfe and Contradiction, For 
ff every real Being has a certain and determinM Ns- 
fc ture, and therefore is not infinite In this Senfe ; 
p which is fo far from being a. Perfeftion, chat it 
!♦ lignifies nottiing real **. ' 

4. Though the original Neceffity doth not ap- 
pear to be abfolutely indetcrmin'd or unlimiticd in it- 
feH", it might notwirhftanding be fufficiently abfo- 
lute, and by Confequence, fuch as rendcr'd itequat- 

• Stt the Chriftmn RelipBi founded ov Riofin, p." 99. ' 
: "• Difi.aflhtlrimtl, p. 77. 
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ly impoffiWe for its SubjeJl either not to be, or c 
^ other than it is, Thkc ic could not but be fu^ 
ficienily abfoluce, hcWar, in as niiuch as tc was not 
" in the leaft dependent on or determin'd by any (ht* 
per CauTe. And that ks Subjedt could not but ex 
ift fuch as it a^^lly does, is no lefs ctear > becaulj 
(is we have already ften) NecelTity was abfblacdj 
conceded with and included in Perfe^ton, and lik<j- 
wifc becaufe Perfeftion is in its very Nature fix'd 
and determin'd. 

But, fays the learned DoiSor, " To fuppofc a fi- 
*• nite Being to be felf cxillcnt, is to fuj^fe it is » 
.** Contiadiftion for that Being to exift, the Abfcnd) 
•• of which may be conceiv'd without a Contradict 
** tion. For if a Being can without a Contradiftioi 
•* be abfent from one Place, it may without Con- 
*' tradidtion be abfent from another Place, and froi^ 
'• all Places. ^ 

I anfwert It has been already Ihewn, that a Beinj 
may poflefs all Space, or fill all Places, and by Corp- 
iequence be omniprefent, without being flri^Iy oi 
abfolutely infinite or immenfe. Thcrdbre this Ap 

fuing doch not diredly affeft fiadi a Being. Bu 
nee the Doftor feems to make our Conceptions thi 
Standards of the Neceffity of Things, by faying( 
that what we can conceive to be abfent in Part may 
be wholly abfent. 1 reply ferther by affcrting, thai! 
a Thing may be fo necel^ry as to render it a Con- 
tradiiSion in Nature for it not to exift, though its 
Abfcnce may be conceiv'd without any Contradiftioi 
to our Ideas ; or there may be a Contradiiftion in 
Nature that doth not appear to be fuch to us. 

Wc Ihall Vainly amufc ourfelves with abftraft Ii 
and (hall eafily be deceiv'd, if in every Cafe we wifi 
argjue from them, which are the Creatures of tij 
Mind, to the Things as they exift in Nature. Th< 
neceflary Exiftencc of a Thing may not be the leli 
certain, though the abllra(% Idea of it in our Ima- 
ginatiojit 
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^nations may not indvide any Nwenlty of Exif- 
tence : Or a Thing may be tieccflary in its real Con- 
nedtion with other Things^though it may not appear 
to be fo, confider'tl (ingly or in iifelf. Thus for Ex- 
ample, Though the Attribute of Intelligence doth 
not include any Necefllry of Exiftence in its abltnuh 
■idea, yet being ncccflkrlly connefted with the other 
nvine Pcrfeflions, we are afliired it could not bu( 
fift. 

Again, An abflrdft Idea may, on the Cflhthiry, 
fern to include Ncceflity of Etiftence, when the 
^hing it reprefcnts we are aflurM couid nafef hai'a 
exifted abftraflly, or without Connexion With fonle- 
thir^ cife. Thus Space or ExtettfidH (though its Idea 
fcems to include NecelTity of Exiftence) coUM neter 
have exifted fingly, or without Connexion with 
foniething which is not EKtenfion. For abfolute 
Ncceflity of Esiftcnce (as *as prov'd) fiippofes in its 
Subjet^ a Connexion of whatever Attributes im- 
port Perfection. Thefefore as we ought not td con* 
fidcr That as neceflarily exiftent alone.tho' feeming-' 
]y nece/Tary in Idea, which could never haVe exiftod 
thus alone in Nature ; fo, it feems, we ought not to 
confider any thing as incapable of exifting necefla- 
rily in its Conneftion in Nature, merely bccaufe it 
includes no fuch Neceffity In Its abftfaA Idea. 

The Qneftion therefore (when we difpute about 
the cafKible Subjeft of an abfolute Ncccffity of Ex- 
iftence) is not concerning either M-^ifdtm, or Power, at 
Space, or any other firgle Pcrfeftion, bat *cl! concern* 
ing Perteflion in general. *Tis not either Puroer, o* 
ff^ifdomy or Space, or any other particular Attribute 
orPerfeftion (withoUtConneflion with any other Per- 
feftion) but 'lis the Deity who poffefles all Pcrfc£tions, 
who is capable of exifting with an abfolute Necefli* 
ty, or without Dependence on our Conceptions, or 
• any thing elle. 
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4rg. VIII: Another Argument deriv'd from ttief 
fame abjelute Necejfity of Exifience, is thus dchvcred 
by the learned Dr. ^fo//*, " In conceiving of God* 
*' we muft afcribe to Him infinite Fulnefi of Beingjf 
" by which he is fo infinitely remov'd from Not 
*' being, that he cannot but Be ; and in thus coat 
*' ceivingofhim, we attribute to him neceflary E» 
»* iftence, 

But this, 'tis humbly conceiv'd, may admit of thi 
followiag Reply. 

1. That Fulnefs of Being (or Fulnefs of Perfec^ 
tion) may very well be without an abfolute Infinity, 
has been already ihewn in the former Book *". ! 

2. Such Fulnefs of Perfection as we then attribit^ 
ted to the Eternal Being (fuice it as cfieftually ex^ 
eludes all Imperfeiftion as- even the Notion of Infi^ 
nity itfelf ) may be well conceiv'd as a fufficient Foua^ 
dation of neceiTary Exiftence. For fince (as wal 
then obferv'd^) a Poffibiiicy of ceafing to Be can nrf 
where be found without Impertcdtion, we may in' ] 
the general be alTur'd, that where no Imperfetliotf J 
is, there can be no PolTibility of ccafing to Be ; i 
there muft needs be necefliiry Exiftence. 

3. An infinite Diftance or Remotenefs from j 
keiK^y is an improper Manner of fpeaking. ' 
true, the irreconcileable Oppoficion between i 
eontradiclory Terms, makes us apt to imagine fl 
Sort of Space or Diftance between them, to whii " 
we are us'd to give the Title of Infinite. But '1 
plain, that to talk of fuch an infinite Diftance, is 1 
tpeak improperly, and to expofe ourfelves to i 
Danger of being amus'd with Words inftead 1 
Things. Befidcs, that there's no Need of any re 
Infinity of Perteiftion to found fuch an infini 
Diftance appears from the Confeffion of the J 
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wrs of an abfolute Infinity themlelvcs. For chcfe 
(as appears by a former Argument) fuppofc a like 
infinite Diftance between the Not being and Being 
even of Creatures i without attributing to them any 
InBnicy of Perfeftion, 

Arg. IX. Not only the Nature of Neceflity, but 
chat of Poffibilityy has furnilhed an Argument of an 
abfolutely infinite Being. For I find a late judicious 
Writer arguing to this Effedl *, " God, fays he, 
*> as he is the aftual Caufc of whatever is, fo he is 
i the poiTible Caufe of whatever is poifible to be. 
f Wherefore fmce it is evident that no Limits can 
\ be fet by our Thoughts to the Number and Ex- 
^cent of Poffibilities, but that more may be con- 
^ ceiv'd to be produc'd, and (till more without End 
\ or Bounds i confequentiy the Divine Power muft 
i be own'd to have an aftual Infinity in Propor- 
'r tion to this poflible one. 
To this I reply, 'Tis manifeft that Poffibilities 
in general can no otherwife be fuppos'd capable of 
the Denomination of Infinite^ than as any particular 
Line or Number which we may conceive in our 
Minds, may ^ be faid to be io, viz. in as much as 
we can't in our Imaginations arrive at any fix'd End 
or Limits ofProgreffion in adding other PofTibili- 
ties to thofc we firft imagin'd. Thus we mufi: con- 
ceive of the Infinity of poflible Effeds j unlefs we 
vill be guilty of the Trifling of the Schools, and 
ulk of Poflibilities as of real Beings, 

But though we experience fuch an endlefs Liberty 
qf thus adding in our Minds, yet 'tis humbly con- 
ceiv'd, there's no arguing from Imagination to Re- 
ality, nor concluding that itmuflibe in every Refpeft 
^io Nature as in our Phantafies. 

fc. When we conceive an infinite or unlimited Increafe 
' co-exiftent Effeifts, we confidcr it only as to its 

b'l! Lii/ing Tmple, Pari I. p iii, iSi. 
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Nttiaitiil PojJihiHty, or to that Non-repugnanoe' 
WB conceive in :tic Idea of an infinite or cndlefs in- 
creafe of Number and Extcnfion confidcr'd abftraiSly 
or in itfeif. But an ahjiraded or nhfoiute Peffihitity i^' 
ft very improper Expreflion. For Poffibility, in a' 
proper Senfe, has a necefjkry Relation to Power i 
and nothing an properly be faid to be poffible buBJ 
vhai is producible, or widnn the Power of tbma-. 
real Agent. It therefore we attempt to determine 
any thing concerning the Real Poffibiliiy of fuuh ait 
inftniteor eternal Increafe, we muitt it feems, con- 
ftder it not only ahfelutely, or as not repugnant itt' 
its Own Id«i, but relatively^ or as agreeable to the' 
Idea of fome Power of whofe real Exiftence we were' 
antecedently convinc'd. If we firil could demon' 
ftrate the Exiflence ot an abfolutely iminenfc Being 
who is the Subjeft of a Power thus infinitely exten- 
ded with Reference to Space, we might tlwn fafcly 
conclude, that there's a proponionable infinite Pof- 
fibility. But 'tis humbly conceivM we can't, on the' 
contrary, argue ("as in the prefent Cafe) from [hf< 
mere abftradt Notion of an infinite Pofiibiiity in «**■ 
Imaginations, Eo the real Exillence of fuch a Powell 
and PolTibility \n Nature. V 

To explain this by a parallel Inftance. If a Pcr-ti 
fon, having firft prov'd the Exiftence of a Powe^ 
that is perfcfl:, and made it appear that perfeiS' 
Power can't but extend to whatever is a cnpabler 
Objeift of Power (or to whatever includes not a CotvJ 
tradition) fhould then proceed to prove that the 
Act of Creation implies no Con trad iiflion, ami ai' 
laft fliould conclude ihat therefore Creation is a Pof- 
fibilityO'-f-efFefitible by the Exercifc of that p&rfcd 
or Almighty Power whofe Exillence he had befoit 
demonftrated ■,) I conceive there could be no reafon-_ 
able Objedtion againft fuch a Method of arguing. 
But if, on the contrary, he (hould fay, I plain!; 
perceive there's no Contradiction in the Suppofitittfi 
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•of a Crearion or Prodiidion of a Thing that was not, 
and fliould from tiience immcdiate]y infer chat a 
Power capable of Creation exifts \ this weuld be i 
«ry prepofterous Way of demonlfa-ating ; which 
jret is the very fame Method with that of the prefcnt 
Argunient. 

Nor is the Perfcftion of Power, as fuch, to be 

rafur'd by the Extent of its Aftivity j but to be 

iceiv'd in a Relation to its Objefts confider'd in 

.Aetnfclvcs. *Tis, for Inftance, as great a Demon- 

"* -ation of the perfeftion of Power to produce two 

ch Beings as the Earth and Moon, whofc Diftance 

^comparativciy fo fmalJ, as to produce two others 

diftant as the Earth and fixed Stars, Thefe Ails 

c equally perfeft in thenifelves j and if the latter 

.,. ms to excel, 'tis not becaufe it argues a greater 

jPerfeftion of Power in the Agent, but only becaufc 

it imports a larger Sphere of A^ivity ; which yet 15 

(bmething extritifical to Power, and can by Confe- 

quencc, add nothing to the Perfedhion of it as 

fuch. 

But if the prefent Argument can't afilire us of 
Ae Exiftence of a Power extenfivily infinite or im- 
ibenfe, much lefs can it prove a Power inlenfrvely fo, 
h e. infinile in Jiegree. For if (as we humbly con- 
ceive was clfewhere (hewn) the mere Produftion of 
a Thing from Nothing is no fufficient Pnaof of ap 
infinite Degree of Power, neither could the fiicceffive 
Produdion of any imaginable Number of any af- 
fignable Perfeftion amount to a froof of a Power 
infinite in Degree. For every capable Efieft is e- 
illy producible by a Power which is perfofi. And 
Confcquence, an eternal Repetition of the A& 
■could not; in the prefent Cafe, yield a greater Ar- 
eiiment of Power than a fingle Aft. The Being 
that can produce a Sand or a Drop from Nothing. 
I, by the fame Degree of Power, fuccelfivcly pro- 
a Mountain or an Ocean. 1 confefs, the con- 

O 4. \.W«;\ 
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tmued or frequent Repetition of ihc famfc Aft (ef- 
pccially if in any Degree laborious) argues the greater 
D^rcc of Power in created or imperfeift Agents* 
But the Cafe muft be own'd to be different with RcJ 
fpeA to the Creator of che World ; unlefs we ima- 
j^ne him capable of Fatigue, and fwith the abfurtf 
jinthropomorpbitei ) interpret his Reft after the Crea« 
lion in a proper and literal Senfe. « 

jir^. X. Another Argument which I find uicd bjs 
Spinoff as a Proof of an abfolutely infinite Bsing, i% 
as follows. Says he, " To be capable ot not exift* 
" ing is a Sign of Impotence i and on thecontraryi 
*' to be able to exift, is a Token of Power -, ifthea 
*' whatever aiftually exifts is finite, it follows thai 
*' Finites are more powerful than an abfolutely Inr 
*' finite; which, fays he, is abfurd. Thcreforci 
" cither Nothing at all exifts, or elferhcre is fuch* 
" Thing as an abfolutely infinite Being *. J 

This Argument, for ought I know, might prov^ 
fomething, if any Man could make appear that the 
Notions of a finite and fuch an infinite Being arf 
equally poflible or confifiient. But 'tis humbly con- 
cciv'd, the contrary will be fufficiently evident to 
any that fiiall confider what has been already faid, 
and what may be further obferv'd in the following 
Chapters. 

. There's yet another Proof attempted fi'om the 
ittfinUe Defirei and JfpeiiU'i of the Soul after the fut 
fr^me Good. But this rather fecms a Rhetorical FI01I7 
rifti than an Argument of Weight. Not to infift 
upon thcRefleOion it feenis to caftupon cheWifdonj 
pi the great Creator, by liippofing hiiTi to have inVf 
planted in us Appetites abfolutely difproportion'd 1 
our Capacities, and which by Confequence can nevi 
be fatislje(i. 

.'?jS£inof«,M^ii, Tare i^Piop. 11. 

•nee *M ^uib* I fnv.', ij^ 
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CHAP. III. , 

H U S have we finiflied the Hiftory and Proo& 

\tvX_ of this Opinion both from Scripture and Rea- 

I. We Jhall next proceed to confider its Ujefulnefs 

Significancy to the Ends of Religion and Mor 

wOicy. 

•1^- In the former Book we difcover'd abundant Rea- 
^ to attribute Nothing to the Deity but what is 
BBjoft perteft in its Kind. For being necefTarily ex- 
iftent, and the Fountain from which all other Nature? 
derived, we have invincible Evidence that he pof- 
feffes tlie higheft Perteftion that either is, or is pof- 
ftble to be. We can therefore have no Room to 
doubc, but that the genuine Notion of the Deity is 
tfh^t of the mojl perfeSi Being, or Uiat Being whofe 
<ytiy Nature includes whatever belongs to" the true 
Idea of Perfeftion. Our prefent Task will be to 
enquire a little more particularly whether a pofitJve 
or abfolute Infinity be a neceflary Ingredient of that 
Idea. 

Now this, it is conceiv'd, may be bcft determin'd 
by llie Conlideration of foine of the principal Ideas 
>which are allow'd to compole it ; By which we may 
judge ol the reft. 

[ . As to the Idea of effeB'tvi Power. I fuppofe, 

ibofoever ihall. confider the Divine Power (as wc 

ive done in the former Book) under the Notion of 

Ability to do wbaljoever implies ml a Contra- 

'ion, will be allow'd to conceive it in the moft 

litable and perfect Manner ; Since this is to extend 

to every Object of Power. For as for Contra- 

"iions or Ablurdities, they are pure Nothings j 

by ConfequencenoObjecftsof Power. If a Con- 

ladii^ion can by any Power be caufed to exlft, it 

muft be by the Conjunction of two Terms which are 

^t^folutciy deftrud^ive of each other ; fq as .Jthat if 
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the former be raus'd, the latter can't be caused with* 
out die Dcftruftion of the former. For Example ) 
A Being that is entirely Man, and entirely Horfe; 
is fuch a Contradiftion in the Nature of Things j 
fioce the entire Nature of a Man abfolutely excludc»| 
ordeftroys that of a Horfe 1 and fo on thecontraryV 
But when two Things abfolutely exclude or defho^ 
each other, their Conjunftionmuft be (as was faid> 
a pure Nothing j and by Confequence no Objeift (rf^ 
Power. Power may therefore be perfeft without* 
an Ability to eficft Contradiflions ; fince without?* 
ihat it may extend to every Objcifl of Power. Ami* 
though perfedt Power could not but require a Sphcns* 
of Aftion vaftly furpafling our narrow Conceptions,"! 
yet in making an Eftimate of the Perfeilion oP' 
Power, we muft confidcr it without any Regard tat' 
the Extent of Space. Tlie Produftion of a Duft 
from Nothing appears to bs as great an Inftance of" 
the PcrfeiSion of etFe61:ive Power, as fuch, as the 
Production of the entire Globe of the Earth. Th» 
Degree, and confequently the PerfeAion of Power,' 
is in both Cafes the fame. And if the latter Atfh 
includes fomething more nugnificent in its Idea, i 
ifi purely on Account of fomewhat extrinfical tO' 
Power i as was elfewhere obferv'd. * 

This then is that Idea of effeAive Power which is' 
moft agreeable to the Nature of the perfe£V Being, 
Whatever Conception comes fhort of this, is evi- 
dently too mean and unworthy of the eternal Nature,' 
and whatever exceeds it is abfurd and unnecefTary. ' 

But one muft be very ignorant not to know how 
different this Idea is from that which the Opinion of 
an abfolute Infinity has oblig*d fomc to entertain,* 
'Twas that Opinion which induc'd the ingenious Difj^ 
Cartes to attempt the Subverfion of the only folld^ 
Foundation of Truth and Certainty, which (as was' 
obferv'd in the former Book) lies in the mnaitablm 
Naitm of God, by attending the Divine Power^xi 

the 
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^ reconciling ot ConcradkBons \ thereby making' 
Truth to have depended entirely on the indetermin'd 
fi^iU ol' God. Of which more anon, And 'twas 
partly chic Qpinion of an abfoluiely inBnire Power, 
which icmpced ib many others (at leaft by plain and 
inevitable Confequcnce) to (hake the fijtidamcncal 
Principle? of Keiigion, by deriving the worlt Evena 
and Aftions from the Divine Caufality. And thft^ 
the mod judicious Divines, confidering the Extra' 
vagancc and Abfurdity of tliefe Notions, are wont 
to explain the Infinity of the Divine Power in fuch a' 
limited Senfe as includes no more than is contain'd la 
cite former Delcription ; yet(lince the Idea ot anabib*: 
lute Infinity, both extenfive and inrcnfive, admit* 
no fuch Rehriftion or Limitation) this amounts, ai 
leaft, to a Confeffion, that when the Word Tnfimly 
in the abfotute Sente is applied to th« Attribute of 
Power, 'tis wholly ufdcfs and infignificant. 

2. Let usconfiderthe Idea oi Knowtgd^e. This 
being an undoubted Attribute of the fjme moft 
perjeft Nature, Reafon will aflure us, that it ought 
to be conceiv'd in tlie fame moft perfeft Manner^- 
To which End, ic is humbly fuppos'd, we need nofi 
intagine it to be abfoiutely infinite. 'Tis perhapai 
fuflicienc to conceive it to extend to whatever is *' 
fit and capable Obje^. This we have obi'erv'd- 
fomeofthe Patrons of an abfolute Infinity freely w* 
own with Reference to the Attribute of Power ; and' 
'tisdifHcuk to imagine what Ihould make them ft^- 
unwilling to do fo in the prcfent Cale. If there bei 
fome Adions which our Reafon affures us are unfii,j 
and thereibrc incapable Effects of the Deity's more''* 
immtSate Caufality ; are tliere not fome Events zoo^i 
which it equally aillires us are no lels incapable Ob- 
jeds of his rsmoU Caufality (I mean his particular 
efficacious Decree) and confequently of his particu- 
-lar determinate infallible Foreknowledge i For that 
"» pecrees ot God are to be fuj^xM'-tl m the Foun- 
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dauon of his Knowledge of Things as (iirarc, nuy, 
we conceive, appear from this one Obfervation,i;; 
Whatever was no Objeft of the divine particular, 
e^cacious Decree was abfoluccly indetermioed to ex- 
ift, or was a pure Contingence. But properly fpcak* 
ing, a pure Contingence, with Regard 10 ForekjiowT 
ledge, is a pure Nothing ; as having Nothing po^i 
" fittvc, &x'd, or determin'd in its Idea, Therefore lb 
is no more an Objef^ of Foreknowledge than a Con-*' 
tradiftion is of Power. By Confequence, the Di- 
vine Knowledge may extend to all Things without! 
being extended to Contingenccs, or being abfolutel^ 
infinite. But of this mpre particularly In the fol^ 
lowing Chapter. 

3, To conclude with the Idea oi P.erfe^'ton widj 
R^ard to Space. 

Whoever fhall conceive the Deity to be that abfor 
lutely neceffary Being, in which and by which al^ 
^hifigs live and move and have tbeir Beings, and be' 
ypnd which there neither is nor can be any Thing v 
Qr that Being which pervades, fuftains, and furpafles 
all others ; muft, 'tis humbly conceiv'd, be ailow'd 
to think as pioufly and magnificently of his Perfec-;.' 
tion as either the Scripture or Reafon requires or 
warrants. That Being whofc Nature poffefles, oc 
rather includes, the utmoft pofllhle Space, is moft 
certainly perfeft with Refpeft to Space. Such a 
Being is likewife properly and incomprehenfibly infi- 
nite or immenfe j in as much as no Being can mea- 
fure or circumfcribe it, nor even human Imagina- 
tion irfelf. This negative or relative Infinity of th^ 
eternal, independent, and moft perfect Being, nei- 
tljer Scripture nor Reafon, I think, will fuffer us t<^ 
deny. But whatever is more than this, though ici 
may ferve "to raife Wonder and Aftonifhment in ih^ 
ignorant at theDlvulgers of fuch fublime and ray- 
fterious Notions, yet, we humbly conceive, it is un- 
necel&ry, and caa in Reality add Jfo^hing eich 
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rtj' the Petfedion of the Divine Idea, or to that ^ 
high Veneration with which ic ftfikei the Minds oP] 
all ferious and confidering Men. ' j 

But if we will needs be more particular in ouf J 
Enquiries, we forget the Modefty that fo well be* I 
comes the Imperfection of our Nature and Circurrf*| 
flanccSi 'Tis fufficient that we are afiiired in ti^ j 
general, that the eternal Being is in all Refpefts fucS J 
as tlic Nature of Perfeiftion required. And certainly* 
we ought not to wonder that the Imperfeiftionof our 
Nature will not permit us to difcover how the Per- 
feSion of his Nature is the Reafon of his exifting fo 
and no otherwife with Refpedt to Space, no more 
than that it will not admit of a Difcovery of the 
Reafon why his eflential Properties are fo and no 
otherwife with Regard to Number. 

Upon the whole, from what has been i\ere and 
cU'ewhere obferved, 'tis natural to reflect on that 
bold and magifterial Method of Speculation ihtro- 
duc'd by the Platoiiijls and Scboohnen, who, as Dr. 
Afore obferv'd, were wont to fpread out every At* 
tribute of God to ai vifinlte Excefs as they could, fhr^ 
getting that one neceffary Meafttre of all bis jittributes, 
viz. Tifl/ they he no farther apply* d la him than as they 

M~impty PcrfeSlion. 

^^V V groundlefs and uffelefs, needs proceed but one 
Step further and prove it pernicious. Our next En- 
quiry therefore Ihall be into the Effcias or Confc-i 
C[Uencesol this Opinion of an abfolute Infinity. 
*-^ Thefe we (hall perceive to regard the Deity undef 
•twofold Notion, viz. as confider'd either as He 
fin Himfelf, or with Reference to us. Of the for- 
rSori is. 
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I. The Opinitjn of his Inextentm, u it a vtmjif- 
mprelsM, or his being abfolutdy without Magni^i 
tude or Dimcnfions. This we have obfcrv'd no Idi 
1 Man than AriJiotU to have infer'd as a pliin anc 
immediate Confequencc of that Principle. For Dii' 
medions wliofe voy Notion incfudes End or Lk 
mits, could not, as he rightly infer'd, belong to ft 
Being abfolutely infinite and imnnenfe : Since it i» 
dcmonftrable, that no poflTibk Number ot Finites cajf 
conftitutc fuch an Infinite. 

This Opinion of his Inexteniion being once trncr*!- 
tain'd, 'tis fcarcc conceivable what a Train of Ridlj 
dies and Paradoxes it drew after it. For thence th^ 
laicr Platomjis, as well as the Ariftoleliam, were won! 
to infer what is ufuaily call'd his Indijiaace. For Di^' 
ftance being only a relative Conception of Spaccy 
confequcntly it could not, as they rigluly concluded^' 
be conceiv'd in a Being who was, as they itnagin'di 
abfolutely without Amplitudeand Dimcnfionst '' 

Thus far they proceeded in Abfurdity : Their^ 
next Step was Impiety. For fmce they found 'H 
impofiible to conceive a Being without Amplitude od 
Dimcnlions any otherwife than as a mere intiivifibl« 
Point ; they began to fpeak of the Deity in the liki? 
diminutive Terms, and in HtletS, imprifon'd tlMi 
great Creator within the fmalleft Duft of his Cre- 
ation. 

But fearing left this Confequencc of their Zeal fat^ 
the divine ablbluie Infinity ftiuuld be thought to de- 
ftroy it, they quickly foiv'd the DilBculty with s 
pretended Myftcry, and gravely concKvded that il 
was no Impofiibility for hich an irJinite Being to ex^ 
ill entire, though in a certain atomical or iiKlivifibW 
Manner, not only in one, but in every individual 
Particle of the Unjverfe at once. For this worthy 
Difcovery we are particularly indebted to PloHmsg 
oak of Plato'i Djtciplea, who oblig*d the World wjti 
two whole Books, tending to demonltraiei that < 
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the fkme Bemg may be all of it entirely in each 
inguiihabJe Part of the Univerfe, 
This Philofopher, it feems, had found the Secret 
producing more Deities out of one than the fruit- 
Fancies of all the Poets in their Tlieogonies could 
r make. And 'cis to this Difcovery of his that 
we chiefly owe the moft plaufible Argument to fup- 
port Tranfubjlamalkn, which implies that the Body 
of Chrift is in many Places at once. 

But fearing, good Man, left this Difcovery of his 

(hould be thought inconfiftent with the l/nityof Go&, 

he made bold to ftretch the Myftery a little farther, 

by concluding not only that it is the Property and 

ftivilegeof the abfolutely infinite Being to exift whole 

IP every Particle of the World, but that he has an 

doubled Privilege of exifting whole in the Whole 

it too i fo as to be one individual ittnumerahle ttm- 

rfal Deity. All vi\u.c\i Platonicai Myfteries were 

tfterwards receiv'd as Articles of Faith by the Scbsol- 

metit and are comprifed in that vulgar Maxim of 

theirs, viz. Deui efi Totus in TolOi et Totus in qualibet 

Parte Mundi, i. e. God is Whole in the Whole, aiui 

Whole in every Part of the World: Myfteries thffli 

uire a Degree of Faith beyond that of Miracles • 

■aith which can transform Conn*adi£tions imoAf'^-- 

guments with a Credo quia impDjJibiie eji *. 

Though it is next to impollible to Ipealt of lucli'- 
Extravagancics as thefe, and at the fame time to pte^ 
JervethatGravitywhich^is fo necefliiry in Dilcourfis 
of this Nature, yet I conceive it could not be amili-i. 
to obferve thus much, to the End it may be fhewn ," 
how ftrangely the Names of Learning and Orthodcqqt- 
havebecn mifapply'd to Whimfiesot this Kind, an4' 
how profanely even the facred Name of God hasbaia 
I'd to confecrate the moft egregious Abfurdiocs. 

vt iiitcim/e'lis imp^ihli : ThcSn/ing^a cer- 

TVot 
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That thcfc Opinions found no Enterfiinincnt ; 
mong many of the Primitive Chriftians, may appear 
from tiivers Paflages in Ter'tulhun. Thus in Lih. z, 
tontra Marcion^ fays he, fybo (viz. among the Chrfl 
ftians of that Age) will deny that God is a Body [ CorJ 
pu3 ] though be is likewtfe a Spirit ? Where, by Body\ 
probably meant no more than what has fome Sort 
of Amplitude. For we read of fome Phiiofophersl| 
Laerttus, who call'd Space E»^* 'AuAec, or an imm^i 
terial Body. *Tis therefore likely that in TertuUian'n 
Time, the Word Body was generally us'd, at lea^ 
anlong the Chriftians, in fuchaSenfe: Though a" 
cerwards, in the Time of St. Aujlin, it appears o 
havt been difusM with Rcfped to the Deity. Fo( 
fays he, ToUt omhe Corpus, Conceive not Ggd as i 
Body. k 

Arid as thcfc Opinions gain'd no Credit with th* 
more primitive Chriftians, fo they have found manji 
Oppofcrs in the larter Ages of Chriftianity, and hav« 
prov'd no fmall Occafion a\ Scandal to Atheifticali 
Wits. Mr. Hihhes rtiay fcrve for an Inftance i whd 
in his Book £?? //owHBf, p. 72. teJls us. That tl 
the Scriptures acknowledge Spirits, yet they no wbeA 
Jay that they are widiout Dimenfions. And in thfl 
preceeding Page, fays he, Sttbrtanee without Dimeai 
fwns are If^ords -which fialiy con'radiit edch ether. ^ 
Thefe are Conlequences of the divirte abfolute In- 
finity and Inextenfton which have been generally Gon» 
fefs'd and Vindicated. But there's another whichj 
(though it was never fo fortunate as to obtain thi 
Decree of a General Council inks Fnvouty yet) maj 
perhaps claim as true a Relation to thtjfe Principla 
as any other : And that is the OpiEiion of the Piut 

fibip. 

*Tis well known, that JVeigeUus Was the Rcviw 
of this Extravagance among Chriftians. For on 
Affcrtion of his (among divers crthers flowing froc 
the Height of Entbuftajm and Dijira^ion) was tha 

fpi 
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HAuat Beings (fince conceiv'd to be iincxtended of 
^^Bthouc Ditncnfions) are no where and yet every where; 
VBut the chief Patron of this profound Myrtery of 
Nullibifm was Des Cartes 1 a Philolbpher who has 
render'd himfdf remarkable for thefe three confident 
Aiiertions, viz, 7hat whatever Thinks is ahfilutely im- 
y wMerial ; That -mhatever is Exceeded, or has Dimen~ 
HJku, is material ; end thai whatever is unextended, or 
^^Mthout Dimenfions, is no where. Which laft Affer- 
tion (perhaps the irueft) is in Effeft no other chana 
frank Confefi'ion of what the Schools labour'd tcj 
conceal under an infignificant and arbitrary Diftinci- 
tion between the Locus of a Body and che Ubi of a 
Spirit ; which Diftindlion, it feems, the !efs Meta- 
phyfical Carlejlans find thenfifelves unable to com- 
prehend. 

From this Conceit that the Deity is no where fub- 
ftantiaJly, there foon fprung anodier, viz. the Opi- 
nion that Vi^ Omnifrefence 3.T\d Omnipctetice are the 
fame ; or that he is no otherwife prefent with liis 
Creatures than by his Power and Efficacy : The 
like to which is by fome afiefted of all other fpiri- 
tual Beings. And [his is that Notion of a Spirit 
which defervedly gave fuch Offence to Mr. Giidon*), 
For indeed a Power without a SubjeiS, is in plain 
Englijh, 3l powerful Nothing. 

A late Author having fpent many Pages in difpu- 
ting againft the vulgar Opinion of unextended Sub' 
ftdnce, at laft very confidently advances this of a fe- 
parately-exijiinir Power in its Stead ; in which he does 
buC ad: over the fame Part in Difguifc, which he 
before had hifs'U and exploded as too ritiiculous for a 
Man of Senfe. For after all, this Opinion will be 
found to be no other in Effect than the fame unex- 
tended Suhflame, which he fo much condemns. 

For though he fuppofcs the Divine Power adualljr 

to reach every Part of the Univerfe, yet that he at^ 

P firmi 

•■■ See OrWd ^Ria/nn, p. i8;. 
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firms it fo CO do without any proper Extcnfionof its 
own, mud be confel's'd j unlets ic fhould be aflerted, 
that mere Power is nieafurable by Inches and Feet* 
And that this feparately-exiftent unextended Power 
to which he gives the Name oi Deity, jnuft, accor* 
ding to him, be underrtood to be a Subjiance in th» 
very fame Senfe wherein the Deity has been ufuallif 
afferced to be to, is equally manifeft ; both becauw 
he afierts it lofttbfi(i by itfelf^ or without any Subjeftj 
and becaufe he allows it to fupporl or foftain whateve? 
elfeexifts; which, if 1 miftakenot, is the complete 
Notion of Sublbmce as vulgarly attributed to the 
Deity. i 

But let us briefly confider his Proofs of fiich a & 
parately-exillent Power. 

This he, firft of all, attempts to prove from th< 
Nature of MeSien, which, fays he, ** ' hath a di'? 
" ftini^ Eflence from the Matter in which it is 
*' though we can hardly find Words to expreft il 
•* giddily, L e. (as he afterwards explains his Meai* 
*' ing) though it is neither Subftancc nor Accident. 

But admitting Motion to be as much a Reality a 
he pleafts, yet 'tis conceiv'd, that unlefs he caj 
prove the Poflifaility of its Separate Exiftence with 
out any Subjedt, it can be of no Advantage to hii 
in the prefent Cale. For the Queilion is not coi 
cerning the Reality of Power, but concerning its So 
parabilicy. But what a ftrange Motion muft tin 
needs be which is the Motion of Nothing ! 

But he proceeds to Scripture Proofs. And pari 
cularly he quotes thofe Texts wherein God is fai 
to hive taken of ilie Spirit (or Power, as he e: 
plains it) and transfer'd it to another Subjeft ; al 
wherein l-^rlue (or Power) is faid to have gone for 
from our Saviour on the Woman's touching hil 
From whence he concludes, that Power can't be ) 

• Creni/Efaj, p. 4. 
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Accident \ becaufe an Accident can'r pafs from ona*i^ 
Subjeft to another without Inhefion in the CoA^ 
veyance. 

But fmce Nothing 13 more certain than that th^ 
Scriptures are not always to be underftood in the.lU 
teral Senfe, how (hall we be aflur'd that thcfe Ex- 
preffions are not tropical ? 

This he afterwards feems to think a rcafoliablfl 
ObjefHon ; and thetefore he adds, that though 1 
fhould be fuppofed that thefe Scripture Phrafes ar 
not to be underftood in a proper or literal Senfe, yd 
he conceives that when Power is (aid to pafs f^ipid 
one Perfon to another, it muft, at leaft, irfj^q 
Ibme new real Power fuperadded. And this he'ii^aj 
gines will be fufficient tor his Purpofc. 

But again. How (hail we be adiir'd, that among 
all the improper or tropical Methods of Speech itJ 
be met with in Scripture, thefe ExpreiTions are not 
of that Sort which we call Metonymical, or that the 
Caufc is not here put for the Efftft ; the Spirit, Vir* 
cue, or Power, for the Refult of its Operation ? Fo^ 
if fo, (as iCs mofl: rational to fuppofe) they can't lb 
much as be allow'd to import either the Tranfition 
or Infufion of any new Power, but only the Produc- 
tion of a new Effeift by the fame original divine 
Power. Thus, when God is laid fo have taken of 
the Spirit which was upon Mofesy and to have put it 
on the Seventy Elders, no more can neceffarily be 
infer'd to the prefent Purpofe, than that the Effedts 
of the fame divine Power which had affirtcd and ac- 
tuated Mofes in the Difcharge of his OfEce, did after- 
wards difcover themfelves in a lefTer Degree in his 
Coadjutors. And when Virtue is faid to have gone 
out of our Saviour, no more needs be underftood, 
than that the miraculous ElTeft which was then 
wrought proceeded from the Divine Power which 
aifted in and by the Blelfed Jefm. 

P a By 
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By th» Time the GcDtleman thinks fit to lay i&A 
tlK Bible, and again to betake himlclf to Reafoa 
Says he, p. 175. The original Power can't but have i 
feparaU Exijhnct ; /or it gave Being to iifelf, md t 
every 'Tinng elfe. . 

Tliis is a Touch of the Platonick and Cartefian D| 
vinity of which we diicours'd before, and, as 1 tal 
It, needs no Confutation. 

But fays he. It is a ContradiUion to affirm that t^ 
criginal Power inheres in a SubjeB : For this would ^ 
ill EffeSf to deny its being the original Power ; in 4 
tnifib as the Subje5t mufihave a Priority of Exijienct. . 
-JpW could iic need to be inform'd that neceflaj;] 
Exillence admits of no real Priority or Pofteriority 
Can any Man need a Demonftration to convince hin 
that die Cafe is very different between the Creator 
the World and the Effects of human Art? 

Yet to give this Hypothefis its due, it muft, 
think, beconfefs'd, that it is at leail as ingenioiisa 
that of the Indian Philofopher of whom Mr. Lochi 
fpeaks. For Power without a Subjed may, fa 
ought I know, yield as gootl a Support to the Wcwi 
as the Elephant and Tortoife. And could any c 
our Projeftors fo far improve on this Notion as t 
difcover the Secretof excrading Power from its Sub- 
jed, he might gratify the Age with the Method a 
building Caftles In the Air, without the Help 1 
Mfip's grofler Invention of Eagles and Baskets. 

To be more ferious in a Matter of this Concern) 
Did not this Gentleman profefs fo fairly in fome Pla^ 
CCS of his Book, his Managemwit would aJmoft ti^ 
cline one to fufpo5t his Deity to be no other than thi 
Power or Aiftivity which he fuppofes to be in Mallet% 
For while he hs&ov/s /elf-aHive Power on all Mitm 
ter, he contends (Jiat the Deity is nothing flic hvi 
Power. And while he denies the Deity to be ai 
inim.uierial Siibft:ince, and chufes rather to call hi na 
an imimterid Bcin^, he pretends to prove that the 
Powcc 
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Power of Matter is a diftinfl Being from itsSubjei5t» 
though no Subftance ; which he conceives to be a 
Title agreeable only to Matter. And that which 
will poiribly render him yet more fufpeiTted with 
feme, is what he fubjoyns concerning the Inconceiv. 
ablenefs of a Power's exifting without any Siibjedl : 
Which feenis to imply, that whatever he had before 
afiertedwith Reference to the feparate Exiftence of 4 
Divine Power was nothing elfe but Pretext and Ar- 
tifice. 

I would not be underftood to infinuatethisto have 
been his real Opinion, But, however that may have 
been, 'tis certain, we can't be too much aware of 
fuch fuper-refin'd Notions as thefe, left they be 
found to leave us Nothing but tlie Name and Sha- 
dow of a Deity. But to proceed. 

From the Opinion of the Deity's being abfolutely 
vDid of Extenfion our new Carteftans iiave infer'd; 
that he is nothing elfe but Cogitation. And thus his 
Omniprefim-e is by them expkin'd by an Umverfal 
Cogitation, i. e. they aflert that he is for no other 
Reafon every where, than becaufe he thinks and is 
confctous every where. Thus fay Poiret, Roel^ 
Sec. who in this have chofen to delert their Mafter 
Des Carles*, and to follow the Sentiments of fomc 
ef the Schoolmen, who probably derivM this Opi- 
nion, together with that of his /w)f/^«yroff, from the 
Notion of his abfolute Infinity. Againft \.hskSchoolw. 
men /Iquinas difputes, in Sum. p. i . q. 54, 51^. ■ _ 

2. Another- Opinion which has been entertain'd am I 
a Conftqucnce of that of an abfolute Infinity, is thtffl 
Notion of the abfolute Simplicity of God. By whicl| T 
(S meant the real Identity of all the Divine Perft(>J 
lions with each other, and with the Divine Nature, ' I 

• Set Carter. Refp. ad Objefl. J. tuhtrt bt effirU ihert cam 4f J 
]ft 4S •withem a Sui'jffl. 
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That it was not withou: great Appearance of Rca* 
fon that this was reputed 2. genuine Confcquencc sf 
^ai Principle, is certain. For I'jppoiing tlic abfo- 
lute Infinity ottlie Divine Nature, fliouid wc adtnij 
S real Divcrfity of its Attributes or Properties, ic 
might, not impertinently, be queried, whether each 
ofthofe Properties lingly contain'd an abjoiutely infi-. 
mle PerfeSilon ? If it Ihould be aSirm'd, 'twould fol- 
low that an abfolutely Infinite confilted of many (or^ 
as is ufually aflerted, infinite) Iiifiriites in the famfl 
Senfe. If deny'd, 'twould follow, that an abfolute- 
ly hfimie confifted of Finiles. For that which doi^ 
not fingly contain an ahfulutelj infinite Perfe£iion, muC 
be finite or limited. 

That the Opinion of an abfolute Infinity is the on* 
ly Principle that can be fuppos'd to infer fuch an ab-, 
folute Simplicity, is, I think, dear. For though^ 
the Argunient which fome derive from the general 
Perfection of the Divine Nature, is fufficicnt to do- 
pionftrate the ImpoITibility of its being the Subje^ 
of a proper Compofition, yet it excludes not all Di 
verQty -, fince no Diverfity or Diilinition can wit! 
Reafon be reputed an Tmperfiilioit, but fuch as is thi 
Refult of a proper Compofition importing a Depea 
dence on lome external Caufe, On the contrary^ 
Perfedion neceflarily infiirs a Diverfity of effentia 
Properties or Powers united in one Being i fuch a 
Sslf-ailiviiy, Inldligence, and Lihertyt which can' 
but co-exi(t in a Being that is perfed, with an abfo 
luce independent Ncceffity. But an abfolutely necej 
fary Diverfity of thefe Properties can't but be d» 
grcaceft Divcrfity, as their abfolutely neccffary U 
nion in the fame Subjetft can' t but be the ftrlSeft a 
inoftindiflbluble Union *. 

This Opinion of the abfolute Simplicity of the Di 
vine Nature, how i|inocent foever it may appeal 

f SctthtChriJUaitRtfigisitfiuiididQnReafin, p. lOi. 
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has been the Occafion of great Inconveniencies. Fop 
hence Spitiofa and others have argued for the Nccelllty 
of the Divine Aftion. Say they, the Nature of the 
Deity being abfolurely fimpJe, his Decrees and Ideas 
can't but be the fame'wich his Eflence. But his Ef- 
fcncc is confelledly neceflary -, therefore thefe miift be 
fo too. But if lb, 'tis well known how deftrudtive 
to Religion the Confequences mull be, And 'tis 
this fame Opinion which has inclined fonie to con- 
found the Duration of the Deity with his Ellcnce, 
and from thence to infer, that fince his EITcnce is 
fimultaneous or unexiended, therefore his Duration is 
fo too : Thereby involving the Notion of the Eterr 
nal Being in needlefs and inextricable Difficulties. 

3. Another Opinion by foine entertain'd as a 
Confequence of this Principle of an abfolnte Infinity, 
is chat of the divine ahfolule Omnipotence. We have, 
I confefs, obferv'd the Va.tcons o{ ihz divine ahfolule 
Infinity, for the moft part, to affert Omnipotence in 
a fomewhac limited Senfe, by extending it only co 
fuch Ads as are judged to imply no Contradiction. 
But there are or have been others, who, conliderlng 
the Nature ot an abfolute Infinity, have conceiv'd 
it to be no left than Prefumption and Impiety to li- 
mit or confine that Power, in any Sort, in our narrow 
Minds which isufually afferted to be abfoluteJy infi- 
nite or unlimited in itfelf. This jnduc'd the ingenious 
Dss Cartes to aflert, tliat how grofs a Contradiiition 
foever we may imagine a Thing to be, yet we ougliE 
not to affirm 'cjs impoffible to God, for as ii]uch as 
our Underftandings, being finite, can't be preten- 
ded to be the Meafures of his abfolutely infinite 
Power. 

This Method of Rcafoning feems to have greater 
Weight than is commonly allow'd if. For what is 
\l lefs than an abridging or limiting the divine infinite 
Power to aflert it can do nothing but what is agree- 
^{jIc and reconcilable even to the moft perfeiS Ideas 
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ot'FimJe Bt-'ings? Since the Deity, ae abfolutely m- 
Eintcc, is fuppos'd to he what is abfolutely incon-l 
ceivabk to any finite Underftanding, ought we nocfl 
by Confcqucnce to admit that he can do what is abj| 
folutcly inconceivable to finite Minds ? It was thew-'l 
ftwc, it leems, not without Reafon, on thefi Prim^ 
fits, that the Philofophcr we juft now mentitmetl! 
laid it down for his Opinion *, Thai all Truth mp-^ 
nctlly depended on the lyill or fovereign Determinatian if^ 
God; which, according to him, was the only Caufc 
of the Truth of this Propofiiion, ^bat the three An- 
gles of a Triangle are fqnal to two Right Angles \ and 
that he mighc, had he fo pleas'd, by Virtue of his 
abfolutely infinite Power, tiave caus'd the contrary 
vo be true : An Opinion which tends to lay a Foun- 
dation for the Beliet of the groffeft Abfurdities where- 
ever the Divine Power is fuppofed to be inimediate- 
ly concern'd. 

4. Another Confequence of the Divine Ablblutb 
Infinity is that of Ahfolute Omnifcience. \. 

That the Deity abfolutely forefees all Event^ 
however condiiionate in their Natures, and necefla- 
rily and determinately foreknows all the Aiftlons e 
vcn of his intelligent Creatures, chough free or mi 
determin'd in their Principles, are Paradoxes no! 
likely 10 have been believ'd for their own Sakes, bm 
rather appear to have been encertain'd on the Credi( 
of fome other more plaufible Opinion. For fure n^l 
wife or good Man could be very forward to countffl 
nance Notions which (as commonly underftood and 
aflerted) feem fo inconfiftent both with the Juftiof 

of God and his own Liberty, did he not concci'a^ 

them to be the necefiiiry Confequences of fome mod 
fpccious and innocent Principle. That this Principl 
was originally no other than that of an abfolute W 
finity, will, 'tfsconceiv'd, be fufficiently dear frori 

? S« Cart. Ep. 6. f. 1. 
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die immediate Connetflion between thefe Opinioni, 
For fince chat can't be abfoluteiy infinite or un- 
bojn<ied Knowledge which is not equally extended 
to all future as well as paft and prefent Events ; ic 
follows that if the Divine Knowledge be aflerted ta 
be thus infinite, it muft of Neceflity be under- 
ftood to be thus extended. And this indeed is thtt'-, 
principal Rcafon which is ufually afljgn'd of fucK 
Foreknowledge, 

With Refpcift to this unlverfal abfolute infallible 
Foreknowledge of the Deity, 'tis the Obfervation of 
the excellent Mr. Boyle *, *' That the greatcft Wits 
** that have labour'd to reconcile it with the Liber- 
" fy of Man's Will, hare beenreduc'd to maintain 
*' fomething or other that thwarts fome acknow- 
" ledg'd Truth or Diftate of Reafon. 

From this Suppofition of an eternal ablblute and 
univerfal Foreknowledge, the natural and immediate 
Confcquence was that of eternal sbfoluie Decries of 
all Jifions and Events. For fince the Doftrine af 
Eternal Decrees was taught by Plato, it can't be 
pretended to have taken its Original from fucii Ek- 
preflions as are commonly thought to favour it ia 
the New Tejlament. And as for the Old Teftament^ 
(whatever the Opinion of fome of tlic lefs ancient 
Jews might be) it yields the Icaft Colour in the 
World for fiich a Notion. But that it was admitted 
by /'/'3/0 as a Confequence of his Doftrine of an ab- 
folute univerfal Foreknowledge^ feems very clear from 
the natural Connection between thefe two Opinions. 
For 'tis felf-evident ("as we ellewhere obfcrv'dj that 
whatever is the Objeit of an abfolute infallible Fore- 
knowledge, muft be fomewhat that is already fixM 
and detcrmin'd. But whatever isdetermin'd to be, 
muft plainly either have been dctermin'd in its own 
Nature, or elfc it muft have been determined by 

F* • Di/tnarfi eflhingt ticvf Riafin. p, 1 3. esj 78. 
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virtucoffome immutable Order of Things indepen- 
dent on the Deity ; or Laftly, it mull hive been de- 
tennin'd by ibnie particular divine De<h"cc. That it 
could not be fo determin'd in its own Nature is clear. 
Forfince no particular Event can beaffirm'dto conne 
topafs by an abfolute independent NeceiTity in itfelf, 
nothing is more maniteft than that all Events, in'! 
themfelves confider'd, are abfolutely indifferent ci- 
ther to be or not to be. That \t could not be thus 
determin'd by virtue of any immutable independent 
Order of Things is alike clear. For 'tis not only un-, 
accountable how fuch an immutable Order (hould 
eftablifh itfelf without the divine Ordination, but 
this would render the true Deity (like the Jupiter oP 
t}i& Slacks TLnA other Pagans) a very infignificant Be- 
ing, incapable of any free Aftion, and unable t<y 
foreknow any thing without firftconfulting the my- 
fterious Book of Fale. It therefore remains, that as- 
nothing could be fufficient eternally to determine the 
Exiftenceof any particular Event but fomc eternal. 
abfolute Decree of that fovertign Will on which all 
Things depend, fo Nothing lefs than fuch eternal 
Decrees could be a fufficient Foundation of fuch an 
univerfal infallible Foreknowledge as is ufuaily attri- 
buted to the Deity. 

But of the Eternity of the Divine Decrees, and its' 
Inconvenicncies, we have difcours'd in the former 
Book. And as for the O[3inion of the UnivcrfalityJ 
and Abfolurenefs of thofe Decrees, 'twas generallyi 
rejefted by the Ancients who preceded St. Aujlvi,: 
(who unaiiimoufly aflerted that the Non-eledt lay; 
underno abfolute neceflitating Decree of Damnation) 
a,tid though it was zealoufly defended by Sr. Auftin^^ 
f>vho having quitted the AfcwcimwSedt, began toj 
derive from the Deity all that Evil and Fatality,, 
which thofe Hereticks imputed tp their evil Prin- 
ciple) yet it was rejedted by many even at that Time, 
por was it ever con^rmed l?y any Synod. And tho* i 
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it was indeed defended by the moft noted Wricersof 
the Weftcrn Church in Imitation of him, yet it was 
much mollified by fome in the Point of Reprohalm, 
or Predefiination to elerttai Punijhment. 

The Confequence of univerfal abfolute Decrees was 
the Opinion of the univerfal j^gency of God, and the 
abfolute Pajfivenefi of his Creatures, and (which ap-.. 
pears to be but little better than the lame Opinion iiQ| 
Difguife) the Doi5trine of univerfal immediate Cirn^ 
eurji. AM 

That not only fuch as are defervedly reputed F^3 
naticks or Enthufufts, but Men of Learning andfl 
Sobriety have been Aflertors of thefe Opinions, ther^M 
none, I fuppofe, will deny, who knows the formoH 
to have been the Doiftrine of divers of the SchooLM 
men *, and that the latter is ftill one diftinguifhii^l 
Principle of fome who claim the Title ofOr/iciaad 
for their peculiar Charafter. M 

I confcfs the Abfurdity and Impiety of the formeM 
Opinion are fo undifguts'd and barefac'd, that aU 
prefent it finds litile Entertainment with any biiU 
fuch whofe giddy enthufiaftick Minds render theittP 
both incapable and unworthy of Difpute. But fince . 
the latter has been fo fortunate as to engage fo manjr 
learned Advocates in its Defence, whofe Fens forfi) 
many Ages have been employ'd in cafting its ill 
Features into Shades, and reprcfenting it with an 
Air of Piety, it will perhaps be neccflary to give 
That a few Thoughts. 

If we look into their Writings, we fliall find, that 
as in order to the eftablifliing an univerGU abfolute 
Foreknowledge, they affcrt abfolute efficacious De- 
crees of all Aftions and Events, fo they fuppofe a 
proportionable Influx of the Divine Power on all the 
Creatures, not only exciting them to aft, but irrefif- 
libiy dirciftjng and governing their feveral Actions 

U *1htfi -were mvni ta teach that it waj ntf Firt that barnl, but 
^^^t^Ced iurttt ad pncfendam Ignis. 
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in order to die ftjlfiUing thofe Decrees. They maiitl 
tarn that it is a great Indignity and Affront co the abl 
folutely infinite Deity, to imagine him to be no mort 
than either the remote or the partial Caufe of al 
A<Sion. They affert that he arts not only wisb bsM 
tM his Creatures i who are as abfolutely unable to a^ 
of thcmfelves as they were either to create or to prnl 
favcihemfelves. But how all this is confiftent wid 
the Liberty of the Creatures, and by Confequcno 
with any thing that may deferve the Name of Reli 
gion, muft, I think, be own'd co be abfolutely iii< 
comprchenfible. "^ 

It is not, i conceive, fufficient to fay, inJDcfenoj 
of this Opinion, that God influences and ad:uate( 
the Creatures in a Manner agreeable to their relpeO 
tive Natures, viz. Neceffary Agents neceflarjly, bu< 
free Agents in a Way confiftent with and perfeftivi 
of their Liberty. For this is to fay what they carf 
never explain or reconcile in any tolerablcDegree wiclt 
the Ditftatcs of Reafon ; forafmuch as fuch an irre J 
fiftiblc Force (or Influx, as theychufe to call ir) a 
folutely fubverts the Diftindiion of Necejfary anc 
Free with Regard to the Creatures, and reduces ai 
to the fame Level, leaving no imaginable Diffb'encfl 
with Refpecl to Liberty between the Aftion of an^ 
Angel and that of a Brute or Clock. Befides, tha; 
Aift which by inevitably bending the Will orcau* 
ling us to commit what? is really evil voluntarily^ 
(which is all chat fome People mean by Freely) is iii 
Reality more deftruftive of Liberty, and more deep-J 
ly concerned in the Evil committed, than chatwhlcfi 
forces us to commit it only by imniediately GOn-J 
ftraining our Praftice. 

Nor is it to better Purpofe ro affirm, that God 
effeds only the Matter and not the Form of fini 
ful Aftion.-!. For tliis appears to be abfolutely irre* 
concileable to their own Principles. For if heeffc^ 
only tlie Matter or phyfic^l Paft of the AiJ. thcij 

tho 
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the Form, or moral Parr, is by Coofequence entire- 
ly the Effedl of the Creature's Power. For Inftance, 
a Peribn is guilt7 of Hatred to his Father. In tliis 
Aftion two Things are to be diltinguifh'd, viz, the 
Matter of the Adt, or Hatred in general, which is 
neither good nor evil, but indifferent : and the Form^ 
or the Diretftion or particular Determination of thac 
Hatred towards an unlawful Ob'ieift. Now if it be 
faid that God effeds only the Matter of the Adl (or 
Hatred in general) without the leaft DireifUon ot'ic 
to any particidar Objedt, then he cannot be faid to 
concur to tlie whole Adion, much left is he the 
total Caufe of it. For the Diredlion of the Hatred 
towards fuch a particular Objetft (to which he does 
not concurj is moft certainly fometning poficive, and 
deferves the Name of Action as well as the Hatred 
itfelt^ But if they fay (as according to their Prin- 
ciples, which make the Deity the total Caufe of all 
AtSion, they are bound to do) that God not only 
cffedts the Adion of Hatred, but irrefiftibly governi 
anddirei^it, then it fecms to be abfolutely incon* 
ceivable how there fhoiild be any proper Concurfe or 
Liberty of the Creature in that Action, or how God 
fliould not be the Author of the Evil,fince he is aiKr- 
med to be the total Caufe of the Aiftlon : Which in- 
deed is what Bexa himfelf owns to be inexplicable *. 
Nor can it be 10 better Purpofe to feck Rcflige 
in their ufual Diftinftions of Ncaeffity ; for if the Ne, 
ccflity refuking from the Decree and Influence of ths 
Almighty be abfolute and irrefiftible, 'tis, we con^ 
ccive, but little Odds, whether it be call'd a Necel« 
fity of Cofl^ioBor oi Immutability ; only as the latter 
Cthough ufuaily conceiv'd to be the leller, yet) is In 
Kealicy the greater Neceflity of the twoj fince it 
not only influences the Praftice, but the very WilJ, 
whereas a Neceflity of CoaiSioii (as we lately obier- 
«d) only conftrains the Pratftice. 
* Im UbrtadvtrJ. CfJIit. it ?r<rdiftiHatk»i . 
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And whereas in Juftificatjon of thefe Opinions 'tid 
pretended, that the afcribing a felf-determJning Pow- 
er to a Creature would be to render it independent ot 
die Creator, 'tis humbly conceiv'd we fufficicntly 
ftcurc the Dependence of rational Agents on the firlt 
and fuprcme Caufe, if we aflert that as they at 
filft deriv'd their Power from Him, fo they ftill 
owe to Him the Prefcrvation of it, and are continu- 
ally liable to his Interpoficion and Influence, accor- 
ding to his fovereign Pleafure. » 

Nor is fuch a Power of determining our Aftloni 
in any Refpeft inconfiftent with the divine SuftentaJ 
tion. For Suftentation has a Reference only to thi 
preferving our Beings and fuch Powers as we poflefti 
and is very different from an univerfal immediao 
Concurfe, which refers to the Excitation, Govern- 
ment, and Direftion of tliofe Powers in all our Ac-* 
lions. And as the Deity fuftains our Beings withoul 
any Confufion of SubiUnce, fo he may very well bd 
fuppos'd to fuftain fuch Powers as belong to our 
Beings, without having any Part in the Aftioni 
which proceed from them. 

And certainly it appears to be much more fof 
the Honour of the great Creator, to fuppofe that hs^ 
has produc'd Creatures capable of determining thei^ 
Aiftions, than that he has made mere Machines, inJ 
capable of effecting any thing without being firft 
mov'd and afted themfelvcs. As he who has con- 
triv'd a Watch or a Clock, which by Means of tht? 
Spring and Wheels within irfelf points at theHoursJ- 
muft be own'd to have given a greater Proof of his' 
Skill, than he who has made a Cart or a Ploughv 
which can do nothing unlefs dragg'd by a contintK 
Application of external Force, 

5. As the Opinion of an abfolute Infinity hifl 
tempted fome to alfcrt God's doing all Things, f 
it has given Occafion to others to hold his heing a 
Things, 

•Tia 
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*Tis fufficiently known to have been and ftill td 

be the Perfuafion of many, that God is the All of 

entire Univerfe, and that particular Beings are but Iff 

many different Modifications of his Eflence, 

This was the Aflercion of Spinofa, who by at- 
tempting to prove that Every Thing is God, has in 
Efted deny'd that there's any God at all. 

That which firfl: tempted him lo undertake his 
pretended Demonftration of Atheifm, appears to 
have been no other than the Cartefian Principles, 
j£fl/ Matter and Exten/ion are the fame^ and that 
Matter is in its very Nature infinite. For thefe being 
once admitted, he thought it not impoffible, in the 
firft Place, to perfuade the World, that infinite 
Matter could not but belong to the divine or necef- 
farily-cxiftent Nature. For thus he affirms Suhfian- 
Ham corpoream, ques non nift infimta concipi potejl, mil-' 
la rasione Nalura Divina indignam ejfe did ■pejfe. i, e. 
*' That bodily (or material) Subftance, which can 
•' no otherwife be conceiv'd than as infinite, can in 
** no Refpeft be faid to be unworthy the Divine Na- 
*' ture." His next Step was to prove that his preten- 
ded Deity was the All^ or that It included not only 
Matter, but All Being in itfelf. Thus in his Explica- 
tion of his Sixth Definition, fays he, ^od abfelute 
infinitum eji ad ejus EJfentiam pertinei quicqiiid EJfen- 
liam expriviit et Negationem nullam iTivolvit, i. e. 
*• That Being which is abfolutely infinite compre- 
*' hends in its own Eflence whatever is pofitlve or 
•' exprelTiveof Efrence. 

And his Followeis arc tis'd to argue to this Ef- 
fe£t. An ablblutely infinite Nature can't but in- 
clude and properly and formnlly poflcfs all Bt-jng, or 
mutt needs be the univerfal Subftance, For where- 
cver there is any Being or Subftance which is no 
Part of if, there it muft of NecelHty be bounded, 
^od confequently it can't, on that Suppofition, be 
^ilow'd to be chat abfohitely infinite Nature which 
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wc conclude to exift. There is then, lay chey, er* 
thcr no abfoJurely infinite Nature, or elfe it muHi 
fcrinally indude wliatever is real and fubftantial. , 
This Method of Arguing will poflibly be Ibun^ 
more conclufive tlian fomeare willing to apprehend* 
And whoever undertakes to confute it, *ill havqf 
perhaps as much Difficulty to make appear ho^ 
chere can be another Being or Svibftance diftinit 
from that which is fuppofed to beabfolutely intinitft 
(witli an Infinity of Fulnefs as well as of immenjUyt, 
as Dr. Clarke and otiiers exprefs it) as how there caif^ 
be another Matter diftindl; from an abfolutely iniinin 
Matter. For as 'tis undeniable that an abfoluteljfl; 
infinite Matter (if exillent) muft be all Matter, f<Jt 
*ci3 perhaps impolTible to appreliend how an ablo-^ 
lutely infinite Subftance (if any fuch) ihould be any, 
other than ail Being, or a Being which formally, 
includes all Reality, all Entity in itfclf. As a Be-*; 
mg which is fuppos'd to be ftriftly infinite with Re-* 
fpcfl: to Extent only (fuch as MaCter by fome Car- 
tefioati is alTerted to be) muft necelTarily be conceiv'<Ji 
to exclude any other HxCcnfion of the lame Sort, fdj 
■ it feems clear, that a Being which is both extenBveljfei 
and intenlively infinite, or is ftriftly infinite in alli 
Refpefts, (fuch as the Deity is ufuilly afferted tcr 
be) muft needs bi; .-dlow'd (as containing in its owm 
ElTence not only every fpecificaJ but every numcri* 
cal Perfedionor Reality) to exclude any other Bd 
ing whatfoever. ( 

And not only the Spinofijls, but fome of a very 
diflcrent CharaiSer, are wont to infer, that all Bc-« 
ings are Parts of the Deity from this very Principl<K 
of his abfolute Infinity. Thus do many of the my^ 
ftical Divines, and particularly Eeneiiilus Anglut id 
his Reguia Perfeilionis, which had the Approbation 
of many of the Popifli DoAors : Who defcribes hi^ 
fiiper -eminent Life as chiefly confifting in our believe 
ing that there's nothing diftin^ Irom God aodJiring 
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ifGcordingly. For he maintains that Nothing in th* 
Univerfe is any otherwife diftinguiih'd from rhc Dei- 
ty than as the Sun-beams are from die Sun ; which 
yet are in Efleft the fame Thing. For, fay thofe 
Men, God being abfotutely infinite, there can, by 
Confequence, be no other Being but Himfelf : Since 
God and the minuteft Being diltinft from him would 
be more Entity than Godalone. But Infinity in the 
abiblute Senfe admits not of more or lefs. 

Thefe, 'tis conceiv'd, are fome of the ill Confe- 
quences of this Opinion of an abfolule Infinity with re- 
ference to the Deity confider'd in Himfelf: We 
ihall conclude with fuch as have a Reference more 
efpccially to us. Thefe appear to have been, 
r. Its dilcouraging Enquiries into his Nature. 
2. Its raiflng Prejudices againll his Extftence. 
I. It appears to have had this ill ElFctl, than it has 
in a very great Degree dil'courag'd Enquiries into the 
Nature and Perfedions of God. 

As God is the Objeit of Religion, fo Religion can 
have no other folid Foundation but a radonaJ Ap- 
prehenflon of the divine Nature. It muft needs be a 
vain Thing to inform a Man of Reafon that he ought 
to believe in an eternal, omniprefenc and omnipotent 
Being, the Creator and Governor of all Things, linlefa 
he be firft mftrufted in the Grounds ot diat Belief,and 
afTurMoftheConfiitence of thofe Ideas. To difcourfe 
of the Nature of Virtue and Vice, or the Punilhmenia 
and Rewards of a future State, whatever Impreflion 
it may make on weak and timorous Spirits, will have 
none at all on manly and generous Minds, till they 
are firft convinc'd, that there is indeed a Being, who 
by Right of Creation has an ablblutc Authority to 
govern and difpofe of us, and who not only takes 
Nonce of our Adions, butwil! render co every Man 
according to his Deeds. Without fuch a previous 
Conviftion as this, the moft artificial and pacheiical 
"^ttfcourfi; will feem Cant and Enthufiaim to fuch 
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^crlbns, and will prove in EEfeifl bu( declalqiipg trji 
5ie Winds. 

, Now it isan indifputable Principle, that if thd 
be a moft wife and beneficent Being, who created an(| 
gqvcrns the World, he either created fuch Beings 34 
w^ capable of a competent Knowledge of tjinifel^ 
gr ftlfe he never defign'd to fufpend. their Happined 
9^1 that Obedience, which, widiout fuch a competenll 
Knowledge, was either not likely to be performed 
or, if performed, could have nothing to recpmmend 
VL 10 his Acceptance. For to believe and to pradtilp 
^thoiit fufficient Convifiion is no Virtue, bu 
$hamc and Difparagement to any capable Being, 

But if fuch a Knowledge of God be necellary, if i|t 
be attainable, 'cisan evident Confequence, ihatwhat- 
ever Opinion renders his Idea impolflble in itfelf^ and 
ty b!^fHing the Enquiries of fo many Ages, h^w pro- 
ved the Occafion offo great Difcouragement to furt 
ther Attempts, can't be 'the genuine Conception 1 
his Nature,- but is equally groundlefs and pernicious. 

This, 'tis humbly conceiv'd, has been the Cafe of 
the Opinion of an i2^/f/«/d' i;?/«)7_)i. For from liencq 
(oany have been ape to inter y/itixPbilalethes in Mr. 
Qumon'% Moiuial, p- 5J- Suppofing the Exijlena; ef 4i 
jirfi C(fufet of what Import would it be to us, unlefi wg. 
V>ere hitter acqucunled uHlh his divine and ignite N».^ 
tune than eonjijh with a Being fo fimts as Man^ v>ki(jk 
can never comprehend an Infinite ? ^d if we carek 
comprehend bis Nature, neither can we comprehend bit 

mih 6k. 

This Reafoning can by no Means affeift the tnjo 
Notion of the divine Eternity (as fome will poflibljpi 
obje^.) Foras theExiftence of an eternal Being ij 
one of the moft evident Truths in Nature, fo thj 
Difficulties which it includes (tho' in fome Refpefb 
above our Conception, yet) admit of an Hypotheli 
Sifficicflti it is concciv'dj to yield Satisfaition to ar^ 
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iober and ingenuous Minds. To make this appear 
will be the Defign of the Third Part of this Book. 

2. The Opinion of an ahfolute Infinity has been the 
great Occafion of Prejudice againft the Exiftenct of 
God. Though Men of Atheiftick Principles have 
rot always deny'd the Exiftence of an abfolutely im- 
*incnfe or infinite Being, but were, for ought with 
iny Certainty appears, the very firft Affertors of it j 
^et their fuppos'd Infinity (which was no other than 
that of Matter and Space) was evidently of fuch a 
Nature as excluded thole Confcquences which have 
fincc been drawn from the Opinion of the divine ab- 
ibiute Inanity, and which have prov'd the Occafion 
Iftf ft) much Scandal 10 People of char Character. 
Sut notwithftanding this, and notwithftanding what 
the 5p)«o/7?y have fince held, 'tis notorious that ma- 
ny others of the Clan have deny'd the Poflibillty oi 
a Being abfolulely infimk in all Perfetl'tms. For what 
Objeftion has been more frequent in the Mouths of 
Infidels and Libertines than this, that the Attributes 
gS infinite Power, Knowledge, %lc. as commonly af- 
cribed to the Deity, fignity no Idea or Conception 
of Men's Minds, but are only Expreflions of their ig- 
norant Admiration and Aftonilhmcnt j and confe- 
qaently, that the Dciiry is nothing elfe in Efftft but 
yS Complication of high founding Words, without 

; leaft Signification or Reality ? • 

For the Satisfaction of the Curious, I fhan't think 
it a Trouble to tranfcrlbe Vanini's Defcription of 
God in his Ampbitheatrum Providentits Divines j 
wherein he fums up all the aforementioned Confe- 
quences of the Opinion of abfolute Infinity with De- 
fign, as it feems, to prejudice Men againft the Exif- 
tence of a divine Being, This Vanim is known to 
have dy'd a Martyr for the Caufeof Atheifm, being 
burnt at Tbolcufe, and this his Defcription may well 

V-*SttOr. Cudw.Iaiel.SfJl.p. 640,641. aWfija, 653. 
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1^^ be reputed as an Abftraft of his Reafons for his In- " 
fidelity. Says he, Dem eft fui tp/ius et Principium tt 
Finis 1 utmC^ue carens, tieutrius egens, utriufque Pa- 
uns (Uque Aulw. Semper eft /me tempore, cut Prsteri- 
lum non &bit nee fubil Fulttrum. Regnal ubique fine /ff- 
co J immobilii abfque Sfalu ; Pernixfine Motu ; extra 
omnia omnii, intra omnia, fed non includitur in tpfis'i 
extra omnia, fed non ab ipfis excludilur. Bonus fm 
^dUtatf, fine Quantitate magnus. Totui fine Par^ 
libus. Immutabilis cum catera mutat. Cujus Vellt 
Potentia, cui Opus Voluntes. Simplex efiin quo nihil is 
Potenlia, fed in A£iu omnia ; imo Jpfe purus, primus me* 
dius et ultimus ASius. Denique, ejl omnia, fuper omnia^ 
txtrasmjfia, intra omnia, prater omnia, ante emnia^ 
tt pojl omnia Omnis. That is (to make it fpeak at 
good Engli/bas u will bear) " God is both the Ori- 
" ginal and the End of his own Exiftence ; or wanc- 
*' ing either without being indigent of either he ii 
*:' (y^t) the Caufc and Author of both. He is al' 
eV-ways without Time, without any Viciffitude of 
.*•' paft and future. He reigns every where without 
*' Place ; is imnnoveable wichouc Station, fwift 
*' wichout Motion. He is whole without the Uni»- 
*' verfe, and yet not excluded ; whole within it,' 
" and yet not included. Good without Quality i 
*' great without Quantity ; whole without Parts i 
*' unchaogeable, though Author of Change in o* 
" ther Beings. Whofe Will is not only his Power 
" but his very Work. He is fo fimple, that i^ 
" him nothing is in a State of Poflibility but eve* 
*' ry Thing in Ad ; being himfelf the only purc^ 
*' firft, middle, and laft Ad. To conclude, He it 
" all Things, above all Things, without all ThingSjj 
." within all Things, befides all Things, before all 
J* Things, and after all Things. 
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PART the Third. 

Of E r E R. N ITT. 

■1 R O M the firft Philofophers recorded in Hi- 
ftory down to the Age of Plato, it appears 
Sat fuch as coticeroM themlelves with Speculations 
tfthis Nature, were us'd for the moft Part, to con- 
feive Eternity under the Notion of a continued SuC' 
'tffion. This indeed was the moft natural and obvi- 
WS Conception, and the moft agreeable to the In- 
fency of Philofophy. Thofe ruder Reafoners, con- 
fidering that the Life of Man, confifted of a Series 
or SuccelTion of Days, and Months, and Years, and 
was (as it were) meafur'd out by the Revolutions 
of the Heavenly Bodies, were eafily induc'd to con- 
ceive ijie like of the eternal Being. 

But when the Wits of Men began to be more rc- 
fin'd and metaphyfical, another Hypothefisfoon be- 
came faftiionable. For Plato and a tew of his Pre- 
deceflbrs, having adopted Anaxagorai'5 Notion of an 
abfolute Infinity of the Divine EiTence, thought 
themfelves oblig'd, by Confequence, to aflert an 
unfuccejfive or funultaneoui Eternity. Forfince the O- 
pinion of the divine abfolute Simplicity (which we 
have obferv'd to be a Confequence of thit Princi- 
ple) requires that nothing be affirm'd to belong to 
the Deity but what is the Deity himfelf i they there- 
fore conceiv'd itneceflary (as we before obferv'd) to 
aflert the Identity of the Duration and ElTence of 
the eternal Being. And inafmnch as they had con- 
cluded the Effence ot God to be abfolutely fimpic, 
they infer'd his Duration to be fo too. 

This Opinion of a fiiiiultaneous or unfucceflive 
Eternity, being conceiv'd to have fo neceflary ^ 
Conneilion with that pf an abfoloce Infinity, ha^ 
n an Attendant 
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propagated ^rom die Time of Plalo through the V 
Times of the Schools even till the Reformation ; when V 
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fome having rcjefted the Doctrine of ari abfolule In- 
finiiyt exchang'd this Notion of a Jimultaneous Eter- 
nity for the more ancient Opinion ofafucceflive ont. 
'Tis between thefe two Opinions that rheprefenc 
Age is divided. But if wc confider and judge im- 
parrially, perhaps neither will be found to be defeiH 
fible. For, 

1. As to the unfulcefiv£ or /imtdldneous "EieTnitf, 
6f Plato. What cart be more extravagant and dcf- 
pcrate than to alTert, thaC the Diiradon of innumC-r 
table Ages is acflually fumm'd up and comprehendea 
in afingle Indivifible Moment! That Eternity, whicf» 
is more than equivalent to all the Periods and Vicif-, 
ficudcsof Time, is itfelf an Inflant 1 That the Dei.' 
ty, who created the World near 6aoo Years ago, ii. 
ftill pronouncing the Almighty Fial -, and that tho^, 
all things yet remain as they were from the Begin- 
ning-, he h:is adtually kindled the univcrfal Confla-. 
gration! And not only fo, but that he defhoy'dthe"; 
World the very Moment wherein he created it, and!' 
yet both has been and ftill is eternally creating and" 
deftroying it ! 

'Tis,- I confefi, a Subjeft which has exhauftcd the. 
Lcifurc and Subtilty of the iSchooh to explain the Na-, 
cure of the imaginary fimuhlneous Duration of the 
eternal Being, and the Manner of its Co-exiftend"' 
■with that of fuccefiive Beings. But how /ubitle am 
profound foever they may have been on this Point, '. 
perfuade'my felf their Attempt has been as fruitJei 
as that of fquaring the Circle ; and the voluminous 
Labours of thofe great Mailers of Quibbling and"^ 
Soph'iftry have in the IlTue been no lefs ridiculouii 
tlian the Birch of the Mountains. But, 

2. As for the other Notion, i;i2. that of a Juc^ 
CfJJive Eterniiy. Is that in any Degree morfe intelli- 
gible than the former Opinion ? What Senle can 
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*C poflibly make of a Socceffion without Beginning t 
Can there have been a Second, or Fifth, or Tenth 
without a Firft ? Befides, is it polTible a really fuc- 
ceflive Duration fhould be aiftually infinite ? Can that 
Number to which new Additions both arc and will 
be made for ever, become at any Time fo great as 
hot to admit of Incrcafe by thofe Additions ? May 
we not as cafily conceive an Infant gradually to ar- 
rive at old Age without pafling through Childhood 
and Youth, as a Succcflion without Beginning ? 
And may we not as well fuppofe an adually infinite 
growing Line, or a Cube or Triangle without Sides 
and Dimenfions, as an aftually infinite and yet ever 
increafing Succeflion or Number ? For certainly to 
fay that a Number of Ages aftually paft is ftricliy 
infinite, and tlierefore cannot be increas'd by the 
Addition of Millions of Ages to Eternity, is not 
only begging the Queftion with Regard to the Niim- 
btr fuppos'd to be paft, but 'tis flying in the very 
Face of Reafon. 

But if neither of the vulgar Methods be defen- 
fible, it follows that either we muft be content ftill 
to fpeak Contradictions about it, or muft look but 
for fome better or more confiftent Hypotbefis. 

To which End it may pot be amifs to confider 
the Nature of Duration and Time, For having oncfc 
got a trne Notion of thefe, we fhal! thereby the 
more eafily be inftrufted to form fome Conception 
of Eterniiy. 

Duration and Time are both of them Notions of 
pur Minds rcfulting from the Confideration of ihfe 
Exiftence of Beings with Reference either to a real 
or an imaginary SuccclTion. Yet in this they are 
made to difief j that whereas Duration is ufuaUV 
(though perhaps crroneoudy) faid to be a neceflafy 
Appendage of all Beings, Time is conceiv'd to agree 
to Creatures only, or Beings whofc Exiftence is piire- 
^'" |^ contingent. Time therefore in its ufual AcCep- 
Q 4 ts.^'si':^ 
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niion imports Contingencc ■, and may perhaps 
unfitly be exprrfi'd by contingent Exijlence. 

This then being tlie proper Notion of STimtf, and 
Time being oppos'd to Eternity, it followa, that a* 
Time, (or temporal Exiftence) is contingent Exi^ 
ttnct, (or that particular Sort of Exiftence which a^ 
grces to Creatures, as diftinguifh'd from that whidi 
is peculiar to the Deity j) fo eternal Exiftence or E- 
tcrnity Chowcvcr fome' may conceive it) is no 09 
thcrwife to be confider'd than as necejfary Exijlence^ 
without any neceflary Priority or Pofteriority. 

If we keep to this Notion of Eternity, as wefliall 
have the moil proper and genuitie Conception of it,. 
fo we fhall eafily dil'engage ourfelves from the Per-. 
plexities wlijch unavoidably fpring from our con-^ 
ceiving it entirely under the Notion of Duration. 
For I believe whoever confiders the Nature of the 
Idea of Duration (which is a Sort of imaginary Space 
in Exiftence) and how impoffible it is in any Cafe, 
to feparate it from the Ideas of Siicceflion, Parts, 
Beginning, Priority and Pofteriority (as the Schools 
in vain acccmpted to do) will foon be fenfible, that, 
pur conceiving Eternity under that Notion, has beenj 
the original of moft of the Difficulties which ufually 
pofe and perplex our Minds. Let this one Quota- 
tion ferve for a Proof. " How any thing can have 
f exifted eternally, i (. how an eternal (or infinite) 
*' Duration can now be aftualiy paft, is a Thing 
'* utterly as imponible for our narrow Underftan- 
" dings to comprehend, as any thing that is not an 
•' exprcfs Contradiilion can be imagin'd to be (fays 
" Dr. Cinrke iq his Demcnfl. p. 10.) Yet (fays he) 
^« to deny the Truth of the Propofition, That an e- 
" terndor infinite Duration^ now aSluallypafi^ would 
" be to aflert fomething ftill far more unintelligible, 
" even a real and exprefs Contradidtion, {viz. xhas 
" there is no eternal Being, (as I conceive his Mean- 
!' ing to be : ") Which imports that Eternity and 9 
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wta\ Succeflion and Durxion were» in his Opinion, 
as infcparable as incoraprehenfible. 

Yet notwichftanding diis, 'tis humbly conceiv'd 
ihar the Idea of nccejfary Exijience will, in a greac 
D^ree, prevent thefc incomprehenfible Difficulties in 
our Conception oiEtemily, For being us'd to think 
of the Deity as of a Being that neceffarily is, as this 
will effeftually diftinguilh him from all other Be- 
ings, Iq it will difpofe us to receive Ideas of him ve- 
ry different from thofe of his Creatures. And fincc 
"this Conception of ^/fm/ji neither admits the Idea 
^ Fimte nor Infinite., neither neceflarily includes any 
real Succcffion, nor abfolutely excludes it ; 'twill 
perhaps not only prevent fuch DiiEculcies as were 
^t to arife in our Minds from the vulgar Idea, but 
will admit of a rational and fatisfadory Hypothefu 
with Refpcift to the Thing itfelf. 

It has already been obferv'd, that the Methods 
which have hitherto been us'd in conceiving Elernily, 
either as entirely fuaeffive or unfucceffive, are atten- 
ded with inextricable Difficulties. The former, be- 
caufe it fuppofes a continual Addition without ei- 
ther Beginning orlncreafe : The latter, becaufe ii 
fuppofes an Inftavt not only commenfurate to ail the 
PerifKls and Vicifiitudcs of Time, but even of fuch 
a Latitude as abfolutely to exclude the Pofllbility of 
die leaft Addition, Let us therefore, in the next 
Place, confider whether any Medium can be diico< 
• ver'd between ihefe two Extremes. i 

To which End we may recall to Mind two Prini 

. ^iples already eftablilhed in the former Book. 

K*. The firft; is, That the eternal Being is a perfeftly" 

■ ^ Agent. 

^. - The fecond is. That the Suppofition of partlcu-. 
lar eternal Decrees b inconfiftent with our Notion 
of the perfeift Liberty or abfolute Independence of 
, fhc divine A dlion. 

From 
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From thcfc Principles, 'tis conc^iv^d, it mif 
not be unreafonable to conclude, that thou^ thtf 
tttnia! Being had no neccffary Succeffion in his l^a* 
ture, yet being perfeftly felf-aftive afid free, thcncS 
it proceeded that the Exerclfc of his Freedom irt d^ 
CTceing and producing tlie Creatures, iri fuch Mari*' 
nerand Order as was judg'd fit by his moft pcrfedS 
Wifdom, became the Grlgihal of whatever realSw?, 
cdTion has been in Nature : And that fuch SucccR' 
fion as we are apt to conceire to have preened, i| 
no other than imaginary. 

Againft which Account I can think of no Objcdi 
iion but what wtll admit of a fatBfaftory Solii^ 
tion. As, 

I. If it be urg'd. That to fuppofe the Decree! 
and Produftion of the particular Creatures to hav^ 
been the Original of Succeffion, and neither df 
them to have been eternal, is inconfiftent with the 
Notion of an eternal intelligent Deity ; inafmuch 3^ 
we experience that Intelligence and Thought neceft 
farily include Succeflion : I conceive it may be nil 
ply'd, > 

- That the Reafons why InteJligence and Thou^rf 
are join'd with Succeflion in ourfelvcs, are not n^ 
ceflary but purely accidental ; proceeding cither froti(, 
Uie Imperfeftion of our Nature, or from the PentlS 
ariiy of our State and Circumftances. , ■ ' 

I. One Reafon is, the Imperfeftion of our Nat 
ture. Our Minds are naturaliy in a Manner em'pt; 
and unfiirnilh'd of Ideas. We arc originally^ in a 
great Degree, ignorant even of ourfelves. So thali 
in order to an Acquaintance with our own Natur*; 
*re are oblig'd to proceed by Step^, and to rrialte'uB 
of a Train or Saccelfion ot Ideas as We can acquin 
them. Whereas, on the contrary, we have alread 
bbferv'd, that a pe^feft Self con fcioufnefs is an d 
(ential Property of the eternal Being. 

2. Thl 
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2. The Pcculiaiuty of our Circmnftances 13 ahff^ 
thcr Caufeof our fucceffive Perception and Thought. 
'Wc find ourfclves bcfct on all Sides with a great 
yariety of Objeiftsv which are contintJally mafcing 
impreflions on our Scnfcs. But thefe Imprclfiona 
can'c be diftinftly attended to, view'd and compa- 
red, without a Succcffion of Ideas. But the Cafe of 
the eternal Being was widely different. For it i& 
'conceiv*d we have already prov'd it an injurious Sup- 
polition CO imagin him to have had any other parti' 
Gul»r neceflary Objcft of his Perception or Know- 
ledge but himfejf. 

■ From both thefe Confidcratbns, 'tis, I take itj 
fufliciently clear, that the Deity might very well bef 
a moll intelligent Bemg, without any fuch Suctrf- 
fion of Ideas as wc experience in ourfclves, Vbt 
Perception or Intelligence does not neceflarily in • 
elude SuccefTion ) but if it be fuccellive, 'tis only by 
Accident, and only to be fuppos'd in the Cafes we 
juft. now mentioned. 

■ The eflcntial Perception of the eternal Being H 
therefore, it feems, no otherwife to be concciv'd, 
than as his complacential Confcioufncfs of his owit 
moft perfed: Nature, and as terminated on none but 
himfelf. For that it ever had the Icaft Rcferencfc 
to any other pariicular Being, proceeded entirely 
firom his free Determination, as was elfewhere obferv'd. 

'Tis to be confefs'd, that the Idea of Succellion (o 
infinuates itfelf into our Idea of Exiftencc, that wc' 
find it almoft impoQiblc to conceive the eternal Ex- 
iftence of the Deity any otherwife than as an eter- 
nal continued Scries or Succeflion. But Imagina- 
tion, as was elfewhere obferv'd, ought not to be 
heard in Contradiiflion to the Verdift of Rcafbn. 
jftnd there needs but little Attention to difcover the 
Original of this Notion of an eternal Succeffiori ; 
_'VVMch will appear to be no Reality, but to proceed 
'[wn ihs fame Error of Imagination that inclines 
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ua W confidcr Extcnfion as abfoliiiely infinite. For i 
fince wc immediately converfe with almofl: nothing' 
^u[ what includes both SuccelTion and Extenfion in > 
ies Idea, thence it happens that our Imaginations ar^ 
fo fili'd with thcfe two Notions, that we find ouri 
fclves equally unable co conceive any End of the one,' 
or Beginning of the other. Jufl: as a Mole can con-* 
5cive the Univerfe no otherwife than as a Heap oF. 
Earth ; having no other Idea whereby to repre-' 
leiu it. f 

2. Some wijl pollibly objedt, that if there wa^ 
mice no real Succeffion in Nature, 'twill follow thati" 
the divine Exiftepce was then at leaft (as 'tis ufually 
^id to be) infiantaneous. 1 

. ; But to this it may be reply'd, That Exiftence I# 
■othing as dillinguiQi'd from the Being which ex--! 
ills. Confcquently, there can no real Quantity be-^ 
long to it as fo diftinguifh'd. Thereiore it cannot* 
properly be denominated either finite or infinite, fuc-*- 
ceffive or inftantareous. For thefe are Attributes^ 
which have a Relation to Quantity, and can no 
more agree to Exiftence, which is but a modall 
inception of Being; than they can to Neceflity or* 
^ntingence, which arc concciv'd as Modes of Ex4 
jftence. To define neceflary Exiftence by Infinity^ 
or the Negation of Limits, feems to be no lefs im-* 
pertinent than to. define Virtue by the Negation otf 
Red or Blue, For Exiftence (which hath no Quan- 
tity and Dimenfions^ hath no more Analogy to Ex- 
tenfion and Limits, than Virtue (whicii hath no QoA 
ijDur; hath to Red or Blue. And for the fame ReaJ" 
fon, 'tis no lefs improper to define it to be inftan- 
ta^eous ; fince even an Inftant (aslikewifean Atom] 
is concejv'd as Quantity, though the minuteft ima< 
ginable. But it it can't properly be denominate! 
inftantaneoijs,, much lefs can it properly be tcrm'c 
fBSS0iK^»jOr^-Jb5^foppos'd.to.iacliidc,?iiy real Sud 
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cellion ; fince that would be more plainly to fuppolb 
iz to be quantitative. 

What hfts here been obferv'd, {if I miftake not) 
fufficiently confutes fuch as from the Notion of E- 
ternity, confidcr'd asan abfolutcly infinite Duration, 
are wont to infertheabfolute Infinity of all the other 
divine Attributes. 

3. Lajlly, Some may yet objedt, that admitting 
the neceilary Being not to have been eternally tho 
Subject of any real Succeflion, 'twill follow ihac 
he could never have become fo in Confiftence with 
his Immutability. 

To this I reply, That no fufScient Reafon can 
be given, why fuch Change as is the Refult of the 
Exercifeof Liberty fhould bejudg'd to be injurious 
to the Perfeftion of the divine Nature. On AiC 
contrary, 'tis evident, that to be abfolutely inca- 
pable of fuch Change as is included in the free De- 
termination of Aftion, is the greateft of Imper- 
fedtions. 

If it be faid that the eternal Being is neceflarily 
what he is, and confequently muft be abfolutely 
incapable of Change ; I freely grant it to be the 
indifputable Prerogative of that adorable Being to 
be abfolutely incapable of Change with Reference 
to his Nature or EJfence (which, 1 take it, is the on- 
ly Unchangeablenefs or Neceflity that is confident 
with his Perfe6tion_) and thence I conclude, that he 
is nccetTarily or unchangeably a free Agent. But if 
Freedom, or an independent Power of Self-determi- 
nation, be a necefiary or eflential Perfeftjon of God, 
its Exerclfe can be no Imperfeftion. Either thefe or 
the like Confidcralions oblig'd fome of the School- 
men, and after them, -Clara, in his fourth Problem, 
to conclude, that Deui potefl velle aliquid novum fine 
mutations fui ; i. e. The Deity may decree a new 
TMng without any Change injurious co the Pcr- 
n ef hia Nature. 
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TWO 

DISCOURSES^ 

Concerning the 

Nature of SPACE 

AND 

DURATION. 

I. Of ST ACE. 



A Competent Knowledge of the Nature of 
Space and Duration, being of abfolute Ne- 
ceffity to the more perfect underftanding 
of what has been advanc'd concerning the Attributes 
of Immenfity and Eternity ; I Ihall here fubjoin 
what appears moil reafonable to be faid on both thefe 
Subjeas. 

Though I an:i Citisfied that the Words Space, Ex- 
tenftQn, AmplUude, and Expanfion, are nothing dif- 
ferent, neither in their genuine Signification, nor in 
their original Ufe, and that whatever Diftindion is 

KSIBt w 5e aflign'd is merely arbitrary ; yet to avoid 
Cqa- 
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25 fi Two 'Dtfitturfes concerning the 
Confafion, I fiiaU here, for the moft Part, ufe the 
Wofti Exunfion with Reference to Matter or 5orfy,. 
and the other Terms (hail be us'd to fignify what I 
humbly conceive to be immaterial. For that there'* 
a real Space or Expanfion diftinft from Matter may 
appear from what will befaid. 

Dijlance is a relative Idea of Space and Extenfioa 
confider'd as a Line between two feparate Points., 
For though the Ideas of Space and Extention can't 
be^rni*a without that of Dillance» yet they ari. 
never call'd Diftance, but with an immediate Refe- 
rence to two fuch Points, 

As the Idea of Diftance is in Reality nothing dif- 
ferent from thofi; of Space and Extenfion, confider'd 
with Relation to two feparate Points j fo that oi Ftf 
gure is no other tlian either of thefc Ideas, con- 
Gdcr'd with Reference to three or more Points, whe* 
ther real or imaginary. 

Hence it appears, - that the Ideas of Space and 
Ejrtenfion are abfolute, but thofe of Diftance and 
Figure are relative and modal. 

As nothing is fo eafily conceived as Space and- 
Extenfion in the general, fo nothing is fo difficuldy 
exprefs'd :' Which is a farther Evidence of the Ab- 
ftrfutenefs and Simplicity of their general Nature, 
For though fuch Notions as are compos'd of different 
Ideas (as are all Relations) will admit of a Defcrip- 
tion by Words, yet where there is no fuch Compo- 
fition of Ideas, there can be no fuch Defcription } 
fince different Words, being the Signs of different' 
Ideas, can't joindy exprefs a Notion void of all' 
Piflerence or Variety. 
That the general Notion in which Space and Exten-^ 
Ron agree,ts of fofimple and abfolute a Nature^ as to. 
admit of no proper Defcription by Words, will eviji 
dently appear by confiderihg the reputed Defcrip* 
tions which are iifually given : Which we ihall finti 
to be no better in effetfV, than if we Ihould hfSpaci 
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is Space, Eccten/ten is Exlenjion. Thus if we either 
fay they are Length, or Breadth, or Depth, or all 
thefe together, yet thefe are evidently but different 
Words for Space and Extenfion diverfly confider'd. 
And fuppofing we knew not what Space and Ex- 
tenfion were before, we naight with as much Rea- 
fon enquire what Length, or Breadth, or Depth 
are. Or if, as ufual, we define Extenfion to be 
that which hath Partes extra Partes^ or Parts be- 
yond each other ; yet fince no Extenfion can con- 
fift of unextended Parts, 'tis in efFed no more than 
to fay, that Extenfion wifijls of Extsnfwns. A De- 
fcription that looks rather like Banter than Inftruc- 
don. 

There's fcarce any thing in Nature, whofe parti- 
cular Contemplation is attended with greater Diffi- 
culties than thofe of Extenfion and Space. For here 
we have not only the proper Abftrufity of the Things 
ihemfelves, but the Defcds and Mifreports of our 
Faculties to encounter ; which, for the itioft Part, 
we find almofl; as difficult to difcover and confefi as 
to redify. 

If we impartially refled, we (hall, perhaps, ob- 
ferve three grand Prejudices by which we are apt to 
ije perplex'd and mifi^'d in thefe Inquiries. 

1, Since our external Senfories (andefpecially our 
Organs of Sight) every where receive the Idea of 
Extenfion, thence it proceeds that as we can lee 
no Limits to it in our Imaginations, fo we are 
ftrongly difpos'd to conclude, that it ts abfoiuteiy 
infinite or unlimited in itfcjf 

2. Becaufewe immediately converfe with Nothing 
but Matter or Bodies, thence it proceeds that we 
are apt to conclude there's no real Space or Expan- 
Jlon diftinft from the Extenfion of Matter. 

3- Confequently, fince we can't but fee great 
Rcafon to believe the Exifience of fomewhat that is 
iiaterial, and therefore (as we are inclin'd to fup- 
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pofc) unextendcdor without DimenTions, thence we 
arc eaPiIy pcrfuaded, that ExtenCon or Expanfion 
is merely accidental to Being in general, and that 
'SuhJtaHce is a. more reclufe and hidden. Thing equal- 
ly Kvnote from our Senfes and Conceptions. 

The firft of thefe Prejudices has, it is humbly 
concciv'd, been fufficiently derefted in B. 2. Cb, 2, 
I fliall here only remark a tew Thin^ wjch Reference 
to ttie two laH:. 

The Foffibility and Reality of a Space fpecifical- 
ly diftinft from Matter, has been fo fully demon- 
urated by Sir Ifaat Newton, Mr. Locke, Dr. Bent' 
/(fy, and others of the firft Rank for Learning, chat 
k may feem wholly fuperfluous to fay any thing in 
Jb clear a Cafe. But that I may not be fufpei5ted 
to fuppofe any Principle without fufficient Proof, 
fomething (hall be added on that Head. 

1 . As to the Pojfibilily. That a Space or Expan- 
fion diftindl from Matter or Body muft be reputed 
pofljble, is clear from the very Notion of Matter i 
which is not fimple, but comprehends fcveral Ideas, 
fuch as Expanfion, Mobility, and Divifibility. Be- 
tween thefe (chough all neceHary to the Notion of 
Matter, and efpecially the firft, whicH may be re- 
puted the Foundation of all its Properties) there ap- 
pears to be no abfoJutely neceflary Connexion iii 
Nature : But an Expanfion may, for ought we 
know, exift without either Mobility or real Divifi- 
bility. If then we can fee no Repugnance in the 
Notion of an immoveable and indivifible Expanfion^ 
it follows that an immaterial Expanfion, or Space 
void of Bodies, muft be allow'd fat leaft as &r as 
we are capable of judging) to be a Pofllbility. 

2. As to the Reality or adual Exiftence of an 
immaterial Expanfion or Space. This, 'tis hum- 
bly conceived, is moft clear with Reference to the 
Spaces between the Heavenly Bodies. That thofe 
wide Spaces contain but a very inconfiderable Por-i 
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tioa of Matter (and that witboyt any Vorucal Mo- 
tion, as Bes Cartej dreamtj may be concluded frpm 
the free Paffage which they ^ive to ihc Tails of Co- 
mets J though thcfc move in Planes at all imagi- 
nable Angles of Inclinadon with one another, anij 
with that of the Eclipcick, and are compos'd of 
Vapours fo thin and diflipabie as to admit thie Ray$ 
of the 6xed Stars quite through their entire Column, 
thoL^ ufually (.\s hath been calculattd) of above 
400,000 Miles Diameter, 

■ And tJjflt even the grofleft and firmcft Bodies pf 
our Earth ("fuch as Sceel and AdamantJ have their 
Vacuities or Spaces void of Matter, may be con* 
eluded froni the following Reflediona. 

That fqch Bodies have their Pores is undeniable. 
Now, thefe Pores miift be either entirely void of 
Mattef, or elfe. furnifliM with fome fuch fubtile 
Matter, as the Cartefiam fuppofe. But admiitiog 
£ich a fubtUe Matter, admitting too that it has ncr 
Pores of its own, and is by Confequence moft nicely 
qualified to fill up the Pores of the grofier Bodies, 
yet it may beenquir'd, whence it is that ic is more 
fubtile than the Steel or Adamant which is fi^pos'd 
to contain it, feeing its Particles are much more 
clofely compared and wedg'd tt^ether ? If ir be faid 
that its Sutwility is the RcfuU of the Motion of iw 
Panicles i how is fuch a Motion poflibie, when the 
Particles are fuppos'd to be fo compa^d and con- 
tiguous, that there's not the leaft Interval into which 
the Particles fituate in the Extremities may re- 
treat i* If it be refdy'd, that thefe Particles are not 
cxjnfin'd or pent in by the Superficies of the Steel or 
Adamant, but have a Communication by Motion 
with others of the fame Kind fituate without ; yeE 
this is only to fhift the Scene, not to remove the Dif- 
ficulty ; Once the World is by them cwjcciv'd to 
be infinite, and to be every where alike fiiU of Mat- 
If they have Rprourie to their U& Rcfi^* 
R 2 and 
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and with Des CarUs, inform us that this Motion of 
ihc fubtile Matter is circular, each Particle fuccecd' 
ing in the other's Place fo clofely, that not the leaft 
ffiatus or Vacuity can intervene -, this feems to be 
the moft extravagant Suppofition in the World. 
For how can a Body moving in a ilrcight Line de- 
termine another Body to move in a Circle ? Belides, 
whatever Figure they pleafc to give to thofe fubcile 
Particles, (except they fuppofe them to be angular, 
which yet would be a very unfit Figure in fuch a 
drcular Motion) they muft ibppoie fome other 
Particles of-different Figures to fill up the Spaces 
between them. But this will put them upon a yet 
greater Difficulty, viz- to conceive how any particular 
Round or Wheel of Particles Jhould fo Iwiftly drag 
thofe others of a different Make without rubbing a- 
gainft the neighbouring Wheels, and moving the 
whole Mafs of Matter at once : Which Inconve- 
nience, if not well provided againfl:, would expolc 
the whole material Univerfe to the utmoft Confli- 
fion upon the Motion of the moft inconfiderable 
Gnat or Fly. 

A further Proof of the actual Exiftence of a 
Space void of Matter, may be deriv'd from ihe- 
Nature of Gravitation. If there be no Portion of 
Matter either abfolutely light or lefs heavy in its 
own Nature, (as the Arifiolelians and others have, 
without fufficient Reafon fuppos'd) but every Par- 
ticle gravitates in a juft Proportion to its real Bulk 
(as is now generally agreed -, ) then it follows that 
every greater Portion of Matter muft gravitate in a 
(uft Proportion to the Number and Size of the Par- 
ticles which compofe it. From which Principles it 
is manifeft, that no fufficient Reafon can be given, 
why any two Bodies of equal Superficies Ihould gra- 
vitate differently (or be of different Weight) but on- 
ly this, viz. that the one has either more or greater 
Pores, and contains lefs Matter than the odicr, 
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But if the groffir and more compa<ft Bodies have 
their Pores or Intervals which contain nothing ma- 
terial, how much greater Intervals muft we fitppoie 
in the Water and the Atmofphere which lurrounds 
our Earth ? 

. Yet thac thefe Intervals (though they contain no* 
thing that is material) are not abfolutely empty, is 
manifeft. For it has all the Evidence of a Firft 
Principle, that a mere Nothing can't be the Foun- 
dation of Dillance, or that two Bodies between 
which rhcrc's no real Space or Expanfion, muft of 
Neceflity coalefce and unite. 

And that this Expanfion, which is fo neceflary to 
be fuppos'd as the Foundation of the Diftance be- 
tween the Parts of Matter, is not only fomething, 
but a very great Reality, is no lefs certain. For 
it is Expanfion which we are afliired is the greateft 
Reality that belongs to the Nature of Matter, as 
being the Foundation of all its Properties. And it 
is that whicJi {under the Name of Exlenfson) is by 
ibme Piiilofophers affcrted to be the very Eflence of 
Matter. And certainly there's no fufficient Reafon 
to imagine that the Expanfion (or Extenfion) of 
Matter, which is cloath'd with thofe imperfedl Pro- 
perties of DivifibilUy^ Mobility, &c. fliould be either 
a greater, or even fo great a Reality as that imma- 
terial Expanfion, which witliout thofe Imperfeftions 
pervades and contains it. 

For that the immaterial Expanfion not only re- 
plcnilhes the Pores or Intervals, but even penetrates 
and pervades the Parts of Matter, appears from 
hence, that it gives no Hindrance to the Motion of 
Matter, and is neither increas'd nor diminilh'd by its 
Accefs or Recefs : Than which there can be no furer 
Proofs of a Penetration. 

This Hypothcfis of an immaterial Expanfion, 
which pervades and replenilhes the material Uni- 

*""pcfe, as it is the moft natural, fo it is the moftan- 
R 3 CKUt 
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dent Method of Philofophy. For It appears «> 
have been the Opinion of the ancient Eg/ptia/ii and 
othen, and to nave prevailed among the Learned 
long before Democriun and Epimrus debauch'd it to 
fcrve die Ends of Atheifm : To which it is fo lit 
from being really fubfervient, that by fo firmly c- 
ftablilhing two difierent Sorts of Estttnfion or Ejt- 
ptnfion, (or tws difiiji^ Subjlances) it appears to be 
the bell fuiced to deftroy the moft faftiionabk Hy- 
pothefis of Atheifm (I nwan that ofSpiM/a) which 
IB bail c on the Principles of an abfolute material 
Plenum and one Subjiancc. 

But fome will here enquire, What is this imtna- 
terial Expanfion, or what Rank does it hold among 
the other Beings of the Univerfe ? As to this there 
art two Opinions. 

1. Some are inclin'd to think it a peculiar Sort of 
Being (diftinifl both from Mailer and Spirh.) Thia 
was the Opinion of the EpictiresnSt and has fmce 
been adopted by fevera! great Men of the prcfent 
Age. But, with Submifljon, this Opinion feema 
juftly chargeable with the Fault of multiplying Be- 
ings without Neceflity. And though it was con- 
fiftent enough with the Principles of an Epicurean^ 
who in etfett dcny'd a Deity, yet it left laits the 
Faith of a Chriftian, who believes in an eitrnal omni- 
frtfent Sj>irii, i* wbom we all live and mozv, and have 
cur Being. Therefore, 

2. They fecm to fpeak both more like Philofo- 
phefs and Chriftians, as well as more agreeably to 
the Senfe of the Ancients, who think it the peculiar 
Prerogative of the Deity to pervade and oompre- 
hand, as -well as to fuftain the Univerfe. For that 
the Deity fuftains the entire Syftem of Things, sikI 
fuftains it no otherwife than as prefent to its fcvrra^ 
P*rts, is agreed by all fober Reafonere. His Om- 
iMprtfencc and univerfal Penetration are indifputabJy 
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oercain both from Scripture and Rcafon. The only 
Controverfy is concerning the Manner of it. 

Now, fince in all Cafes wherein the Learned dif- 
fer, 'tis not to be expectad that either of the Sides 
ihould want its Difficulties ; 'tis the Part of a pru- 
dent Ferfon to incline to that Side, which upon stn 
impartial Eflimate fhalt appear to have the lead ind 
feweft. 'Tis evident there can be but two Methods 
in the general, of explaining the Manner of the Di- 
vine Omnipreftnce and Penetration of Matter, viz. 
either as with or without Amplitude or Dimenfions. 
The infupcrable Difficulties which attend the latter 
Method have been already detet^ed. It remains 
that we here proceed to confider what may with any 
pjaufibility be objeded againft the former. 

And (hall we fay, in Oppofition to this, that a 
Penetration of one Dimenfion by another is impof- 
fible ? But It has been already proved to Be, and 
therefore not to be impoffible. Nor can this, 1 per- 
fuade my felf, be furprizing to any Man who Ihall 
confider the vaft Difparity between a Penetration of 
Matter by Matter, and the Penetration of Matter 
by a Being that is immaterial. 

One Reafon of the Abfurdity and Impoffibility 
of a Penetration of Matter by Matter is plainly this. 
Two equal Portions ot Matter, being of the lame 
fpccifical Nature, have no other Diftinftion but 
fuch as proceeds from their feparate Exiftencejoyn'd 
with the various Figures and Contexture of their 
Parts. Could we therefore fuppofe either fo to pe- 
netrate the other, as that they ftiould co-exift in the 
fame Space, with the fame Figure and Texture of 
Parts, 'tis clear, that on this Suppofition, they 
could no longer retain their Diftinftion, but muft 
become numerically as well as fpecifically the fame. 
Confcquently, to fuppofe a Penetration and Co-ex- 
, iftence of two Bodies or Portions of Matter, would 
" ; no lefs abfurd than to fuppofe two Beings (till 
R 4 tt- 
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rcia'intng their individual Diftinftion to become nu- 
merically one I dian whicii, I contefs, notliijig can 
be more extravagant. But in the Suppofition of a 
Penetration of Matter by a Nature fpccifically dif- 
ferent! the Cafe is quite otherwife. For when Na- 
tures are fo oppofite as to be abfolurely incapable of 
a proper Coalition, the moft intimate Penetration 
can't abate the Dirtindion, nor hinder their retain- 
ing their rcfpedive Properties and Dimenfions. And 
certainty, was it poffible for two Bodies to penetrate 
fo as not to coalefcc or ceafe to be dillinft, whoever, 
ftiould meafure their common Superficies, would as 
really meafure two equal Bulks, as he would have 
done had he meafur'd each of them fingly or apart. 
For from cheir being both meafurable at once, we 
could no more infer that cheir Extenfion was nume- 
rically the fime, than we can conclude two equal 
feparate Bodies to have the fame individual Dimen- 
fions bccaufe fucceflively meafurable by the fame In- 
ftrament. 

In Confluence with this, 'tis obfervable, that the 
firft Philofophers, who fo much infiflcd on die Im- 
poflibility of a Penetration of Dimenfions, liz. the 
Alomi^St meant no more by it, than that one Atom 
or Particle of Matter could not penetrate anodier. 
(A Suppolidon without which they could never have 
ibrm'd their Worlds.) For though they defin'd 
Matter to be ^^m itmiutttv, or a Thing impenetra' 
lily extended, yet nothing is more certain than that 
they ftill fuppos'd a Penetration of thcjr Atoms by 
the void or immaterial Expanfion which they fas 
likewifc the Pyibagoream) luppoi'd 'to be a real Be- 
ing, though intangible. 

A fecond Rcafon of the ImpoITibility of the Pene- 
tration of one Eotly by another is the Equality of', 
their Natures. Every Particle of Matter has an e- 
qual Realiiy, and none has any eflencial Pre-emi-< 
nence above another. But the Cafe is quite dific-^ 
renr. 
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rem, (if we may be allowed :o make a Comparifon) 
between Maiter and the eternal immaterial Being. 
The latter, as being felf-exillenr, poflelTes the m- 
nioft Reality ; but the former is abfolutely contin- 
gent, and in Efftifl, but a Heap of Dufts at one 
Remove from Nothing. And mult we yet make 
the one the Standard of our Conceptions with Rc- 
fpedl to the other ? Becaufe we perceive a Penetra- 
tion of Beings by others wliofe Natures are equal to 
be abfurd and impoffible* muft we prefently con- 
dude it is impoflible that the eternal Nature, which 
pofieffes the higheft Perfedion of Being, ftiould per- 
vade a Being fo imperfed: as Matter, a Being which 
poflefies lb inconfiderable a Share of Reality ? Muft 
we needs imagin That which fo lately was Nothing, 
to be on a fudden become fach a mighty Something, 
as to exclude even the Subrtance of its Maker i in 
Comparifon of whom we may be aiTur'd, that what- 
ever we are apt to imagine to be the moft Iblid and 
impenetrable, is little more than a Shadow ! 

Thus if we form but a true Notion of Matter, as 
a created dependent Being, thole mighty Difficul- 
ties will eafily vanifh. And, on the contrary, it 
will appear, that the immaterial Expanfion wliich 
pur weak and vitiated Minds are fo apt to regard 
as a mere Nothing, is the chief and original Rea- 
lity, and in eifed:, the only firm and durable Be- 
ing. 

But it may be further objeded, that Cogitation 
and Expanfion are inconfiftent. This is an Objec- 
tion, which no Doubt, will feem of Weight to 
fome People. But what Proof have thefe Objedors 
produc'd of this confident Afferdon ? 

Ftrjl, lay they, the Idea of Expanfion or Exten- 
lion does not include that of Cogitation, nor the I- 
dea of Cogitation that of Extenfion. This, I con- 
fefs, is true, and tiom thence I conclude them to be 
dlftind. But what Rule of arguing will allow us 
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to infer An abfohite Inconfiftence from a bare \3ii 
ftiniftion ? Though we fhould grant that we can- 
not conceive how an extended Being can be capable 
of Thought, yet fincc (even at the firft View) it 
feems fo plain that all Beings muft be in fome Sort 
extended, does it not fcem far more rational to con- 
clude from thence, that Cogitation (or Thought) ii 
conCftent with Extenfion in its Subjeft, than from 
our Inability to conceive how it can be thus con- 
fident to infer that it is abfolutely inconfiftent ? Thi* 
we ought the rather to do, becauft Bodies themfelves. 
have uncxtended Properties, fuch as Solidity, Mo« 
bility, fcff. which cannot be mcafured any more than 
Thought. 

Again, a cogitative or thinking Being, fay they, 
muft needs be one and indivifible. For if compoun- 
ded, as Bodies are, nothing in the Compound could 
be laid fingly to perceive any whole Objeft, but one 
Part of it would perceive One, and Another ano- 
ther Part of the Oojeft : Which they imagine to be 
inconfiftent with the Nature of a Thinking Being. 
Yet whatever Force this Arguing may have to prove 
Body or Matter to be incapable of Thought, 'tia 
clear, it proves nothing againft the PoOibiJity of a 
thinking Being which is immaterial, fince it confifts 
not of any proper divifible Parts, but is uncompouH' 
ded and naturally indivifible. In the Cafe of fuch a 
Being, why may not Cogitation be conceiv'd to be 
as individual an Aftion, as the Rc-aftion of Mat- 
ter (which Mr. fiobbes conceives to be nothing diffe- 
rent from it) is allow'd to be ? 

But it feems, there's a Method of demonftrating 
all immaterial Beings to be nothing elfe but ^ure Co* 
gitatien or Thinking, and by Confequence, to be void 
of all Extenfion. For becaufe the firft thing thar s 
Carteftan, after his univerfal Doubting, perceives in his 
own Mind, is Cogitation or Thought, thence he 
concladei 
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concludes that his Mind, tnd (whatever elfe is imma' 
ttrial)c«n be no other than pure Thought. 

But though the Idea of Cogitation or ThoHght 
fhould be own'd to be our firil Idea of an immate- 
rial Being, would it thcitlbre follow that it is the 
only one ? This would be in effeft to aflert, that 
our firft Notions] of Things are always perfefl, 
and that becaufc we ufually at firlt difcovcr but one 
Property of an ObjeiS, we ought to rcft'fatisfied, 
and fpare ourfclves the Pains of attempting any fur- 
th(T Difcovery. 

But omitting the Weaknefs of the Proofs, let us 
confider the Thing itfelf. What Senfe can we pof- 
fibly make of a Being that's nothing but pure Think- 
ing ? Can there be an A<ft without a SubjciS, with- 
out an Agent ? Can there be an Aft which is the 
Aft of Nothing ? 

1 know very well that the New Carte/tans, to e- 
vftde this Objedion, ufe fometimes to call fuch a 
Being fkhjlantial Thinking, or a general Thinking 
indifttrent to any particular Thought -, and they tell 
ns, that the Will is the Caufc of particular Thoughts, 
by determining the general Thinking to particular 
Objcfts : Which fuppofcs a general indeterminate 
Cogitation or Thinking to be, as it were, the Sub- 
jetSt of particular Thoughts. But how tiiere can be 
fiKha general Thinking, rather than a general Mo- 
tion without any panicular Dircdlion, may defervc 
fome Confideration. 

I confefs, this Cartefian Account of the Subject 
of Cogitation is fo far from fatislying my felf, that 
Pm the more ftrongly confirm'd by it in the Opi- 
nitm, that Cogitation can't be without fome Sort 
of Extcnfionor Expanfion as its immediate Subjeft. 
B'-fides, having no other Notion of Cogitation than 
as by Ideas, it appears to me impoflible that any 
I Being fliould receive Ideas (or Images) of extended 
5Bt in Cafe its own Nature admits of nothing 
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like Extenfion. This Method of Arguing, Male- 
branch, (Tpeaking of the human Mind) thought Igul 
carry lb much Weight with it, thac it obliged him 
to have Recourfe to his wonderful Hypotiielis of 
our feeing all Things in God. For, fays he in hii 
Seartb,\o\.l.K 3. h iy impoffible ws Jbould be abU, 
by ourfelveiy to perceive material Things, hecaufe they 
being extended, and our Souls not, there's no Prepor- 
tien between rheJi. And thence he concludes, chac 
fince we do perceive them, we perceive them no o- 
therwife than by the divine Ideas. But whether this. 
Argument will not extend farther, and prove as 
well the Impoffibility of the Perception of extended, 
Objcfts by any other Being, which, like our Minds,- 
is fuppos'd to be void of all Extenfion or Expanfion, 
may likcwife deferve fonie Confideration. 

If we may credit Ariftotle, it was a Maxim of 
Plato and others, that Like is known by Like ■, which 
imports, that a Subject ablblucely void of Exten- 
fion, can have no Ideas of extended Things. 

There's yet another more vulgar Maxim, which 
will furnilh us with a fecond Argument to the prc- 
fent Purpofe 1 and that is, Nil dat quod in fe nors ba- 
bet, or. Nothing can beftow what it hath not in ic 
felf. For though we can't reafonably infer from 
hence, that the Creator of tlie material Univerfe- 
is himfelf Matter (becaufe the Imperfeftion of Mac- ■ 
ter has been (hewn to be inconfiftent with the Per-, 
fedion of the eternal Being ;) yet we may, 'tis hum-; 
bly conceiv'd, very fairly conclude, that (ince he has 
created the material Expanfion, therefore his Na-% 
lure does not abfolutely exclude fuch Amplitude or 
Expanfion as is free from the mentioned Imperfec-' 
tions of Matter. Jufl; as we inter his iVifdem or, 
Goednefs from the like Properties of his Creatures, Be^ 
fides, whatever Property is free from Imperieftion,;. 
cannot but bea Perfcdlion. Confequently, dieeternal* 
Being could neither be in all Rcfpefts perfeiit with- 
out 
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out it ; nor can he be fuppos'd to have beftow'd 
that Perfedion on others which he wanted Him- 
felf. 

But whether thefe Reafonlngs be conclufive or 
not (which yet I perlVade mylelf none will ever be 
able to difprove) 'ris enough for our prefent Pur- 
pofe, that Cogitation and Expanfion can'c (as was 
before obferv'd) be prov'd inconfiftent : Which 
Refleftion fecures (at Icaft as far as we can determine) 
the Poflibilicy of cogiiative expanded Beings. 

And in this we have the Concurrence of the moft 
]udicio\is Mr. Loch, who in hh EJfay of Human U» ■ 
derjlanding, makes no Difficulty of affirming, That 
we can have no AJurance of the Inconjijie/ue of £V- 
f-anfion and Thought. 

Lajily, Some will perhaps objeft, that it is by no 
Means fafc to attribute any Sort of Expanfion to 
the IDeity, becaufe it feems neceflarily to imply 
Parts and Divifibility i which would be inconfiftent 
with his PerfeiSion. 

But this is no real Difficulty. For fince by Part; 
is here meant what may be parted or divided, (which 
indeed is the only Notion of Parts that can with 
Reafon be pretended to be inconfiftent with Perfec- 
tion) 'tis certain there can be no fuch Parts in the 
original Expanfion which has been prov'd to per- 
vade and contain the created Univerfe ; it being 
moft perfcifljy indivifible. For feeing there can be 
no real Dlvifion or Separation without Diftance, nor 
Diftance without Space, 'tis clear, that where there 
is no Space independent on that Space or Expanfion 
of whofe Divifibility we are difcourfuig, capable of 
being the Foundation of Diftance between the Parts 
which might refult from the Divifion, there can be 
no real Divifion neither. But 'tis evident, that to 
fuppofe a real Divifion of the original Expanfion 
^^which pervades and fuftains all other Beings, is to 
^■fappofc Diftance without Space, (or which is in ef- 
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fcft the iamc) Space without Spaai Than whicj^ 

there can be nothing more abfurd. 

Though from what has been obfcrv'd it may juftlj 
be concluded, that the Exiftence of an Expanfiofli 
diftinft from Matter, and the Reality of a Penetra- 
tion of Matter by that immaterial Expanfion are 
abundantly clear from Reafon 1 yet that thefe Afler^ 
tions may yet more fully appear to be neither novel 
nor dangerous, I fhall add fome Teftimonies both 
ancient and modern. 

To this Purpofe, that Sentence of Pythagoras^ 
Father of the Ualkk SsEk. of Philofophers, as recor* 
ded by Cicero^ is very remarkable, which (accor* 
ding to the Dodrinc of the ancient E^tiani) alV 
ferts, Deum ejfe Animum per Naturam Rtrum omm- 
urn intenlum et commeantem, t. e. That God is a Mind 
inwardly co-expanded with and pervading the Na- 
ture of all Things. And it has been ufual with 
the Rabins to give to the Deity the Denominatioi| 
of Place., to fignify that he pervades and compre* 
hends the Univerfe. 

As for the Moderns j rhe Opinion of Dr. fH 
Mere, Deroden, and others of their Time, is well 
known. And for later Writers, the learned Dr, 
Cudworlb, p. 14. of the Preface to \as IntelleSiual 
Syjiem, hath thefe Words, " Whether the Divine 
" Subftance be altogether unexttnded, or extended 
« otherwife than Bodies, we flull leave to every 
*' Man's own Judgment to determine, without; 
*' dogmatically afierting any thing in a Cafe whici 
" is no Article of Faith." And again, p. S33. of 
the Intell. Syftem. he adds, " Whatever the Truth 
" of the Cafe he, it muQ: be acknowledged, that 
** the Hypolhefis of an extended (or expanded^ 
*• Deity, may be very ufeful and ferviceable ta 
*' retain fome in Theifm who can by do Means ad-v 
*' mit of a Deity or any ihii% clle unexteoded. 
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' This, it recms, was the Judgment of the learned 
t>o<5tor. And I take it indeed to be the moft ef- 
feflual Method of dealing with Men of Atheiftical 
Principles, who generally laugh at the Opinion of 
unextendcd Beings as the moft abfurd Notion in the 
World i and who having rejeifled that, and by Con- 
fequence concluded, that whatever Is is extended, 
are wont to make but one Step more, by aflerting 
with Des Caries-, that whatever is extended or ex- 
panded, is material 1 and fo they think they have 
gained their Point. Whereas by this Method of 
proving an Expanfion eflentiaUy diftind from Mat- 
ter, they may, 'tis hop'd, be led to fee their Rea- 
foning is inconclufivc, and that though there 0iould 
be no fuch thing as an unextended Subjiance, yet there 
certainly is an immaterial Deily, who is the Creator 
and Suftainer of Matter. 

But it ought not to be forgotten, that the moil 
judicious Mr. Lecke gives no obfcure Intimation (rf" 
his Opinion in the prefent Cafe. Says he, p. 87. of 
his EJfay of Human Underjlanding, " Whether any 
*' one will take Space to be only a Relation reful- 
" tiiig from the Exiftence of Things at a Diflance, 
" or whether they will think the Words of the moft 
*■ knowing King 5o/offK)», T/pe Heaven andibeHsa' 
*' ven of Heavens cannot tontain thee i or thoie more 
** emphatical ones of the infpir'd Philofopher St. 
** Pauh I" Him we live, and move., and have our 
" Being, are to be underftood in a hteral Senfe, I 
*' leave every one to confider : Only our Idea of 
•* Space is, I think, fuch as I have mention'd, and 
•* djftinft from that of Body." He likewife elfe- 
where exprefly afcribc; boundiefs Expanfion to the 
Deity. 

After the Teftimonies of thefe great Men, I Ihall 

add but one more, and that is or the ingenious Dr. 

CheynSy in his Pbilofopbical Principles of Natural 

't9^ligio7i. Chap. iv. p. 19. Says he, " I don't here 

" determine. 
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•• determine, whether infinite Extenfion may b 
•• the Imnien/ity of the firft great Being, thougl 
•• perhaps there may be abundance of Reafon ti 
** lead one to think lb. 

Upon the whole, I conceive It will fufficientl; 
appear, that contrary to the third and laft. grani 
Prejudice, mention'd in the Beginning of this Dif 
courfe, Expanfion, in the larger Senfe of the Word 
ODght not to be reputed (as ufual) to be merely ac 
cldental to Being in general, but that it is to b 
efteem'd tq be Subftance itfdf. For that muft cei 
tainly be reputed the Subftanceof all Beings, with 
out which no imaginable Properties can be conceiv'{ 
toexift, and which may itfelf be conceii''d or ima 
gin'd to exift with the Abfence of any pardcula 
Property whatever : Which is certainly the Cafeo 
Expanfion. 

Some " indeed tell us, that we have no moi 
Reafon to fuppofe Extenfion or Expanfion to t 
the Subftance ofBeings, than we have to fuppofi 
cither Duration or Exiftence ro be lb. But as fo 
Duration, this appears to be no more than a No 
tion of a certain external accidenAl Appendage o 
Beings. And Exiftence is likewjfe nothing but a 
Notion of our Minds derived from the Beings thcm- 
felves. But the Cafe of Extenfion or Expanfion f 
quite different. 

Here I can't but take Nodce of what I conceiv 
[O be a great Miftake of fome very rcute Writer- 
who frequently confound Effence with S'uhjlance 
whereas Eftence is properly a Complication of fe 
vera! Attributes, whereby one Ciafs of Beings i 
diftinguifhed from all others : Bpt what is mean 
by Subftance appears to be a fimple Thing, com 
mon to whatever exifts. That ExUnfim was the i^ft^ 
fiance of all BodieSy the Cartefiam might have rightl;' 

- 5-« Dr. Clarke's Demonft. p. Sj- 

enougf 
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woiigh concluded from its being the Stibftratum at 
Subjectofall their known Properties. But by cal- 
ling it, not the Subftance, but the Effence of Mat- 
ter, arid thereby 'denying 1: to other Beings, {viz. 
to Tuch as are immaterial) they not only confoun- 
ded vSry different Notions, wz. thofe of Matter 
and Exttnfion, but depnv'd us (as the Schoolmen 
haddane before themj of all Poflibility of attaining 
any*Knowledge of Subftance^ according to their Prin- 
ciples."* Jppr tfExtenfion (or Expanfion) be not the 
Suhftraium to the Properties of all Beings, it feema 
abfolutely impoflible there Ihoiild be any Notion 
of Subftance at all. If Extenfion be an Attribute 
or Property, then, for ought I can perceive, Sub- 
ftance muft be reputed a mere Chimera, and we 
muft be fo abfurd as to allow Nothing to exift but 
Properties or Accidents, all fubfifting by them- 
felves, and each in the other. At leaft, 'tis vain 
for us ever to talk of Suhjlance, fmce we can havenft 
Idea of it but what is inconfiftent in itfelf. For it 
feems not to have been without fufficient Rcafon that 
Iflr. Hobbes and others have contended, that Subjloice 
'^d of Extenfion is a Contradiction in Terms. And 
[1 the contrary, had the lame Ci^r/f/aw concluded 
'fetation \n its diflerent Notions to be the EJfeme 
}My of Spirits, it might have partly been admitted» 
'tis that which chiefly diftinguifhes them from 
' Beings. But by affirming it to be the very 
jn^aHfi- ot Spirit, theyinvolv'd themfelvesln inex- 
Rcable Difficulties : As we have already feen. 

Here it is obvious to every one to obferve, that 
Mr. Lode's Story of the Elephant and Tortoife ve- 
ry well cxpofes thofe who will not allow Extenfion 
or Expanlion to be Sub/lance, but regard it as Ibmer- 
thing peculiar to a certain Sett of Beings. For if any 
of thofe fhould be ask'd, what is the Subjed in 
which Colour or Weight, or any other Property of 
Bodies inheres, he could have nothing to re^ly, but 
S ''^'«- 
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that it is the extended Parts. And if ic were fiir- 
ihcr demanded, wherein Extcnfion inheres, 
would find himfelf fooncr nonplufs'd than i^e /«-■ 
dian Philofopher, who, laying that the Worlfl wa» 
fupportcd by a great Elephant, and bein^,aske(J 
what the Elephant refted on, reply'd, 'cwas i''greai: 
Tortoife ; but being again prefs'd to explain what 
gave Support to the broad-back'd Torcoife^&id, 
'twas Something he knew not whap. Prom wftich 
Story the only natural Inference I conceive to be 
this \ either that Extenfion muft be allow'd to be 
Subjlance, or the Subjetft of Properties, or elfe thaV 
we mutl own an unfurmountable Ignorance. 



2. Of D U R AT I O N, 

DURATION feems to mc to be no other 
than a Phancafm of Space or E:{panfion. We 
get the Notion by refleftingon the Succeflion of I- 
deas in our Minds % which we are apt to conceive as 
a Chain drawn out in Length, of which rhe parti- 
cular Ideas are confider*d as tiie Links. For fitia 
we find the Idea of local Motion to be always con- 
jie£ted with diat of Space, thence we come to fan- 
cy a Sore of Space or Expanfion in our Exiftenc) 
and in that of other Beings, to which the Succeflion 
of our Ideas (being coriceiv'd as a continu'd Mi 
tion) is jmagin'd to be commenfurate, 

To this PImntafm of Space we have given ch< 
Name of Duration. Whereas, had we but one in 
yariate Perception without any fuch Succeflion of I 
deas in our Minds, we could have no fuch Notion ai 
'this of Duration, but that of pure Exiltence only 
For we find that when the Train or SuccefTion < 
our Ideas is interrupted, (as fometimes fuppcns i 
Our Slefp) our Notion of Dufacion ceafes, and uj 
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on our waking we are infenfible of any thing like 
Space chat Interven'd. 

Though Succeflion includes a real Quantity which 
is abfolute or independent on our Jtnagmations , yet 
Exiftence {as was obferv'd in the Chapter of Etermiy) 
includte no Quantity but what is purely imaginary. 
Whatever Quantity we therefore attribute to Dura- 
""fllWp" — CO it not as it figniBes Exlflence, but 
merely as it connotes fome real SuccelTion. Thus, 
if we fftf ibere was a real Diftance between the Firft 
and the Tenth Olympiads, this is forno other Rca- 
fon true, than becaufe there was a real continued 
Succeflion between thofe two Periods. 

So well, it feems, had Arijtotle comprehended the 
Nature of Daration, (though he gave it the Name 
of Time) when' he defin'd it to be the Meafure tf 
Motm. Which implies, that if there had never 
been any Motion (or Succeflion at leaft) there could, 
jn his Opinion, have been no proper Duration, Ana 
therefore, if he fuppos'd Duration to have been eter- 
nal, 'twas only on Account of iiis fuppos'd eternal 
Motion. 

It mgftyet be confefs'd, that we can no more a- 
void conceiving Eternity for the divine Exiftence) 
bcven before any real Succeflion began, under the No- 
Ition of a continu'd Succeflion, than we can avoid 
Ixonceiving a Space even beyond the utmoft Limits 
rof the Univerfe. 5ut this (as we elfewhere obferv'd) 
Vmuft, in both Cafe, be rdTolv'd into the Peculiarity 
[ of our Nature and Circumftances. 

We can have no Idea of an unfuccefllve Duration, 
Pfor, as was Ihcwn, our Idea of Duration has a necef- 
*fary Conneftion with Succeflion. There may indeed 
be 3 Nature which does not neceflarily include any 
real Succeflion (as was obferv'd in the Chapter of ^r 
umity) but if we attribute a ncceflary Duration to 
r-luch a Being, we lofc the genuine Conception of Du- 
ration. 
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An eternal Duration is therefore as tfnini 
as an eternal Succcflion was impofiible. Foivif a ne- 
ccfiary Sufceffion be fas was prov'd) iifconfil" 
tent with the Nacure of Eternity, 'tis manifiJt (hai 
an eternal br neceflary Duration is a Connedion o 
Words whoie Ide;isare abfotutely incompatibK. 

Confequently, as we before obfcrv'd, tjie trUi 
Conception of Eternity can be no other tiiin'^hiu oj 
Ttecejfary Exiftence. For fince Duration adds nolRhgi 
to the Ideaof Exiftcnce but dhly a RdatJoij,iBSuc^ 
ceflion, it follows, that it in any Cafe we abftraft 
Succcffion from any particular Being, (as we havfi 
fecn Reafon to do in a certain Cafe or State, witH 
Reference to the eternal Being) our Idea of its Du- 
ration will, in that Cafe, be reduc'd to that of iim- 
ple Exiftence t To which if we add NecdTity, *e 
have dll that's containM in the proper Notion of 
Eternity. 

To coHckiJe. It muft ftill be remember*d, that 
both the Eternity and Omniprefence of God .are 
certain; and though we knew nothingof the Man- 
ner, they would be never the lefs fo. But the na- 
tural Curioiity of Man, and his Unwillingnefs to 
believe any thing which he can't in fome Meafurc 
account for, have render'd fuch Dilcourfes as thefe 
necefiiiry. And indeed the Scandal which the ufual 
Accounts of thofe important Articles of Natural 
Religion have occafioned, will alone yield a fufHci-* 
cnc Apology for aoy'modeft Attempt of this Na- 
ture. 

F I // I S. 



ERRATA. 

P.iget78. Line 37. read /ifjri. p. 195. !. ;i4. for «'^.»' 
read evtr. p. 199. 1. 23. for Eyes read Eye, p. 209. 
i. 17. for Prelate Kid Divine, p. 244. I. 3. read utri* 
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